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BOOK  II. 

From  the  Establishment  of  the  Roman  Commonwealth  in 
the  Year  of  Rome  243,  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  City  in  3 65, 
after  the  burning  of  it  by  the  Gauls. 


CHAP.  VIII. 


I.  The  tribunes  of  the  people  obtain  of  the  senate, 
that  two  officers  be  annually  elected  (out  of  the  plebeians) 
to  be  their  ministers  and  assistants  ;  who  are  afterwards 
called  asdiles.  II.  The  war  is  renewed  against  the  Vol- 
sci.  The  Roman  arms  prevail.  Caius  Marcius  Coriolanus 
signalizes  his  courage  in  this  war.  III.  T.  Geganius  and 
P.  Minucius  are  chosen  consuls.  Rome  suffers  extremely 
by  a  famine,  and  this  calamity  revives  the  civil  dissensions. 
The  senate,  to  disburthen  the  city,  send  away  great  num¬ 
bers  of  the  people  to  plant  two  colonies.  The  plebeians, 
who  remain  at  Rome,  grow  more  mutinous,  in  proportion 
as  the  famine  increases.  IV.  The  tribunes  give  out,  that 
the  dearth  of  provisions  is  owing  to  the  malice  of  the  senate. 
The  consuls  convene  the  people  to  undeceive  them.  The 
tribunes  dispute  with  the  consuls  the  right  of  speaking  in 
the  assembly.  The  next  day,  a  law  is  passed  by  the  peo¬ 
ple,  tribuno  rogante,  whereby  it  is  made  penal  to  interrupt 
the  tribunes  when  they  are  speaking  in  the  comitia.  Corio¬ 
lanus,  at  the  head  of  some  volunteers,  takes  the  field  and 
ravages  the  enemy’s  territory,  sharing  all  the  spoil  among 
his  soldiers. 
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CHAP.  IX. 


262. 


CORIOLA- 

NUS. 


I.  Plenty  of  corn  being  brought  to  Rome  from  Sicily 
(in  the  consulate  of  M.  Minucius  and  A.  Sempronius)  fresh 
disputes  arise  in  the  senate  about  the  distribution  of  it. 
Coriolanus  is  for  taking  advantage  of  the  people’s  distress 
to  get  the  tribuneship  abolished.  The  younger  senators 
applaud  the  motion.  II.  The  tribunes,  who  had  been 
present  at  this  debate,  go  away  in  a  fury,  and  stir  up  the 
people  to  revenge.  They  cite  Coriolanus  to  appear  be¬ 
fore  them.  He  refuses.  They  endeavour  to  seize  him  as 
he  comes  out  of  the  senate-house,  but  are  repulsed  by 
those  who  attend  him.  The  consuls  appease  the  tumult. 
III.  Early  the  next  morning  the  tribunes  hold  an  assembly 
of  the  people  on  this  affair.  Minucius  the  consul,  by  gentle 
words,  disposes  the  multitude  to  peace ;  but  Coriolanus 
spoils  all  by  a  fresh  declaration  of  the  same  sentiments  which 
had  before  offended  them.  The  tribunes  condemn  him  to 
death.  The  patricians  oppose  the  execution  of  this  rash 
sentence,  and  the  people  seem  not  to  approve  it.  The  tri¬ 
bunes  therefore  resolve  to  prosecute  Coriolanus  in  a  legal 
way,  and  to  convene  the  people  by  tribes  for  his  trial.  The 
assembly  is  adjourned. 


CHAP.  X. 


I.  The  consuls  endeavour  by  remonstrances  to  allay  the 
heat  of  the  tribunes,  and  bring  them  to  conform  to  the 
ancient  usages,  which  did  not  allow  the  people  to  take 
cognizance  of  any  affair  till  it  was  referred  to  them  by  a 
decree  of  the  senate.  The  tribunes  consent  to  observe 
this  rule,  and  desire  they  may  be  heard  by  the  fathers  m 
relation  to  their  charge  against  Coriolanus.  II.  The  tri¬ 
bune  Decius  makes  a  long  speech  in  the  senate,  inveigh¬ 
ing  bitterly  against  the  accused,  and  contending  for  the 
people’s  right  to  judge  him.  III.  Appius  Claudius  in 
very  strong  terms  opposes  this  pretension.  IV.  But  Va¬ 
lerius,  in  terms  no  less  strong,  urges  the  expediency  of  the 
senate’s  compliance.  He  exhorts  Coriolanus  in  the  most 
pathetic  manner  to  submit  himself  to  the  people’s  judg¬ 
ment  ;  and  he  adds  a  discourse  in  behalf  of  a  balance  of 
power  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians.  V.  It  ii 
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carried  by  a  majority  of  votes,  that  Coriolanus  shall  be 
tried  by  the  people.  Coriolanus  having  assurances  given 
him,  that  the  accuser’s  charge  shall  be  confined  to  the 
single  crime  of  tyranny,  consents  to  the  drawing  up  of  the 
decree. 

CHAP.  XI. 

I.  The  day  being  come  for  Coriolanus’s  trial,  a  dispute 
arises  between  the  consuls  and  tribunes,  whether  the 
people  shall  give  their  suffrages  by  centuries,  according 
to  the  ancient  custom,  or  by  tribes,  which  had  never  yet 
been  practised.  The  tribunes,  who  are  for  the  latter, 
prevail.  II.  Coriolanus’s  cause  is  heard.  He  is  con¬ 
demned  to  banishment,  and  leaves  Rome. 

CHAP.  XII. 

I.  The  plebeians  exult  upon  the  victory  they  have 
gained  over  the  patricians  in  the  affair  of  Coriolanus. 
The  Romans  having  now  no  war  abroad,  nor  squabble  at 
home  to  employ  them,  turn  their  minds  wholly  to  super¬ 
stition,  during  the  consulate  of  Q.  Sulpitius  and  Sp.  Lar- 
tius.  II.  The  tribunes,  from  a  political  view,  persuade 
the  people  at  the  next  election  of  consuls  to  choose  men 
of  little  spirit,  and  mean  abilities  for  war.  Their  choice 
falls  upon  C.  Julius  and  P.  Pinarius  Rufus.  III.  In  the 
mean  time,  Coriolanus  retires  privately  to  Antium,  one  of 
the  principal  cities  of  the  Volsci,  discovers  himself  to 
Attius  Tullus,  general  of  that  nation,  offers  him  his  ser¬ 
vice  against  Rome,  and  is  nobly  received  by  him.  IV. 
These  two  generals  concert  a  stratagem  to  stir  up  the 
Volsci  to  renew  the  war  with  the  Romans.  Coriolanus  is 
introduced  by  Tullus  into  the  assembly  of  the  Volscian 
states,  and  there  makes  a  speech,  which  is  highly  ap¬ 
plauded.  They  resolve  upon  war,  and  to  commit  the  con¬ 
duct  of  it  to  Tullus  and  Coriolanus ;  but  first,  by  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  the  latter,  send  an  embassy  to  Rome,  to  make  such 
demands  of  the  republic,  as  they  are  sure  will  be  rejected. 
The  Volscian  ambassadors  are  dismissed  by  the  Roman 
senate  with  a  haughty  answer. 
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3Ianlius  Cincinnatus  are  elected  to  the  consulate.  They 
obtain  a  signal  victory  over  the  Hetrurians,  chieflv  br  the 
bravery  of  the  Fabii,  who  from  this  time  become  popular. 
III.  Caeso  Fabius  (a  third  time)  and  T.  Yirginius  are  cho¬ 
sen  consuls.  Caeso  defeats  the  -Equi  and  Yeientes,  IV. 
The  Fabian  family  undertake  alone  to  guard  the  frontiers 
against  the  VeieDtes.  Caeso,  as  soon  as  he  has  resigned 
the  fasces  (to  L.  JEmilius  and  C.  Servilius)  joins  the  rest 
of  his  family  in  quality  of  procoxsul,  a  new  invented  dig¬ 
nity.  V.  The  Romans  carry  on  the  war  against  the  .Equi, 
Volsei,  and  Yeientes.  .Emilius,  after  a  successful  cam¬ 
paign  against  the  last,  is  refused  a  triumph.  He  seeks  to 
revenge  himself  on  the  senate.  YI.  In  the  succeeding 
consulship  (of  C.  Horatius  and  T.  Menenius)  all  Hetruria 
declares  war  against  Rome.  The  miserable  fate  of  the 
Fabii.  The  Hetrurian  arms  prevail.  But  the  next  year’s 
consuls  (A.  Yirginius  and  P.  Servilius)  give  the  enemy 
an  entire  overthrow. 


CHAP.  XVII. 

I.  The  tribunes  not  being  able  to  carry  their  point  in 
relation  to  the  Agrarian  Law,  turn  their  rage  against  some 
consulars,  who  when  in  power  had  opposed  them.  Me¬ 
nenius,  the  last  year’s  consul,  is  accused  before  the  people, 
and  condemned  in  a  fine.  II.  His  successor  Servilius  is 
maliciously  prosecuted  as  soon  as  he  has  resigned  the 
279.  fasces  to  P.  Valerius  and  C.  Nautius,  but  he  is  honourably 
acquitted.  In  this  and  the  following  consulship  (of  Aulus 
Manlius  and  L.  Furius)  war  is  carried  on  with  success 
against  several  of  the  neighbouring  states.  III.  The 
250.  succeeding  consuls,  L.  .Emilius  (a  third  time  chosen)  and 
Yopiscus  Julius,  are  publicly  called  upon  by  the  tribune 
Genucius  to  name  the  commissioners  for  the  partition  of 
the  lands.  Finding  that  the  consuls  shun  meddling  in 
that  affair,  he  begins  a  criminal  process  against  their  pre¬ 
decessors  Manlius  and  Furius,  for  having  neglected  the 
naming  of  those  commissioners.  The  trial  is  prevented 
bv  the  sudden  death  of  Genucius. 


CHAP.  XVIII. 

I.  The  haughty  and  imprudent  behaviour  of  the  con¬ 
suls  after  the  death  of  Genucius,  in  relation  to  P.  Aolero  ; 
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whom,  though  he  had  been  an  officer,  they  would  oblige  to 
list  himself  for  a  common  soldier.  The  people  rise,  and 
the  consuls  hide  themselves.  II.  L.  Pinarius  and  P.  Fu-  281. 
rius  succeed  to  the  consulate,  and  Volero  is  chosen  a  tri¬ 
bune  of  the  people.  Volero  proposes  a  law  for  electing  Volero’s 
the  tribunes  in  the  comitia  by  tribes.  The  disputes  on  Lv" ' 
this  head  are  interrupted  by  a  plague.  III.  The  senate 
get  the  consulship  for  Appius  Claudius  and  T.  Quinctius.  282. 

The  two  colleagues  differ  about  the  means  to  defeat  Vo- 
lero’s  project.  IV.  Volero  renews  the  proposal  of  his 
law  in  an  assembly  of  the  people.  Quinctius,  by  soft 
words,  disposes  the  people  to  reject  it :  but  Appius,  by  a 
speech  full  of  pride  and  heat,  ruins  the  effect  of  what  his 
colleague  had  said.  The  tribune  Laetorius  commands  Lastom,s- 
Appius  to  leave  the  assembly,  and  even  orders  him  to  be 
led  to  prison.  A  scuffle  ensues.  Night  puts  an  end  to  the 
disorder.  V.  The  tumult  is  renewed  the  next  morning. 

Quinctius  by  prudent  management  quiets  it,  and  prevails 
with  the  senate  to  let  Volero’s  law  pass. 

CHAP.  XIX. 

I.  The  consuls  lead  two  armies  into  the  field  against  the 
./Equi  and  Volsci.  Appius’s  troops,  that  he  may  have  no 
claim  to  a  triumth,  refuse  to  fight  the  enemy.  He  punishes 
them  with  the  utmost  severity,  and  returns  to  Rome.  II. 

The  affair  of  the  Agrarian  law  being  revived  in  the  con¬ 
sulship  of  his  successors  (L.  Valerius  (a  second  time  con-  283. 
sul)  and  T.  .®milius)  he  opposes  the  tribunes  with  more 
heat  than  ever.  They  cite  him  before  the  people,  as  an 
enemy  to  the  public  liberty.  He  kills  himself.  III.  The 
tribunes  resume  the  affair  of  the  conquered  lands,  but 
drop  it  again  till  the  close  of  the  next  consulship  (of  A. 

Virginius  and  T.  Numicius)  when  no  plebeian  appears  in  284. 
the  comitia,  where  T.  Quinctius  (a  second  time)  and  Q. 

Servilius  are  chosen  to  that  dignity.  These  consuls,  to  285. 
keep  things  quiet  at  Rome,  busy  the  people  in  various  wars, 

IV.  The  domestic  dissensions  begin  afresh  in  the  consul-  286. 
ship  of  T.  iEmilius  (  a  second  time  consul)  and  Q.  Fabius. 
iEmilius  favours  the  people  in  relation  to  the  Agrarian 
law.  Fabius,  without  promoting  that  affair,  falls  upon  an 
expedient  to  stop  their  complaints.  V.  He  then  takes  the  _ 
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field,  and  reduces  the  iEqui  to  ask  peace ;  who  nevertheless 

287.  in  the  next  consulate  of  Sp.  Posthumius  and  Q.  Servilius 
(now  a  second  time  consul)  begin  to  stir  again ;  and  in 
the  following  year,  when  T.  Quinctius  (a  third  time)  and 

288.  Q.  Fabius  (a  second  time)  are  consuls,  the  war  breaks  out 

289.  anew;  it  is  continued  by  their  successors,  A.  Posthumius 
and  Sp.  Furius,  to  the  advantage  of  the  Romans.  VI.  In 

290.  the  succeeding  consulate  of  P.  Servilius  Priscus  and  L. 
iEbutius  Elva,  a  most  dreadful  plague  rages  in  the  city. 
The  iEqui  and  Volsci  appear  before  Rome,  but  soon  retire  : 
and  the  Romans  the  next  year,  under  the  command  of  the 

291.  cew  consuls  (L.  Lucretius  and  T.  Veturius)  give  them  an 
entire  overthrow. 

CHAP.  XX. 

I.  During  the  absence  of  the  consuls  from  Rome,, 
Terek-  Terentius  Arsa,  one  of  the  tribunes,  proposes  to  the  peo- 
tian  Law,  p]6j  that  there  should  be  an  establishment  of  Fixed  Laws 
to  be  the  Rule  to  the  magistrates  in  deciding  causes  be¬ 
tween  man  and  man.  II.  Q.  Fabius,  governor  of  the  city, 
warmly  opposes  it,  and  sends  to  the  consuls  to  return  to 
Rome.  Terentius,  on  their  arrival,  suspends  the  pursuit  of 
his  design.  III.  But  the  affair  is  revived  in  the  succeed- 

C92.  ing  consulate  of  P.  Volumnius  and  S.  Sulpitius.  Great 
contests  about  it.  A  stop  put  to  it  by  prodigies  and  ill 
omens.  IV.  The  law  is  again  proposed.  The  Contending 
parties  come  to  blows.  Quinctius  Caeso,  the  son  of  Quinc¬ 
tius  Cincinnatus,  is  cited  before  the  commons  for  the  vio¬ 
lent  part  he  had  acted  in  those  scuffles,  V.  He  has  not 
courage  to  appear  on  the  day  appointed  for  his  trial.  His 
uncle  T.  Quinctius  appears  for  him.  Cseso  is  falsely  ac¬ 
cused  of  murder.  The  decision  of  the  cause  is  deferred  to 
another  day ;  before  the  coming  of  which  Caeso  banishes 
himself. 

CHAP.  XXL  i 

I.  Notwithstanding  the  violent  proceedings  of  the  tri¬ 
bunes  against  Caeso,  the  patricians  keep  steady  in  their 
opposition  to  the  Terentian  law ;  and  the  better  to  main¬ 
tain  their  ground,  they  get  G.  Claudius  (brother  of  that 
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Appius  Claudius  who  killed  himself)  Into  the  consulship. 
(P-  Valerius,  now  a  second  time  consul,  is  given  him  for 
a  colleague.)  The  tribunes,  despairing  of  victory  in  a 
fair  open  contest,  combine  together  to  destroy  the  better 
part  of  the  senate  ;  and  in  order  thereto,  pretend  to  have 
discovered  a  plot  upon  the  public  liberty.  Claudius  ex¬ 
poses  their  malice  and  forgeries  before  the  people,  and 
thereby  quashes  their  wicked  design. 

CHAP.  XXII. 

I.  These  civil  broils  among  the  Romans  encourage  one 
Herdonius,  a  private  Sabine,  to  attempt  the  conquest  of 
Rome.  At  the  head  of  four  thousand  men  he  surprises 
the  Capitol.  The  tribunes  take  advantage  of  this  pub¬ 
lic  distress,  and  before  they  will  consent  to  let  the  people 
arm,  insist  upon  a  promise  from  the  consuls,  that  they 
will  not  oppose  the  passing  of  the  Terentian  law.  Claudius 
rejects  the  condition,  but  Valerius  makes  the  promise  re¬ 
quired,  and  prevails  with  the  people  to  march  against  the 
enemy,  and  take  an  oath  not  to  lay  down  their  arms  with¬ 
out  the  consuls’  leave.  Valerius  is  killed  in  the  attack  of 
the  Capitol.  Nevertheless  the  Romans  carry  the  place, 

and  Herdonius  is  slain. 

.  - 

CHAP.  XXIII. 

I.  C.  Claudius  is  cited  by  the  tribunes  to  perform  the 
promise  of  his  deceased  colleague.  He  defers  it  under 
various  pretences ;  and  at  length  refuses  to  do  any  thing 
in  the  affair,  till  a  new  consul  be  elected  in  the  room  of 
Valerius.  L.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus  is  chosen  to  that  dig¬ 
nity  in  his  absence,  to  the  terror  of  the  people  who  had  so 
lately  banished  his  son  Caeso.  The  deputies  from  the  se- 
.  nate  urho  carry,  Quinctius  the  news  of  his  election,  find 
him  driving  the  plough.  II.  He  comes  to  Rome,  con¬ 
venes  a  general  assembly,  reproves  both  senate  and  peo¬ 
ple  for  their  past  behaviour,  and  threatens  the  latter  (whose 
oath  of  obedience  to  the  consuls  was  still  binding)  to  lead 
them  into  the  field,  and  make  them  pass  the  winter  there. 
By  this  and  other  arts,  which  he  employs,  he  makes  the 
tribunes  desist  from  their  pursuit  of  the  Terentian  law. 
111.  Virginias  Volscius,  and  the  other  tribunes,  get  tbem- 
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selves  continued  in  their  employment  for  another  year, 
notwithstanding  a  decree  of  the  senate  expressly  made  to 
hinder  any  citizen  from  standing  two  years  together  for 
the  same  office.  The  senate  hereupon  are  for  continuing 
Quinctius  a  second  year  in  the  consulate,  but  he  rejects 
the  motion  with  indignation,  and  reprimands  them  for 
showing  so  little  regard  to  their  own  decrees.  The  fasces 
2y4.  are  transferred  to  Q.  Fabius  and  L.  Cornelius ;  and  Quinc¬ 
tius  returns  to  his  plough.  The  quaestors  commence  a 
prosecution  against  Volscius,  for  having  borne  false  wit¬ 
ness  against  Quinctius’s  son  Caeso ;  but  the  tribunes  put 
a  stop  to  it,  and  the  senate  make  this  a  pretext  for  conti¬ 
nuing  their  opposition  to  the  Terentian  law. 

CHAP.  XXIV. 

I.  The  consuls  of  the  present  year  are  successful  in  war 
against  the  iEqui  and  Volsci.  But  the  next  year,  when 
295.  C.  Nautius  and  L.  Minucius  are  consuls,  the  latter  having 
the  conduct  of  the  war  against  the  iFqui,  suffers  himself 
to  be  so  shut  up  by  the  enemy  in  a  valley,  that  his  whole 
army  is  in  danger  of  perishing  by  hunger.  His  colleague 
being  employed  against  the  Latines,  and  therefore  unable 
to  assist  him,  names  Quinctius  Cincinnatus  dictator.  This 
great  man  being  fetched  again  from  his  plough,  puts  him¬ 
self  at  the  head  of  a  strong  army,  expeditiously  marches 
against  the  Aiqui,  blocks  them  up  in  their  camp  as  closely 
as  they  had  blocked  up  Minucius,  and  reduces  them  to 
surrender  on  his  own  terms.  He  then  degrades  Minucius 
from  the  consulate,  and  refuses  to  let  the  soldiers,  whom 
he  had  rescued  from  danger,  have  any  part  of  the  enemies 
spoils. 

They  nevertheless,  in  gratitude  to  him,  make  him  a  pre¬ 
sent  of  a  m  own  of  gold.  He  has  a  triumph  at  his  return 
to  Rome;  and  the  l6th  day  after  his  promotion  to  the 
dictatorship  resigns  that  office,  and  retires  once  more  into 
the  country,  his  son  Caeso  being  first  recalled  from  banish¬ 
ment.  II.  The  senate  in  the  next  consulate  (of  C.  Hora- 
29G.  tius  and  Q.  Minucius)  recal  Quinctius  again  to  Rome;  to 
set  him  up  against  the  tribunes,  who  refuse. the  necessary 
levies  for  a  war  with  the  4iqui  and  Sabines,  unless  the 
Terentian  law  be  first  passed.  Quinctius  advises  the  se- 
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nate  and  the  whole  body  of  the  patricians  to  take  arms : 
they  accordingly  repair  all  armed  to  the  Fbrum,  where 
Horatius  convenes  an  assembly  of  the  people,  and  re¬ 
proaches  them  with  their  baseness  and  cowardice.  The 
tribune  Virginias,  seeing  the  multitude  moved  by  the 
consul’s  speech,  consents  to  drop  the  affair  of  the  law, 
and  to  wave  his  opposition  to  the  levies,  provided  the  se¬ 
nate  will  suffer  the  number  of  the  tribunes  to  be  augmented 
to  ten.  C.  Claudius  opposes  this  motion,  but  Quinctius 
declaring  that  he  thinks  it  may  turn  to  the  senate’s  advan¬ 
tage  to  comply  with  it,  his  opinion  prevails,  and  the  people 
afe  allowed  to  choose  Ten  Tribunes. 

Ten  tri¬ 
bunes. 

CHAP.  XXV. 


I.  Icilius,  chief  of  the  tribunes,  proposes  that  mount 
Avert  tine  may  be  yielded  to  the  people.  The  consuls  M. 
Valerius  and  Sp.  Virginius  looking  upon  this  new  demand 
as  a  prelude  to  the  revival  of  the  Agrarian  law,  and  defer¬ 
ring  therefore  to  convene  the  senate  for  the  hearing  and 
debating  it,  Icilius  sends  an  officer  to  them,  commanding 
them  to  assemble  the  senate  forthwith,  and  to  repair  to  it 
themselves.  The  messenger,  by  order  of  the  consuls,  is 
chastised  tot-1  his  insolence  by  one  of  their  lictors.  The 
tribunes  caiise  the  lictor  to  be  seized,  and  the  senate,  to 
save  his  life,  are  obliged  to  3rield  to  the  people  the  ground 
they  demand,  II.  The  concessions  of  the  senate  make 
the  tribunes  ’still  more  presumptuous.  T.  Romilius  and 
C*  Veturius  (ebnsuls  for  the  next  year )  attempting  to  force 
theicitizefts  to  list  themselves  for  a  War  in  spite  of  the  op¬ 
position  of  the  tribunes,  the  latter  order  the  aediles  to 
seize  those  supreme  magistrates  and  lead  them  to  prison. 
The  patricians  hinder  by  force  the  execution  of  this  order. 
The  tribunes  hereupon  cite  the  consuls  to  appear  before 
ad  assembly  of  the  people.  Their  citation  being  disre¬ 
garded,  they  apply  to  the  senate  for  a  decree,  empowering 
tffe  people  to  try  the  consuls.  Romilius  answers  them 
with  reproaches  and  menaces,  and  nothing  is  determined 
tbagday.  III.  The  tribunes,  without  any  further  seifoitP 
iug  a  senatus-cnnmllum,  resolve  to  get  the  consuls  hob- 
demnedfefjr  the^eople  in  a  fine ;  bht  when  the  dayTof  th® 
aisemttljp^fdes,'«f%‘^rep  thardifsigriy  athl 
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the  Agrarian  and  Terentian  laws.  Sicinius  Dentatus,  an 
old  soldier,  makes  a  notable  speech  in  relation  to  the  for¬ 
mer.  The  assembly  is  adjourned  to  the  next  day ;  and 
then  the  patricians  by  violence  hinder  the  suffrages  from 
being  collected.  The  following-  day  the  people  being 
again  assembled,  empower  their  tribunes  to  make  inquiry 
after  the  authors  of  the  tumult.  The  misdemeanor  is 
charged  upon  three  eminent  patrician  families ;  and  the 
senate,  to  pacify  the  people,  suffer  tho^estates  of  the  de¬ 
linquents  to  be  confiscated  without  opposition.  IV.  During 
these  contentions,  the  consuls  are  obliged  to  lead  an  army 
into  the  field  against  the  iEqui.  Sicinius  Dentatus  serves 
as  volunteer  in  this  war  at  the  head  of  eight  hundred 
veterans.  Romilius  orders  him  with  his  company  upon  a 
desperate  enterprise.  Sicinius  remonstrates  against  it,  but 
nevertheless  obeys ;  and  he  succeeds  so  well,  as  to  occa¬ 
sion  the  total  defeat  of  the  enemy  by  the  consuls;  after- 
wards-he  marches  to  Rome,  complains  to  the  people  of  the 
general’s  tyranny,  and  prevails  with  them  to  refuse  him  a 
triumph.  And  in  the  following  consulate  (of  Sp.  Tarpeius 
and  A.  iEternius)  Sicinius  being  chosen  tribune,  Romilius 
and  Veturius  are  accused  before  the  people  for  miscon¬ 
duct  during  their  magistracy,  and  fined.  A  law  is  also 
passed,  empowering  any  magistrate  to  impose  a  fine  for 
disobedience. 


CHAP.  XXVI. 

I.  The  tribunes,  finding  they  cannot  by  any  means  bring 
the  consuls  to  hear  of  the  Agrarian  law,  return  to  the 
pursuit  of  the  Terentian.  Romilius,  whom  the  people  had 
lately  fined,  takes  part  with  them  on  this  occasion.  At 
his  motion  both  senate  and  people  agree  to  send  deputies 
to  Athens  to  copy  out  the  laws  of  Solon,  and  of  the  other 
lawgivers  of  Greece,  in  order  to  form  thereby  a  body  of 
Roman  law,  to  be  the  future  rule  to  the  magistrates  in  all 
the  parts  of  their  administration.  The  next  year  (when 
Sextus  Quintilius  and  P.  Horatius  are  consuls)  there  is 
neither  war  abroad,  nor  contention  at  home,  but  Rome- is 
dreadfully  afflicted  by  a  plague.  II.  In  the  following 
consulate  of  P.  Sestius  and  T.  Menenius,  the  deputies  re¬ 
turn  from  Greece.  The  people  press^  the  nomination  of 
'  '  '  bk>r  "jo  A  to  alarm  ads  t8mbuElO  r> 
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the  ten  commissioners,  or  decemvirs,  who  are  to  compile 
the  new  laws.  The  consuls,  to  avoid  proceeding  in  this 
affair,  insist  upon  a  previous  election  of  their  successors, 
under  whose  administration  it  is  to  be  settled.  Appius 
Claudius  (son  of  that  Appius  who  killed  himself,  and 
grandson  of  the  first  Appius)  is  chosen  with  T.  Genucius. 
After  this  Menenius  pretends  sickness.  The  consuls  elect, 
to  please  the  people,  offer  to  forego  their  pretensions  to  the 
consulate,  rather  than  hinder  the  immediate  nomination  of 
the  decemvirs.  Sestius,  the  colleague  of  Menenius,  assem¬ 
bles  the  senate,  where  it  is  carried  by  a  majority  to  create 
decemvirs,  and  the  tribunes,  after  some  struggle,  consent 
to  let  them  be  all  patricians.  Ill.  The  election  is  made  in 
the  comitia  by  centuries,  where  Appius  is  the  first  named. 
The  decemvirs,  having  entered  upon  their  office,  behave 
themselves  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people.  They 
compose  Ten  Tables  of  Laws,  which  are  approved  by 
the  centuries  assembled. 

CHAP.  XXVII. 

Fragments  of  the  Ten  Tables  of  laws  before  mentioned, 
as  they  have  been  collected  and  digested  by  the  learned 
Jesuits  Catrou  and  Rouble,  and  also  of  the  Two  Tables 
of  laws  soon  after  added  to  the  Ten. 

CHAP.  XXVIII. 

I.  The  people  and  senate  agree  to  have  the  same  sort 
of  government  continued  for  another  year,  m  order  to  the 
adding  two  tables  of  laws  to  the  ten  already  established. 
The  colleagues  of  Appius,  suspecting  him  of  ambitious 
views,  declare  him  president  of  the  assembly  where  the 
second  election  of  decemvirs  is  to  be  made,  thinking 
thereby  to  hinder  him  from  being  one  of  the  candidates. 
But  Appius,  in  spite  of  all  decency,  names  himself  the 
first,  and  not  only  gains  the  voices  of  the  assembly  in  his 
own  favour,  but  in  favour  of  nine  men  (three  of  them  ple¬ 
beians)  all  devoted  to  his  will;  to  the  exclusion  of  all  his 
late  colleagues,  and  of  the  best  men  in  the  republic.  II. 
The  new  decemvirs  privately  agree  to  make  their  authority 
perpetual.  They  exercise  an  absolute  and  cruel  tyranny. 
C.  Claudius,  the  uncle  of  Appius,  would  reprove  him  for 
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his  conduct,  but  cannot  get  admittance  to  him.  Two  new 
tables  of  laws  are  drawn  up.  III.  The  year  of  the  de¬ 
cemvirs  government  being  expired,  they  continue  them¬ 
selves  in  office  by  their  own  authority.  They  convene  the 
senate  in  order  to  obtain  a  levy  of  troops  to  oppose  the  in¬ 
cursions  of  the  rEqui  and  Sabines.  Valerius,  an  ayowed 
enemy  of  the  decemvirs,  in  the  warmth  of  his  zeal,  rises  up 
to  speak  before  his  turn.  Appius  commands  him  silence, 
and  not  being  obeyed,  threatens  to  punish  him  as  an  in¬ 
cendiary.  Horatius  answers  the  decemvir  in  a  bold  speech, 
which  makes  him  soften  his  tone  and  manner.  Appius 
desires  his  uncle  C.  Claudius  to  give  his  opinion.  The 
uncle  with  great  frankness  reproves  his  nephew  for  all  his 
vices  and  tyranny,  and  exhorts  him  to  divest  himself  of  a 
power  which  he  held  only  by  usurpation,  and  which  in  the 
end  would  prove  fatal  to  him.  He  concludes  with  declar¬ 
ing  against  any  levies  of  troops  till  the  consulship  Lbe  re¬ 
stored.  The  Quinctii  and  all  the  other  eminent  members 
of  the  senate  are  of  the  same  opinion.  The  majority  is 
nevertheless  for  empowering  the  decemvirs  to  raise  troops, 
and  to  command  them  ;  which  Appius  perceiving,  then 
calls  upon  Valerius  to  speak  his  opinion.  Valerius  declares 
for  naming  a  dictator,  and  moves  to  have  the  question 
put,  and  this  motion  is  seconded ;  but  the  other  party  cry 
out,  that  the  affair  is  already  determined,  and  the  care  of 
the  war  given  to  the  decemvirs.  A  decree  to  that  effect 
is  accordingly  drawn  up.  IV.  Valerius  and  Horatius*  to 
secure  themselves  from  being  insulted  by  the  decemvirs, 
keep  guards  about  their  persons.  Many  of  the  senators, 
and  other  principal  citizens,  retire  into  the  country.  A,p- 
pius  confiscates  their  estates.  V.  Fabius,  with  two  other 
of  the  decemvirs,  leads  an  army  against  the  Sabines. 
Five  other  decemvirs  lead  five  legions  against  the  /Equi. 
Appius  and  Oppius  stay  with  a  body  of  troops  in  Rome. 
Nothing  succeeds  in  the  two  camps,  the  soldiers  being  re¬ 
solved  not  to  conquer.  Sicinius  Dentatus,  that  old  soldier, 
who  had  been  in  one  hundred  and  twenty  battles,  publicly 
gives  out  at  Rome,  that  the  misfortunes  of  the  campaign  are 
owing  to  the  incapacity  of  the  generals.  Appius  hereupon 
contrives,  in  concert  with  the  decemvirs,  who;  command 
against  the  Sabines,  to  get  him  treacherously  murdered. 
The  discovery  and  report  of  so  detestable#  villany  disposes 
the  soldiers  to  a  revolt. 
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CHAP.  XXIX. 

I.  Appius  (at  Rome)  falls  in  love  with  Virginia,  the  Virginia. 
daughter  of  a  plebeian  named  Virginius,  a  centurion  in 
the  army  employed  against  the  iEqui.  To  get  her  into 
his  power,  having  in  vain  tried  to  corrupt  her  nurse,  he 
concerts  a  stratagem  with  M.  Claudius,  one  of  his  clients. 

Claudius  seizes  the  girl  as  a  slave  belonging  to  him,  and 
leads  her  before  the  decemvir’s  tribunal,  there  to  have  his 
right  legally  confirmed  to  him.  He  pretends  that  Vir¬ 
ginia  was  born  of  one  of  his  slaves,  and  that  Numitoria, 
the  wife  of  Virginius,  had  (in  concert  with  the  mother  of 
the  girl)  imposed  her  upon  Virginius  as  her  own  child, 
she  herself  being  barren.  II.  Numitorius,  the  uncle  of 
Virginia,  demands  that  the  decision  of  the  affair  may  be 
suspended,  and  his  niece  left  under  his  care  till  her  father 
can  be  fetched  from  the  camp.  The  decemvir  finds  rea¬ 
sons  for  refusing  this  request :  but  Icilius,  to  whom  Vir¬ 
ginia  had  been  promised  in  marriage,  coming  into  court 
just  in  this  instant,  spirits  up  the  people  to  such  a  pitch  of 
fury,  that  Appius  thinks  fit  to  comply.  Virginius  is  sent 
for,  and  arrives  at  Rome,  notwithstanding  the  secret  mea¬ 
sures  taken  by  Appius  to  intercept  him  on  the  road.  III. 

The  cause  is  heard,  and  the  imposture  of  Claudius  made 
manifest  to  all  present.  Appius  nevertheless  making  hini- 
self  a  witness  in  the  affair,  and  pretending  conscience, 
decrees  Virginia  to  his  client.  The  father  hereupon,  to 
hinder  his  daughter  from  being  dishonoured,  stabs  her, 
and  thfen  hastens  back  to  the  army,  leaving  the  city  in  a 
great  commotion,  which  Valerius  and  Horatius  take  cafe 
to  augment.  IV.  The  soldiers,  upon  hearing  the  tragical 
story  from  Virginius,  revolt  from  their  generals,  return  to 
Rome,  and  encamp  on  Mount  Aventine.  V.  The  senate 
being  Convened  by  the  decemvir  Oppius,  despatch  three 
Of  their  body  to  thetn,  to  question  them  upon  their  deser- 
tion.  The  Soldiers  unanimously  cry  out,  to  haiC  Valerius  .  3? 
and  Horatius  sOrit  to  them,  and  they  give  no  other  answer. 

This  army  is  Soon  after  joined  by  all  the  soldiers  of  the 
other,  who  were  equally  incensed  against  the  decemvirs, 
^adse'teoftlpMttelaof  Icilius.  sThe  senate  'is  for  seeding 

th^  routineers  ;  but  those  t^o 
Jlovsi  o  oi  aioihiat  a&t 
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senators  refuse  to  go  unless  the  decemvirs  depose  them¬ 
selves.  The  latter  reject  this  condition,  till  they  hear  that 
the  armies  are  marched  to  the  Mons  Sacer ;  they  then  pro¬ 
mise  to  lay  down  their  authority.  VI.  Valerius  and  Horatius 
repair  to  the  Mons  Sacer,  and  prevail  with  the  army,  upon 
a  promise  of  the  ancient  government’s  being  restored,  to 
return  to  Piome ;  but  the  soldiers  before  they  separate 
choose  their  tribunes  ;  and  soon  after  Valerius  and  Horatius 
are  named  consuls.  VII.  These  popular  magistrates  get 
several  new  laws  passed  in  favour  of  the  people.  VIII. 
Virginius,  being  now  one  of  the  tribunes,  impeaches  Appius 
for  his  conduct  as  a  judge  in  relation  to  Virginia;  and 
insists  upon  his  making  his  defence  immediately,  or  being 
imprisoned  till  the  day  of  trial.  Appius  appeals  to  the 
people,  but  in  vain.  He  is  carried  to  prison.  His  uncle, 
C.  Claudius,  solicits  for  his  enlargement  without  success. 
Appius  dies  in  prison.  His  colleague,  Oppius,  being  tried 
and  condemned,  dies  also  in  prison  the  day  of  his  commit¬ 
ment.  The  other  decemvirs  all  banish  themselves.  Clau¬ 
dius,  the  client  and  minister  of  Appius,  is  condemned  to 
death,  yet  suffers  only  banishment.  The  tribune,  Duilius, 
puts  a  stop  to  all  further  prosecutions,  relating  to  the  ty¬ 
ranny  of  the  decemvirs. 

CHAP.  XXX. 

I.  The  consuls  take  the  field.  Valerius  defeats  the  .ZEqni 
and  Volsci,  and  Horatius,  the  Sabines.  Nevertheless  the 
senate,  being  dissatisfied  with  their  too  popular  administra¬ 
tion,  and  being  especially  moved  by  a  speech  of  C.  Clau¬ 
dius,  who  inveighs  bitterly  against  them,  reject  their  petition 
for  a  triumph.  Hereupon  they  apply  to  the  people,  and 
obtain  of  them,  by  means  of  the  tribunes,  what  the  senate 
had  refused.  II.  The  tribunes  form  a  design  of  getting 
themselves  perpetuated  in  the  tribuneship,  and  Horatius 
and  Valerius  in  the  consulate.  Duilius,  disliking  this  pro¬ 
ject  of  his  colleagues,  contrives  to  defeat  that  part  of  it 
which  related  to  the  consuls,  by  engaging  these  to  declare 
publicly,  that  they  will  not  hold  over  after  their  year  is  ex¬ 
pired,  though  the  people  should  desire  it.  He  then  holds 
the  assembly  for  electing  tribunes ;  and  by  his  influence, 
joined  with  the  senate’s,  five  new  ones  are  chosen;  after 
which,  finding  that  he  cannot  prevail  with  the  tribes  to  fill 
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the  other  five  places  with  oew  magistrates,  he  dismisses  the 
assembly,  referring  the  completion  of  the  whole  number  of 
ten  tribunes  to  the  five  already  elected.  These  five,  among 
those  they  associate  with  them  in  their  office,  name  two  pa¬ 
tricians.  (Lartius  Herminius  and  T.  Virginius  are  chosen 
consuls.)  Thebonius  Asper,  one  of  the  plebeian  tri¬ 
bunes,  shortly  after  gets  a  law  passed,  forbidding  the  tri¬ 
bunes  the  practice  of  co-optation.  III.  The  next  year 
(when  M.  Geganius  and  C.  Junius  are  consuls)  produces 
nothing  remarkable.  But  in  the  succeeding  consulate,  (of 
T.  Quinctius  Capitolinus  and  Agrippa  Furius)  the  old  dis¬ 
sensions  are  renewed;  insomuch  that  though  the  .ZEqui 
and  Volsci,  taking  advantage  of  these  disorders,  ravage  the 
country  to  the  very  gates  of  Rome,  the  tribunes  oppose  the 
necessary  levies  of  troops  to  repulse  them  ;  but  Quinctius 
gets  the  better  of  this  opposition,  by  a  speech  he  makes  to 
the  people.  The  consuls  rout  the  enemy,  and  make  a'great 
slaughter  of  them.  IV.  The  Roman  people  dishonour 
themselves  by  a  judgment  they  give  in  a  cause  referred  to 
their  arbitration,  by  the  cities  of  Ardea  and  Aricia. 
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CHAP.  XXXI. 


I.  The  commons  of  Rome  (in  the  consulate  of  M.  Ge-  303. 
nucius  and  C.  Curtius)  demand  that  plebeians  may  be  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  consulship,  and  that  the  law  prohibiting  pa- 
cians  and  plebeians  from  inter-marrying  may  be  repealed. 
Canuleius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  declares  to  the  senate  in  the  Canuleius. 
most  solemn  manner,  that  he  will  constantly  oppose  all  levies 
of  troops,  let  the  want  of  them  be  never  so  pressing,  till 
these  concessions  are  made  to  the  people.  II.  C.  Claudius, 
in  a  private  assembly  of  the  oldest  senators,  moves  to  have 
recourse  to  arms  and  violence,  rather  than  yield  to  these 
demands.  But  T.  Quinctius  and  the  majority  of  the  assembly 
think  it  better  to  comply  than  come  to  a  rupture  with  the 
people.  Claudius  hereupon,  to  hinder  the  debasing  of  the 
consulship,  makes  this  new  proposal,  that  instead  of  consuls, 
a  certain  number  of  military  tribunes  be  chosen  partly 
out  of  the  senate,  and  partly  from  among  the  commons  ;  and 
that  these  new  magistrates  be  invested  with  consular  power. 

This  project  being  approved,  the  senate  is  assembled,  and 
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tftfe  tribunes  arc  called  to  it,  to  give  their  reasons  in  behalf 
of  the  new  laws  which  they  demand.  Canuleius,  instead  of 
speaking  to  the  matter  in  hand,  inveighs  against  the  con¬ 
suls  for  holding  secret  assemblies,  from  which  Horatius  and 
Valerius  are  excluded.  The  consul,  Genucius,  gives  a 
satisfactory  answer  to  this  complaint.  After  Valerius  and 
Horatius  have  spoken  in  favour  of  the  people,  and  Claudius 
against  them,  the  consul’s  brother,  T.  Genucius,  makes  the 
proposal  which  had  been  suggested  by  C.  Claudius.  In 
conclusion  it  is  approved  by  senate  and  people,  and  six 
military  tribunes  (three  of  each  order)  are  to  take  the 
place  of  two  consuls.  III.  But  when  the  day  of  election 
comes,  the  people  will  not  give  their  voices  to  any  but  pa¬ 
tricians;  and  only  three  military  tribunes  are  elected.  These 
are  obliged  soon  after  to  abdicate  on  account  of  some  defect 
in  their  inauguration ;  and  two  consuls  (L.  Papirius  and  L. 
Sempronius)  are  chosen  to  govern  the  republic  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  year.  IV.  Under  the  succeeding  administration 
of  T.  Quinctius  Capitolinus  (a  fifth  time  consul)  and  M. 
Geganius,  (a  second  time)  the  censorship  is  established. 

CHAP.  XXXII. 

I.  The  Romans  put  an  end  to  the  civil  war  among  the 
Ardeates.  II.  The  next  year’s  consuls^  M.  Fabius  and 
Posthumius  iEbutius,  make  the  Ardeates  some  amends  for 
the  wrongs  the  Romans  had  done  them  on  occasion  of 
their  contest  with  the  Aricians.  This  year  proves  a  year 
of  peace,  as  does  also  the  following  year,  when  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  in  the  hands  of  C.  Furius  and  M.  Papirius.  III. 
But  in  the  succeeding  consulate  of  Proculus  Geganius  and 
L.  Menenius,  a  Roman  knight,  named  Sp.  Maelius,  aspires 
to  the  sovereign  power.  Being  a  rich  corn-merchant,  he, 
during  a  dearth  of  provisions,  wins  the  meaner  sort  of 
people  by  a  free  distribution  of  corn,  and  some  of  their 
tribunes  by  money.  He  causes  great  quantities  of  arms 
to  be  brought  into  his  house  by  night.  His  designs  are 
discovered  by  Minucius,  superintendant  of  provisions,  in 
the  consulate  of  T.  Quinctius  Capitolinus  (now  a  sixth 
time  consul)  and  Agrippa  Menenius.  Quinctius  on  this 
occasion  names  his  brother,  Quinctius  Cincinnatus,  dic¬ 
tator,  who  appoints  Servilius  Ahala.tp.be  his  general  of 
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the  horse.  Maelius  being  summoned  to  appear  before  the 
dictator’s  tribunal,  and  not  obeying,  is  slain  by  Servilius. 

Three  of  the  tribunes,  provoked  at  this  action,  stir  up  the 
people  to  mutiny;  and  the  patricians,  to  pacify  them, 
consent  to  the  creation  of  military  tribunes  for  the  next 
year.  None  but  patricians  are  chosen  to  that  office.  315. 

CHAP.  XXXIII. 

I.  Fidenae  revolts  from  the  Romans,  and  puts  itself 
under  the  protection  of  Tolumnius,  king  of  the  Veientes.  y  .i  r  i  a 
The  Romans  prepare  for  war,  and  thinking  it  advisable 
to  have  consuls  to  conduct  it,  M.  Geganius  (a  third  time) 
and  L.  Sergius  are  chosen  ;  but  these  soon  resign  the  care  3l<5. 
of  the  war  to  a  dictator,  Maraercus  AEmilius,  who  defeats 
the  enemy  in  a  pitched  battle,  wherein  Cornelius  Cossus, 
a  legionary  tribune,  kills  Tolumnius  and  strips  him  of 
his  armour.  II.  In  the  following  consulate  of  M.  Corne-  317. 
lius  and  L.  Papirius,  a  tribune,  named  Sp.  Maelius,  com¬ 
mences  a  prosecution  against  Servilius  and  Minucius,  for 
the  death  of  Maelius  the  corn-merchant.  The  historians 
are  not  agreed  about  the  issue  of  it.  III.  The  Veientes 
and  Fidenates  renew  the  war  during  the  consulate  of 
Julius  lulus  and  L.  Virginius,  when  the  Romans  are  sorely  318. 
distressed  by  a  plague.  Q.  Servilius  Priscus,  being  named 
dictator,  routs  the  enemy  and  takes  Fidenae.  It  is  uncer¬ 
tain  what  magistrates  were  chosen  to  govern  the  republic 
the  next  year  ;  but  whoever  they  were,  they  resigned  319. 
their  authority  to  Mamercus  iEmilius,  who  is  again  named 
to  the  dictatorship,  upon  a  rumour  that  all  Hetruria  is 
preparing  for  war.  This  rumour  proves  groundless.  j9£mi- 
lius,  through  zeal  for  the  public  liberty,  gets  a  law 
passed  restraining  the  office  of  censor  to  eighteen  months 
duration.  He  then  resigns  the  dictatorship.  C.  Furius 
and  M.  Geganius,  the  censors,  in  revenge  deprive  him  of 
the  common  privileges  of  a  citizen.  iEmilius  neverthe¬ 
less  protects  those  his  bitter  enemies  from  the  fury  of  the 
populace,  who  are  ready  to  murder  them.  IV.  The  se^> 
note  are  obliged  to  humour  the  people,  by  suffering  mili¬ 
tary  tribunes  to  be  created  for  the  next  year.  However  >  320, 
none  but  patricians  are  chosen.  Nothing  memorable 
happens  during  their  administration,  but  a  plaguefwhioh 
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ceases  in  the  following  year,  when  the  republic  is  again 

321.  governed  by  military  tribunes,  all  patricians.  The  rich 
plebeians  complain  of  the  poorer  sort  for  their  having 
constantly  refused  to  elect  any  of  them  to  that  magistracj7. 
A  law  is  passed,  forbidding  those  who  stand  for  offices 
to  wear  garments  of  an  extraordinary  whiteness  :  the  se¬ 
nate,  fearing  lest  some  of  the  chief  plebeians  should  get 
into  the  military  tribuneship,  determine,  if  possible,  to 
restore  the  consulship  (from  which  plebeians  are  ex¬ 
cluded.)  A  war  with  the  iEqui  favours  this  design.  T. 

322.  Quinctius  (son  of  Lucius)  and  C.  Julius  are  chosen  con¬ 
suls  ;  but  these  disagreeing,  through  jealousy,  the  senate 
judge  it  necessary  to  have  a  dictator.  The  consuls  refuse 
to  name  one.  The  senators,  provoked  hereat,  rashly  apply 
to  the  tribunes  to  interpose  in  the  affair.  The  tribunes 
threaten  the  consuls  to  have  them  carried  to  prison  if  they 
do  not  comply.  Posthumius  Tubertus  is  named  dictator. 
He  defeats  the  enemy  and  returns  triumphant  to  Rome. 

323.  V.  The  Aiqui,  in  the  following  consulate  of  C.  Papirius 
and  L.  Julius,  obtain  a  truce  for  eight  years.  (A  regula¬ 
tion  is  made,  that  fines  shall  for  the  future  be  paid  in  mo- 

324.  ney  instead  of  cattle.)  The  Romans  continue  in  peace, 
during  this  and  the  succeeding  consulate  of  L.  Sergius  (a 

3 25.  second  time  consul)  and  Hostus  Lucretius.  The  next 
year,  when  T.  Quinctius  (a  second  time)  and  A.  Cornelius 
Cossus  are  consuls,  Rome  is  afflicted  by  a  famine  and 
a  plague,  which  occasions  the  people  to  have  recourse  to 
foreign  superstitions,  but  these  are  soon  prohibited.  VI- 

328.  The  Veientes,  in  the  following  consulate  of  L.  Papirius  (a 
second  time  consul)  and  Servilius  Ahala,  make  incursions 
on  the  Roman  lands.  Disputes  arising  between  the  senate 
and  people  about  the  prerogative  of  proclaiming  this  war, 

327.  the  Romans  do  not  take  the  field  till  the  next  year,  when 
the  people  prevail  to  have  military  tribunes  in  the  govern¬ 
ment,  but  they  are  all  patricians.  These  not  acting  in  con¬ 
cert  are  defeated  by  the  enemy ;  whereupon  Mamercus 
-limilius  (who  had  been  degraded  by  the  censors)  is  a  third 
time  raised  to  the  dictatorship.  He  gives  the  Veientes  a 
total  overthrow,  and  takes  their  camp,  as  also  Fidcnae. 
which  had  again  revolted  from  the  Romans. 
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CHAP.  XXXIV. 

I.  Military  tribunes  are  chosen  to  the  government  the 
two  following  years ;  but  the  choice  falls  only  on  patri¬ 
cians.  The  tribunes  of  the  commons  use  their  utmost  en¬ 
deavours  to  dissuade  the  people  from  this  preference  of 
the  nobles  to  them,  in  the  elections.  The  senate  to  coun¬ 
terplot  them,  before  the  new  elections  come  on,  contrive 
to  send  away  the  principal  of  the  plebeians  into  the  field 
against  the  Volsci.  In  their  absence,  Appius  Claudius, 
(son  of  the  decemvir)  one  of  the  military  tribunes,  holds 
an  assembly  for  electing  consuls,  and  C.  Sempronius  and 
Q.  Fabius  are  chosen.  II.  Sempronius  brings  the  whole 
Roman  army  into  danger  of  being  cut  to  pieces  by  the 
Volsci.  An  officer  of  horse,  named  Tempanius,  by  his 
bravery  and  prudence,  prevents  the  defeat  of  the  Romans. 
He  arrives  at  Rome  before  the  consul,  and  gives  testimony 
in  favour  of  his  conduct.  III.  The  people  condemn  Post- 
humius  (one  of  those  military  tribunes,  who  by  their  disunion 
had  lost  a  battle  in  the  year  327)  in  a  fine.  Tempanius  is 
made  one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  commons.  His  general, 
Sempronius,  being  prosecuted  by  the  people  for  his  mis¬ 
conduct,  he  takes  his  part,  and  engages  the  tribune  Hor- 
tensius,  the  accuser,  to  drop  the  prosecution. 
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I.  The  tribunes  of  the  people  obtain  of  the  senate,  that 
two  officers  he  annually  elected  ( out  of  the  plebeians)  to 
be  their  ministers  and  assistants;  who  are  afterwards 
called  AEdiles.  II.  The  tear  is  renewed  against  the  Volsci. 

Caius  Marches  Coriolanus  signalizes  his  courage  in  this 
war.  III.  A  famine  at  Rome  revives  the  civil  dissensions. 

The  senate  send  away  great  numbers  of  the  people  to  plant 
two  colonies.  IV.  The  tribunes  give  out  that  the  dearth 
of  provisions  is  owing  to  the  malice  of  the  senate.  The 
consuls  convene  the  people  to  undeceive  them.  The  tri¬ 
bunes  dispute  with  the  consuls  for  the  right  of  speaking  in 
the  assembly.  The  contrivance  of  Brutus  to  engage  the 
people  to  make  a  Law,  Tribuno  rogante.  The  senate 
will  not  admit  this  law  to  be  valid.  The  tribunes  refuse 
the  senate  levies  regularly  made  to  act  against  the  Antiates. 

Coriolanus,  at  the  head  of  some  volunteers,  ravages  the 
enemy's  territory,  sharing  all  the  spoil  among  his  soldiers. 

I.  Rome,  by  the  establishment  of  the  tribune-  v^ar  of 
ship,  made  a  great  advance  towards  a  new  cclxM  E 
change  in  the  form  of  her  government.  It  had  youi 
passed  before,  as  we  have  already  seen,  from  dred  nine- 
the  monarchic  state,  to  a  kind  of  aristocracy; 
for  upon  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  the  whole  Seventeent 
authority  did  really  and  in  fact  devolve  upon 
the  senate  and  the  great :  but  now,  by  the 
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of  it.  This  exploit  achieved,  lie  with  all  ex¬ 
pedition  put  himself  in  the  foremost  ranks  of 
the  consul’s  main  army,  that  was  just  going 
to  engage  with  the  Antiates,  who  were  come 
to  the  relief  of  the  place ;  and  there  he  be¬ 
haved  himself  with  equal  bravery,  and  had 
equal  success. 

The  next  day  the  consul,  having  erected 
his  tribunal  before  his  tent,  called  the  soldiers 
together.  His  whole  speech  to  them  was  little 
more  than  a  panegyric  upon  Marcius.  He 
put  a  crown  upon  his  head,  assigned  him  a 
tenth  part  of  all  the  spoil,  and,  in  the  name  of 
the  republic,  made  him  a  present  of  a  fine 
horse  with  stately  furniture,  giving  him  leave 
at  the  same  time  to  choose  out  any  ten  of  the 
prisoners  for  himself ;  and,  lastly,  he  allotted 
him  as  much  money  as  he  could  carry  away. 
Of  all  these  offers  Marcius  accepted  only  the 
horse,  and  one  captive  of  the  ten,  an  old  friend 
of  his  family,  that  he  might  give  him  his  liberty. 
So  generous  and  disinterested  a  conduct  left 
no  room  for  jealousy  or  envy :  and  to  add  to 
the  glory  of  the  brave  warrior,  the  consul  be¬ 
stowed  on  him  the  surname  of  Coriolanus, 
transferring  thereby  from  himself  to  Marcius 
all  the  honour  of  the  conquest  of  Corioli.  , 

Cominius,  at  his  return  to  Home,  disbanded 
his  army ;  and  war  was  succeeded  by  works  of 
religion,  public  games,  and  treaties  of  peace. 
The  Latines  having  of  late  deserved  well  of  the 
republic,  a  new  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance 
was  made  with  them,  and  confirmed  by  oaths ; 
and  in  memory  of  the  happy  reconciliation 
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between  the  senate  and  people,  a  third  day  Year  of 
was  at  this  time  added  to  the  hence  Latince.  cclx. 

During  this  festival  Menenius  Agrippa  died,  Foeur  h,m. 
and  in  great  poverty,  like  Poplicola.  His  rela-  ^v“ne' 
tions  thought  to  bury  him  privately,  and  with- 
out  ceremony ;  but  the  people  being  informed  cwmibhip1 
of  it,  they  agreed  to  pay  a  sextans  (or  two  d.  Hai.  b. 
ounces  of  brass)  per  head,  in  order  to  have  mag-  6'  p'  415' 
riificent  obsequies  for  him.  Upon  this  the  se-  p-  4i6. 
Rate  entered  into  an  emulation  with  the  com¬ 
mons,  and  would  by  no  means  suffer  an  illus¬ 
trious  patrician  to  be  buried  at  the  expense  of 
the  plebeians.  They  allotted  a  sum  out  of  the 
public  treasury  for  his  funeral,  and  committed 
the  care  of  it  to  the  quaestors.  Nevertheless  the 
people  refused  to  receive  back  their  money, 
and  ordered  it  to  be  given  to  Menenius’s  child¬ 


ren,  to  comfort  them  in  their  indigence ,  and 
excite  them  to  the  'pursuit  of  virtue. 

A  census  and  a  lustrum  closed  the  events 
of  this  memorable  consulship;  there  appeared 
to  be  in  Rome  at  this  time  no  more  than  one 
hundred  and  ten  thousand  men  fit  to  bear 
arms,  a  number  by  many  thousands1  less  than 
at  the  last  enrolment. 

III.  Under  the  following  administration  of 
T.  Geganius  and  P.  Minucius,  Rome  was  ter¬ 
ribly  afflicted  by  a  famine,  occasioned  chiefly 
by  the  neglect  of  ploughing  and  sowing  dur¬ 
ing  the  late  troubles ;  for  the  secession  had 
happened  after  the  autumnal  equinox,  about 

sb\ving-time ;  and  the  accommodation  was  not 

adRia  vd  bamirtaoD  bu  •  ,ins>  ii  flji  .  sumi  u 

f  poubtless  g^reat  numbers  had  run  away  to  avoid  being 
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made  till  just  before  the  winter  solsticd.  The 
senate  dispatched  agents  into  Hetruria,  Cam¬ 
pania,  the  country  of  the  Volsci,  and  even  into 
Sicily,  to  buy  corn.  Those  who  embarked  for 
Sicily  met  with  a  tempest  which  retarded  their 
arrival  at  Syracuse  ;  where  they  were  con¬ 
strained  to  pass  the  winter.  At  Cumrn,  the 
tyrant  Aristodemus  seized  the  money  brought 
by  the  commissaries;  and  they  themselves 
with  difficulty  saved  their  lives  by  flight.  The 
Volsci,  far  from  being  disposed  to  succour  the 
Romans,  would  have  marched  against  them,  if 
a  sudden  and  most  destructive  pestilence  had 
not  defeated  their  purpose.  In  Hetruria  alone 
the  Roman  commissaries  met  with  success. 
They  sent  a  considerable  quantity  of  grain  from 
thence  to  Rome  in  barks  :  but  this  was  in  a 
short  time  consumed ;  and  the  misery  became 
excessive  :  the  people  were  reduced  to  eat  any 
thing  they  could  get ;  and  nature  in  so  great 
extremity  lothed  nothing. 

During  this  distress  a  deputation  came  from 
VelitnE,  a  Volscian  city,  where  the  Romans  had 
formerly  planted  a  colony,  representing,  that 
nine  parts  in  ten  of  its  inhabitants  had  been 
swept  away  by  a  plague,  and  praying  the  Ro¬ 
mans  to  send  a  new  colony  to  repeople  it.  The 
conscript  fathers,  without  much  hesitation, 
granted  the  request :  for  they  considered  that 
Velitrm  might  be  an  excellent  barrier  against 
those  of  the  Volsci  who  should  be  disposed  to 
invade  the  Roman  territory ;  and  that  by  dis¬ 
charging  Rome  of  a  great  number  of  the  citi¬ 
zens,  the  famine  would  be  lessened.  But  what 
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more  than  any  thing  else  determined  them  to  Year  of 
this  measure,  were  the  mnrmurings  of  the  peo-  cclxl 
pie  against  the  patricians,  for  not  having  fore-  Fourth 
seen  and  prevented,  by  timely  precautions,  the  tdyre0dnfne" 
present  calamity.  Some  went  so  far  as  to  ac- 
cuse  the  nobles  of  designedly  bringing  the  fa-  consulship, 
mine  upon  the  plebeians,  by  way  of  revenge 
for  the  secession.  The  senate  therefore  pressed 
the  departure  of  the  colony,  and  without  delay 
named  three  leaders  to  conduct  it. 

The  people  at  first  were  very  well  pleased  d.  Hai.  b. 
with  the  proposal,  as  it  gave  them  a  prospect  of  7  p'  428- 
relief  in  their  hunger  :  but  when  they  reflected 
on  the  terrible  havock  the  plague  had  made 
among  the  old  inhabitants  ofVelitrae,  they  be¬ 
gan  to  fear  that  the  place  might  be  still  in¬ 
fected ;  and  this  apprehension  became  so  uni¬ 
versal,  that  not  one  of  them  would  consent  to 
go  thither.  Nevertheless  the  senate  at  length 
publishing  a  decree  that  all  the  citizens  should 
draw  lots,  and  that  those  to  whose  lot  it  fell 
to  be  of  the  colony  should  instantly  march  for 
Velitra?,  or  suffer  the  severest  punishments  for 
their  disobedience,  fear  and  hunger  made  the 
people  comply  ;  and  the  fathers,  a  few  days 
after,  sent  away  a  second  colony  to  Norba,  a 
considerable  city  of  Latium.  But  the  patri¬ 
cians  were  disappointed  as  to  the  benefit  they 
expected  from  these  measures.  The  plebeians 
who  remained  in  Rome,  being  more  and  more 
pressed  by  hunger  and  want,  grew  daily  more 
angry  with  the  senate.  At  first  they  assem¬ 
bled  in  small  companies  to  vent  their  wrath  in 
abusive  corfiplaints,  and  at  length,  in  one  great 
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body,  rushed  all  together  into  the  forum,  call¬ 
ing  out  upon  their  Tribunes  for  succour. 

IV.  The  tribunes  made  it  their  business  to 
heighten  the  general  discontent.  Having  com- 
vened  the  people,  Spurius  Icilius,  chief  of  the 
college,  inveighed  most  bitterly  against  the  se¬ 
nate,  and  when  he  had  ended  his  harangue,  ex¬ 
horted  others  to  speak  freely  their  thoughts ; 
particularly,  and  by  name,  calling  upon  Brutus 
and  Sicinnius,  now  aediles.  These  men,  far 
from  attempting  to  extinguish  the  fire,  added 
fresh  fuel  to  it.  In  set  speeches,  which  they  had 
purposely  prepared,  they  insinuated,  that  the 
dearness  of  provisions  was  wholly  owing  to  the 
resentment  and  revenge  of  the  rich  patricians, 
touched  to  the  quick  at  the  liberty  the  people 
had  recovered  by  their  secession  :  that  having 
corn  hid  in  their  granaries,  and  money  to  buy 
what  provisions  were  brought  from  foreign 
countries  (while  the  plebeians  had  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other)  they  little  troubled  them¬ 
selves  about  the  famine  :  and  that  the  sending 
away  such  a  numerous  colony  of  Roman  citi¬ 
zens  into  an  infected  air,  could  be  with  no 
V*ery  good  design2.  And  the  more  to  inflame 

2  The  plebeians  and  their  leaders  were,  doubtless,  in 
some  respects,  very  unjust  towards  the  senate,  on  this  oc¬ 
casion  :  yet  the  latter  seem  blarneable  for  not  having  taken 
more  early  measures  to  prevent  the  scarcity  of  provisions, 
which  the  want  of  a  year’s  crop  must  naturally  occasion. 
And  by  the  speeches  which  Dionysius  and  Livy  (as  we 
shall  see  hereafter)  put  into  the  mouth  of  Coriolanus,  and 
which  are  represented  as  heard  with  applause  by  a  great 
part  of  the  senate,  it  appears,  that  there  were  many  in 
that  body,  who  meant  to  take  advantage  of  the  peoples 
hunger  to  get  the  tribuneship  abolished. 
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the  spirits  of  the  multitude,  they  enumerated  RY®a^°  £ 
all  the  past  insults  which  the  people  had  suf-  cclxi. 

r  i  i  J  C 

fered  from  the  nobles.  Brutus  concluded  his  Four  hun- 
harangue  with  loudly  threatening,  that,  if  the  ^n"‘ne' 
plebeians  would  follow  his  advice,  he  would 
soon  oblige  those  men,  who  had  caused  the  consulship, 
present  calamity,  to  find  a  remedy  for  it :  after  n.^Hau  b. 
which  the  assembly  was  dismissed. 

The  next  day,  the  consuls,  greatly  alarmed 
at  this  commotion,  and  apprehending,  from 
the  menaces  of  Brutus,  some  very  mischievous 
event,  thought  it  advisable  to  convene  the  se¬ 
nators,  that  they  might  consider  of  the  best 
means  to  avert  the  impending  evil.  The  fa¬ 
thers  could  not  agree  in  opinion.  Some  were 
for  employing  soft  words  and  fair  promises  to 
quiet  and  gain  over  the  most  turbulent.  But 
Appius’s  advice  prevailed,  which  was,  that  the 
consuls  should  call  the  people  together,  assure 
them  that  the  patricians  had  not  brought  upon 
them  the  miseries  they  suffered,  and  promise, 
on  the  part  of  the  senate,  all  possible  care  to 
provide  for  their  necessities ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  should  reprove  the  disturbers  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  peace,  and  threaten  them  with  the  severest 
punishments,  if  they  did  not  amend  their  be¬ 
haviour. 

When  the  consuls,  towards  the  close  of  the 
day,  having  assembled  the  people,  would  have 
signified  to  them  the  disposition  and  intention 
of  the  senate,  they  were  interrupted  by  the 
tribunes.  A  dispute  ensued,  in  which  no 
order  or  decency  was  observed  on  either  side. 

Several  speaking  at  the  same  time,  and  with 
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r^cTm^e  Sreat  vociferation,  no  one  could  be  well  under- 
cclxl  stood  by  the  audience.  The  consuls  judged, 
Fourhmi-  that  being  the  superior  magistrates,  their  au- 
dred  nine-  thority  extended  to  all  assemblies  of  the  citi- 
'~**~*s~*-'  zens.  On  the  other  side,  it  was  pretended,  that 
consulship.  ^!e  assemblies  of  the  people  were  the  province 
d.  Hai.B.  of  the  tribunes,  as  the  senate  was  that  of  the 
" P'  consuls.  The  dispute  grew  warm,  and  the 
hottest,  in  each  party,  were  just  ready  to  come 
to  blows,  when  Brutus,  advancing  into  the  midst 
of  the  assembly,  and  addressing  himself  to  the 
consuls,  promised  them  that  he  would  quiet  the 
tumult,  if  they  would  give  him  leave  to  speak. 
The  consuls  hearing  a  plebeian  orator  ask  of 
them  permission  to  speak,  instead  of  asking  it 
of  his  tribunes  ;  imagining  from  hence,  that  he 
yielded  the  point  in  dispute,  readily  consented 
to  his  request.  Silence  being  made,  Brutus, 
without  any  preamble,  fell  at  once  to  interro¬ 
gating  the  consuls :  “  Don’t  you  remember 
(said  he)  that  in  our  treaty  of  accommodation, 
this  right  was  granted  by  you  to  us,  that  when 
the  tribunes  should  convene  the  people,  on 
any  aftair  whatever,  the  patricians  should  nei¬ 
ther  be  present  in  the  assembly,  nor  disturb  it?” 
— “  I  remember  it  very  well,”  answered  Gega- 
nius.  “  Wherefore  then  (added  Brutus)  do 
you  disturb  us  now,  and  hinder  our  tribunes 
from  saying  what  they  think  fit  “  Because 
(replied  Geganius)  the  people  are  not  now  as¬ 
sembled  by  the  tribunes’  orders,  but  by  ours. 
If  the  tribunes  had  convoked  this  assembly, 
they  would  have  met  with  no  molestation  from 
us,  nor  would  even  our  curiosity  have  brought 
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us  hither  to  hear  what  past.  Nor,  though  we 
convened  the  present  assembly,  do  we  object 
to  their  speaking :  but  we  think  it  highly  un¬ 
just  that  they  should  hinder  us  from  exercising 
that  prerogative.” 

Brutus  hereupon  cried  out,  “  Plebeians,  the 
victory  is  ours,  our  adversaries  have  yielded  all 
we  desired.  Cease  disputing  to-day ;  to-mor¬ 
row  I  will  shew  you  what  is  the  extent  of  your 
power.  And,  you  tribunes,  give  place  to  the 
consuls  for  the  present ;  you  will  not  do  it  for 
ever,  when  you  shall  know  the  prerogatives  of 
your  dignity :  and  these  you  shall  soon  learn. 
I  promise  you  to  make  the  thing  clear  to  de¬ 
monstration,  and  to  humble,  in  some  measure, 
the  haughtiness  of  these  patricians.  If  I  de¬ 
ceive  you,  inflict  upon  me  what  punishment 
you  please.” 

Nobody  offering  to  answer  Brutus,  the  as¬ 
sembly  broke  up  j  and  the  two  parties  retired 
with  very  different  thoughts.  The  indigent 
plebeians  went  home,  persuaded  that  Brutus 
had  hit  upon  some  excellent  scheme, mid  would 
not  be  so  bold  in  promising,  if  he  had  not  the 
means  of  performing.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
patricians  despised  him  as  an  idle  boaster,  and 
considered  his  promises  as  mere  empty  air ; 
knowing  very  well,  that  the  only  power,  granted 
by  the  senate  to  the  tribunes,  was  that  of  suc¬ 
couring  the  plebeians  in  case  of  oppression. 
Not  all  the  nobles,  however,  made  so  light  of 
the  matter.  The  oldest  senators,  especially, 
apprehended  some  great  and  incurable  mischief 
tfpm  the  fury  of  that  enterprising  plebeian. 


Year  of 
ROME 
CCLXI. 
Bef.  J.  C. 
Four  hun¬ 
dred  nine- 
tv-one. 
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Consulship. 
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Year  of  Brutus  spent  the  following  night  with  the 

ROME.  .  .  °  ~ 

cclxi.  tribunes,  imparting  to  them  his  project,  and 
Fourhuni  consulting, with  them  on  the  best  measures  for 
dred  nine-  its  execution.  Escorted  by a  considerable  body 

ty-one.  ^  *■ 

of  plebeians,  they,  by  break  of  day,  repaired 
CmmiThip  ^ie  ^orum’  took  possession  of  the  temple  of 
Vulcan,  (where  it  was  usual  for  those  to  place 
themselves  who  intended  to  harangue)  and 
presently  gave  orders  to  call  the  people  to¬ 
gether.  The  forum  was  quickly  crowded ; 
never  was  a  greater  confluence  of  the  citizens. 
Then  the  tribune  Icilius,  stepping  forward, 
entered  into  a  long  invective  against  the  patri¬ 
cians,  summing  up  all  the  hardships  and  op¬ 
pressions  which  the  people  had  formerly  suf¬ 
fered  from  them.  He  added, — “  And  no  longer 
ago  than  yesterday,  they  even  hindered  me 
from  speaking,  thereby  depriving  me  of  all 
power  belonging  to  my  office.  Tor  what  power 
can  we  hereafter  have  to  do  any  thing,  if  the 
liberty  of  speaking  be  not  allowed  us?  How 
shall  we  be  able  to  give  you  any  assistance 
when  oppressed  by  them,  if  we  be  deprived  of 
the  power  of  calling  you  together  [and  confer¬ 
ring  with  you]?  for  all  business. is  begun  by 
words ;  and  certain  it  is,  that  they  who  have 
not  the  privilege  to  speak  what  they  think,  will 
never  be  able  to  execute  what  they  desire. 
Take  back  therefore  the  authority  you  have 
given  us,  if  you  will  not  so  confirm  it  to  us, 
that  we  may  have  the  free  and  undisturbed  ex¬ 
ercise  of  it ;  or,  if  you  are  willing  to  confirm  it, 
make  a  law,  prohibiting  all  persons  from  giving 
us  hereafter  any, molestation.” 
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This  discourse  being  received  with  great  up-  R  oarM°  E 
plause,  and  the  people  crying  out  to  him  to 
propose  the  law,  he  immediately  read  it  aloud  Four  hun- 
to  them,  (for  he  had  prepared  it  the  night  be-  ty!one.ne" 
fore)  and  then,  without  delay,  proceeded  to 
take  their  suffrages ;  the  affair  requiring  the  consulship, 
utmost  dispatch,  lest  the  consuls  should  come 
and  oppose  it.  The  law  was  in  terms  to  this 
effect :  “  When  a  tribune  is  speaking  to  an 
assembly  of  the  people,  let  no  one  contradict 
or  interrupt  him.  If  any  one  violate  this  law, 
let  him  give  security  to  the  tribunes,  to  pay 
the  fine  to  which,  after  trial,  they  shall  con¬ 
demn  him.  If  he  refuse,  he  shall  be  put  to 
death,  and  his  goods  confiscated.  If  there  hap¬ 
pen  any  dispute  concerning  the  fine,  the  peo¬ 
ple  shall  decide  it3.” 

3  Mr.  Vertot  and  Mr.  Rollin  seem  to  have  wholly  mis¬ 
understood  this  passage  of  Dionysius’s  History.  To  conform 
their  narrations  to  their  own  ideas  of  his  meaning,  they 
have  altered  the  words,  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
Brutus,  interrogating  the  consuls.  They  make  Brutus’s 
question  relate  only  to  the  negotiations  on  foot  at  the  time 
of  the  secession,  “  Whether  it  was  not  granted  to  the  peo¬ 
ple,  that  during  those  negotiations,  the  managers  for  the 
people  should  have  liberty  to  confer  with  them,  without 
being  molested  by  the  patricians  ?”  And  the  latter  part 
of  Geganius’s  answer,  where  he  says,  that  “  if  the  tribunes 
had  convened  the  assembly  then  present,  he  would  not 
haVe  interrupted  it,  nor  have  come  to  hear  what  passed,” 
they  impute  to  the  consul’s  hastiness,  and  his  not  foresee¬ 
ing  the  consequences  (of  which  inconsiderateness  Diony¬ 
sius  says  nothing).  And  they  suppose  that,  by  the  new 
law,  of  which  Brutus  was  the  projector,  the  tribunes  ac¬ 
quired  the  power  of  convening  the  people,  and  presiding 
in  thet  assemblies  by  them  convened,  and  that  this  was  the 
great  point  now  gained.^  *  La  nouvelle  loi  dont  ifs’agit 


*  Roll.  Hist.  Rom.  Vol.  I.  p.  496. 
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As  soon  as  the  tribunes  had  got  the  law 
passed,  they  dismissed  the  assembly. 

donne  beaucoup  plus  d’etendue  a  la  fonction  des  tribuns 
que  la  voie  de  simple  opposition. — Cette  loi  leur  donne 
expressement  le  pouvoir  de  convoquer  les  assemblies  du 
peuple  et  d’y  presider.” 

Mons.  Rollin,  that  the  law  may  the  better  square  with 
his  notion,  makes  it  run  thus,  “  In  the  assemblies  of  the 
people,  held  by  the  rtibunes,  let  no  one  contradict  them, 
&c.”  Now  the  words,  ‘  held  by  the  tribunes,’  arc  not  in  the 
law;  and  we  may  observe,  that  the  pretence  for  making 
the  law  was  the  tribunes  having  been  hindered  the  day 
before  from  speaking  in  an  assembly,  held  by  the  con¬ 
suls.  .And  there  is  not,  in  the  law,  one  word  of  convening 
or  presiding.  And  it  appears,  1  think,  very  plainly,  from 
the  concession,  made  by  the  consul  Geganius  to  Brutus,  in 
their  dispute,  that  the  tribunes,  by  the  treaty  of  re-union 
on  the  Mons  Sacer,  were  to  have  the  privilege  of  conven¬ 
ing  the  people  as  often  as  they  pleased,  and  conferring 
with  them,  without  being  exposed  to  any  molestation  from 
the  patricians.  And  the  tribune  Icilius  speaks  of  this  as  a 
right  belonging  to  them,  and  of  which  the  patricians  in¬ 
tended  to  deprive  them  :  and  what  he  urges  upon  the  peo¬ 
ple  is,  to  secure  to  the  tribunes,  by  a  new  law,  the  undis¬ 
turbed  exercise  of  their  undoubted  right  of  speaking  to  the 
people  assembled.  It  is  probable,  that  when  this  right 
was  first  granted,  there  was  no  penalty  laid  on  those  who 
contradicted  or  interrupted  the  tribunes  when  speaking  to 
the  people;  and  in  this  respect  therefore  the  present  law 
had  something  new  ;  and  it  seems  likewise  to  extend  the 
privilege  of  the  tribunes  to  all  assemblies  of  the  people 
by  whomsoever  called.  But  I  should  think,  that  the  prin¬ 
cipal  point  gained  by  Brutus,  on  this  occasion,  was  not  any 
thing  contained  in  the  new  law,  but  was  rather  his  engaging 
the  people  to  assume  power  of  making  laws,  tribuno 
rogante  (at  the  motion  of  a  tribune).  The  people  were 
not  accustomed  to  pass  any  thing  into  a  la  tv  but  what  was 
proposed  to  them  by  the  senate,  or  the  patrician  magis¬ 
trates.  Brutus  had  promised,  not  only  to  show  the  tri¬ 
bunes  the  prerogatives  of  their  office,  butTikewise  to  aliaw 
the  people  the  extent  of  their  power;  and  his  meaning 
could  not  be  that  he  would  show  them  they  had  a  title  to 
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This  transaction  was  followed  by  many  dis-  Year  of 
pules  and  attejieations  between  the  consuls  and  cclxt. 

r  Bef.  J.  C. 

O'  j1'  ouM  ji'.i  I  i  Four  hun- 

powers  which  nobody  disputed.  In  pursuance  of  this  pro- 
mise,  he  persuaded  them  (as  appears  by  the  event)  that 
they  had  a  right  to  enact  laws,  without  any  previous  re-  Eighteenth, 
commendation  or  approbation  of  them  by  the  senate  or  CorreuUlvip. 
consuls,  and  at  the  sole  request  of  the  tribunes.  The  tri-  7 
bunes  had  hitherto  held  only  concilia ,  councils,  for  con¬ 
ferring  with  the  plebeians,  but  they  now  turned  these 
concilia  into  comitia,  for  making  laws.  This  was  a  matter 
of  great  importance,  extremely  diminishing  the  authority 
of  the  senate,  and  augmenting  that  of  the  people  and 
their  plebeian  magistrates. 

It  would  seem  that  Brutus  and  the  tribunes  raised  that 
quarrel,  which  they  had  the  day  before  with  the  consuls, 
on  purpose  to  bring  about  this  design.  They  rudely  in¬ 
terrupted  the  consuls  when  speaking,  that  they  themselves 
might  be  interrupted,  and  so  have  a  pretext  for  complain¬ 
ing  of  ill  treatment ;  and  might  by  that  complaint  engage 
the  people  to  make  a  law  in  favour  of  their  tribunes,  at 
the  motion  of  their  tribunes.  And  Brutus  in  this  pro¬ 
ceeding  seems  to  have  had  a  particular  view  to  the  affair 
of  supplying  the  city  with  provisions  ;  which  was  the  great 
business  then  in  hand,  what  the  people  were  most  intent 
upon,  and  in  which  the  confident  promises  of  Brutus  had 
made  the  poor  citizens  hope  some  notable  assistance  from 
him.  One  of  Brutus’s  views  I  say,  in  engaging  the  people 
to  act  independently  of  the  senate,  was,  that  in  case  the 
senate  did  not  take  such  measures  with  regard  to  provi¬ 
sions,  as  the  necessities  of  the  people  required,  and  the 
tribunes  approved,  the  people  and  their  tribunes  might, 
by  their  own  authority,  regulate  that  matter  according  to 
their  own  desire.  And  we  shall  presently  find  them  threat¬ 
ening  the  senate  to  exercise  this  authority. 

It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  though  the  new  law 
abovementioned  is  here  considered  as  the  first  plebiscitum, 
or  law  made  by  the  people,  tribmio  rogante,  yet  we  have 
seen,  that  Brutus,  as  soon  as  he  was  created  tribune,  acted 
the  legislator  in  form,  when,  on  the  Mons  Sacer,  that  law 
was  made,  which  declared  the  persons  of  the  tribunes 
sacrosanct.  ITe  is  represented  as  convening  the  people. 
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ROME 

cclxi.  would  not  approve  the  plebiscita  of  the  com- 
Four  him'-  moos,  nor  would  the  commons  confirm  the 
ty-one'ne"  decrees  of  the  senate.  Each  party  kept  itself 
uPon  its  guard  against  the  other.  But  tliese 
consulship  mutual  jealousies  and  oppositions  produced 
none  of  those  mischievous  effects,  which  are 
the  usual  consequences  of  civil  dissension.  The 
indigent  plebeians  (pacified  probably  by  the 
late  enlargement  of  their  own  authority  and 
that  of  their  tribunes)  did  not  break  open  the 
houses  of  the  rich  patricians  to  search  for  hid¬ 
den  provisions  ;  nor  did  they  seize  by  violence 
what  was  brought  from  abroad  to  the  markets  ; 
but  contentedly  purchased  very  small  matters 
at  high  prices ;  and,  when  their  money  failed, 
feeding  on  roots  and  herbs,  gathered  in  the 
fields,  bore  the  famine  with  patience.  Nor  did 
the  rich  patricians,  on  the  other  hand,  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  superior  strength  they  had,  by 
means  of  their  numerous  clients  and  domestics, 
to  fall  upon  the  poor,  enfeebled  by  hunger, 
slaying  one  part  of  them,  and  driving  the  other 
out  of  the  city ;  but  endured  their  offences 
(says  Dionysius)  with  that  gentleness  and  be¬ 
nevolence  of  mind,  which  prudent  and  indul¬ 
gent  fathers  exercise  towards  their  children. 

and  proposing  the  law  to  the  assembly.  But  perhaps,  as, 
at  that  time,  all  transactions  were  irregular,  this  was  not 
looked  upon  as  a  precedent  which  could  authorize  an  imi¬ 
tation  of  it,  when  things  were  settled ;  and  this  might  be 
the  motive  to  Brutus  and  the  tribunes  to  take  such  pre¬ 
cautions  for  preventing  opposition  from  the  consuls  in  the 
affair  of  the  new  law ;  in  the  very  making  of  which  the 
prerogative  of  law-making,  independently  of  the  senate, 
was  assumed  by  the  people  and  their  tribunes. 
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During  this  distress  of  the  Roman  people,  RYQarj^fE 
several  of  the  neighbouring  states  invited  them  cclxc 
to  come,  as  many  as  pleased,  and  settle  in  their  poUr  hUn‘. 
territories,  where  they  should  be  admitted  to  dred  nine' 
all  the  privileges  of  the  natives.  These  in- 
vitations  were  made  by  some  from  good-will  Eighteenth 
and  commiseration  ;  by  others  from  jealousy  of 
the  former  prosperity  of  the  republic.  Many 
Roman  citizens  accepted  the  offer,  and  re¬ 
moved  from  Rome  with  their  families ;  and  of 
these  one  part  never  returned,  but  the  rest 
came  back  when  the  republic  had  recovered 
its  tranquillity. 

The  consuls  observing  these  migrations,  re¬ 
solved,  with  the  approbation  of  the  senate,  to 
raise  an  army,  and  lead  it  into  the  field.  Some 
incursions,  which  the  Volsci  had  made  on  the 
Roman  territories,  furnished  a  fair  pretext  for 
this  measure,  and  it  was  hoped,  that  the  unani¬ 
mity,  which  generally  reigns  among  fellow-sol¬ 
diers  in  the  same  camp,  would  take  place  of 
that  animosity  between  the  patricians  and  ple¬ 
beians,  which  was  not  yet  extinguished  ;  and, 
at  least,  one  advantage  was  sure  to  follow  from 
the  expedition,  that  the  troops,  destined  for 
the  campaign,  would  find  bread  in  the  enemy’s 
country,  and  thereby  lessen  the  distress  in 
their  own. 

Nevertheless,  the  people,  insensible  to  all  n.  Hal.  b. 
these  reasons,  and  dissuaded  by  their  tribunes,  7'  p' 433' 
would  not  give  their  names  to  be  enrolled ; 
and  the  consuls  thought  it  not  advisable  to  p|ut.  in 
put  the  laws  in  force,  to  constrain  them.  An  £o"0g- 
army  of  volunteers  was  formed  of  patricians 
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Bef.  J.  C. 
Tour  hun¬ 
dred  nine¬ 
ty-cue. 


Eighteenth 

Consulship, 


only  with  their  clients,  strengthened  by  some 
few  of  the  plebeians,  who  joined  them  just  be¬ 
fore  their  marching  from  Rome.  These  were 
allured  to  the  service  by  the  perfect  confidence 
they  had  of  success ;  a  confidence  founded  on 
the  experienced  bravery  and  abilities  of  Caius 
Marcius  Coriolanus,  whom  they  were  to  have 
for  their  commander.  The  army  advanced  to 
the  very  gates  of  Antium,  ravaged  ail  the 
country  about  it,  and  brought  from  thence 
slaves,  cattle,  and  corn,  in  great  abundance. 
Coriolanus  reserved  no  part  of  the  booty  for 
himself,  but  shared  it  all  among  the  soldiers, 
who  returned  to  Rome  loaded  with  provisions. 
And  then  those  of  the  people  who  had  refused 
to  serve,  murmured  at  their  tribunes  for  having 
diverted  them  from  following  so  successful  a 
leader. 


CHAP.  IX. 


L  Plenty  of  corn  being  brought  to  Rome  from  Sicily, fresh  dis¬ 
putes  arise  hi  the  senate  about  the  distribution  of  it.  Co¬ 
riolanus  is  for  taking  advantage  of  the  people's  distress  to 
get  the  tribuneship  abolished.  The  younger  senators  ap¬ 
plaud  the  motion.  II.  The  tribunes  who  had  been  present 
at  this  debate  go  away  in  a  fury,  and  stir  up  the  people  to 
revenge.  They  cite  Coriolanus  to  appear  before  them.  He 
refuses.  They  endeavour  to  seize  him  as  he  comes  out  of  the 
senate-house,  but  are  repulsed  by  those  who  attend  him.  The 
consuls  appease  the  tumult.  IIP  Early  the  next  morning 
the  tribunes  hold  an  assembly  of  the  people  ore  this  affair. 
Minucius  the  consul,  by  gentle  words,  disposes  the  multitude 
to  peace ;  but  Coriolanus  spoils  all  by  a  fresh  declaration 
of  the  same  sentiments  which  had  before  offended  them... ff he 
tribunes  condemn  him  to  death.  The  patricians  oppose  the 
execution  of  this  rash  sentence ,  and  the  people  seem  not  to 
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approve  it.  The  tribunes  therefore  resolve  to  prosecute 
Coriolanus  in  a  legal  way,  and  to  convene  the  people  by 
tribes  for  his  trial.  The  assembly  is  adjourned. 

I.  IN  the  following  consulship  of  M.  Minu-  Year  of 
cius  and  A.  Sempronius,  plenty  succeeding  to  cclxii.  E 
the  famine  gave  birth  to  new  commotions  at  £ef-J;c- 

O  tout  nun- 

Rome.  dred  ninety. 

These  magistrates  took  effectual  care  to 
store  the  public  magazines  with  provisions,  both  Consulship, 
from  the  maritime  towns  of  Italy,  and  from  the 
inland  countries.  About  the  same  time  the  d.  Hal.  b. 
commissioners,  whom  the  senate  had  employed  7‘  p‘  433' 
to  go  into  Sicily,  returned  with  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  ships  laden  with  corn.  Gelo,  tyrant  of 
Syracuse,  had  made  a  present  of  one  half  of  it, 
and  the  commissioners  had  bought  the  other 
very  cheap  with  the  public  money:  the  ques¬ 
tion  now  arose  in  the  senate,  what  price  to  set 
upon  it;  and  the  tribunes  were  called  into 
the  assembly,  to  give  their  opinion.  Those  of 
the  senators  who  had  no  views,  but  to  restore 
a  perfect  intelligence  between  the  people  and  p.  43+. 
the  senate,  were  for  distributing  gratis,  among  , 
the  poor,  that  corn  which  they  owed  to  the 
liberality  of  the  public  treasure.  But  when  it 
came  to  Coriolanus’s  turn  to  speak,  this  sena¬ 
tor,  to  whom  the  institution  of  the  tribuneship 
ihs  odious,  maintained,  that  such  a  condescen¬ 
sion  in  the  senate  to  the  people  would  only 
encourage  them  in  their  insolence  ;  that  there 
was  no  keeping  them  to  their  duty  any  longer 
than  they  were  in  indigence,  and  that  the 
Time  was  now  come  to  avenge  the  majesty  of 
the  senate,  violated  by  a  seditious  rabble, 
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whose  leaders,  by  an  additional  crime,  had 
extorted  dignities  for  themselves,  as  a  reward 
for  their  rebellion.  It  was  thus  that  he  declared 
himself  in  the  very  presence  of  the  tribunes. 

But  before  we  proceed  to  the  consequences 
of  this  affair,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  some 
further  knowledge  of  a  man  who  is  to  act  so 
great  a  part  in  this  period  of  our  history. 

Cains  Marcius  Coriolanus  was  descended 
from  one  of  the  most  illustrious  patrician  fa¬ 
milies  in  Rome :  he  received  the  surname  of 
Coriolanus,  as  was  before  observed,  for  having 
taken,  sword  in  hand,  Corioli,  one  of  the  chief 
towns  of  the  Volsci.  Having,  in  his  infancy, 
lost  his  father,  he  was  educated  by  his  mother, 
Veturia;  for  whom  (as  Plutarch  tells  us)  he 
conceived  so  high  a  respect,  and  so  tender  a  re¬ 
gard,  that  though  no  man  was  ever  more  ardent 
in  the  pursuit  of  glory,  yet  glory,  itself  the 
ultimate  end  of  other  men  in  their  noblest  ac¬ 
tions,  was  by  him  coveted  chiefly  as  a  means 
to  create  delight  and  satisfaction  to  his  mother. 
Happily  disposed  by  nature,  and  virtuously 
educated,  he  kept  himself  master  of  those  pas¬ 
sions  by  which  young  men  are  usually  enslaved ; 
and  so  great  an  abhorrence  he  had  of  vice,  that 
to  be  innocent,  or  to  avoid  injustice  from  the 
necessity  which  the  laws  imposed,  or  from  fear 
of  punishment,  he  reckoned  not  as  virtue.  He 
was  frugal,  disinterested,  a  contemner  of  riches, 
patient  of  hardships  and  fatigue ;  and  nevof 
were  these  excellent  qualities  accompanied 
with  a  more  exalted  courage,  or  a  greater  ca¬ 
pacity  for  the  art  of  war ;  he  seemed  to  have 
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been  liorn  a  general ;  but  he  was  harsh  and 
imperious  in  command ;  as  severe  to  other  men 
as  to  himself ;  a  generous  friend,  an  impla¬ 
cable  enemy ;  too  haughty  for  a  republic. 
Though  ambitious  to  the  highest  dignities,  he 
neglected  those  arts  of  management  and  in¬ 
sinuation  so  necessary  to  obtain  them  in  a 
state  founded  upon  equality  and  freedom.  He 
had  stood  for  the  consulship  at  the  last  elec¬ 
tions,  and  most  of  the  senators,  with  a  crowd 
of  other  patricians,  had  appeared  for  him.  But 
this  very  recommendation  of  him  by  the  great 
proved  the  hindrance  to  his  promotion.  For 
the  tribunes,  who  dreaded  the  extraordinary 
courage  and  firmness  of  Coriolanus,  represented 
the  earnest  solicitations  of  so  many  nobles  as 
a  kind  of  conspiracy  against  the  plebeians,  and 
thereby  engaged  the  latter,  though  they  had 
come  to  the  assembly  well  disposed  in  his  fa¬ 
vour,  to  refuse  him  their  voices.  Of  this  refusal 
he  conceived  the  sharpest  resentment,  as  he 
evidently  showed  on  the  present  occasion.  He 
said  in  full  senate,  “  If  the  people  expect  to 
ha^e  provisions  at  a  low  price,  let  them  restore 
to  the  senate  its  ancient  rights.  Why  must  1 
behold  plebeian  magistrates  in  Rome  ?  I,  who 
pould  not  endure  Tarquin  upon  the  throne, 
shall  I  suffer  a  Sicinnius  to  reign  ?  let  him  se¬ 
cede  once  more  with  his  plebeians.  The  way  is 
open  to  the  Mons  Sacer,  and  to  the  other  hills. 
Let  them  pillage  our  fields  as  they  did  three 
yearglago,  and  live  apem^the  crops  they  find 
timee.  ihe  ridff  Ma^ves^tlr^r^fi^dfif^f  lfe$  Wtf- 
casioned.  When  tamed  by  liun^ht,  'thd^  ^fill 
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r  o'm  e  more  disposed  (if  I  mistake  not)  to  cultivate 
cclxii.  the  lands,  than,  by  a  new  secession  in  arms,  to 
FourJium-  hinder  them  from  being  cultivated.” 

The  popular  and  pacific  men  of  the  senate 
Nhieteendi  extremely  disliked  this  passionate  and  haughty 
Consulship,  gpggch  .  and  declared,  that  it  was  more  like  the 
ravings  of  a  madman,  than  the  counsef  of  a 
D.Hai.  b.  wise  politician.  On  the  other  hand,  almost  all 
piut.  in  the  young  senators,  with  the  rich  and  the  am- 

P°22i.  bitious  of  the  elder,  gave  it  the  highest  com¬ 

mendation.  The  majority  of  the  assembly 
were  for  abolishing  the  tribuneship,  and  re¬ 
establishing  the  government  upon  its  ancient 
foundations. 

II.  The  tribunes,  who  (as  was  said  before) 
had  been  called  into  the  senate,  broke  out  into 
the  extremest  passion  of  rage,  when  they  saw 
how  things  went.  To  loud  complaints  and  re¬ 
proaches,  they  added  the  sharpest  invectives 
against  Coriolanus,  whom  they  styled  an  incen¬ 
diary,  and  the  pest  of  the  republic  ;  and  they 
threatened,  that  if  the  senate  did  not  condemn 
him  to  death  or  banishment,  they  would  do  it 
themselves.  Coriolanus,  on  the  other  hand, 
threatened  them,  that  if  they  did  not  cease  their 
insolence,  he  would  find  means,  more  effectual 
than  words,  to  repress  it.  Most  of  the  senate 
taking  part  with  Coriolanus,  the  tribunes  went 
out  in  the  greatest  fury,  invoking  the  gods, 
the  revengers  of  perjury,  to  witness  the  solemn 
oaths  by  which  the  senate  had  authorized  the 
establishment  of  the  tribuneship.  They  as¬ 
sembled  the  people  tumultuously,  and  cried 
aloud  to  them,  that  the  patricians  had  made  a 
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league  to  destroy  them,  their  wives  and  chil-  Year  of 
dren,  unless  they  delivered  their  tribunes  cclxii. 
chained  into  the  hands  of  Coriolanus,  a  new  r^u‘r  funl 
tyrant  rising  up  in  the  republic;  and  they  sent 
him  a  summons  to  come  and  answer  for  his  Nineteenth 
behaviour  before  the  assembly  of  the  people.  ^“ulj"p2' 
Coriolanus,  naturally  haughty  and  resolute,  c-  3^-1  B 
having  contemptuously  sent  back  their  officer,  ?.  P.  438. 
the  tribunes  immediately  went  with  a  strong 
party  of  the  most  daring  of  the  plebeians,  and 
waited  for  him  at  the  door  of  the  senate,  in 
order  to  seize  him  when  he  should  come  out. 

They  met  him,  attended  as  usual  with  a  crowd 
of  his  clients,  and  a  great  number  of  young 
senators,  who  had  a  respect  for  his  person,  and 
who  thought  it  an  honour  to  follow  his  opinion 
in  the  senate,  and  his  example  in  war.  The 
tribunes  no  sooner  saw  him,  but  they  ordered 
Brutus  and  Icilius,  who  this  year  performed 
the  office  of  aediles,  to  lay  hold  of  him,  and 
lead  him  to  prison.  But  it  was  not  easy  to 
execute  such  a  commission.  The  patricians, 
who  thought  it  a  most  extravagant  enterprise 
of  the  tribunes,  to  offer  violence  to  a  senator, 
against  whom  no  process  was  commenced,  re¬ 
solutely  put  themselves  before  him  to  defend 
him.  They  beat  back  the  aediles  with  their 
fists :  no  other  arms  were  used  in  those  days, 
in  the  city,  the  inhabitants  never  putting  on 
the  sword  but  when  they  marched  out  against 
the  enemy.  The  tribunes,  enraged  at  this 
resistance,  called  the  people  to  their  aid  ;  the 
patricians  received  fresh  succours  from  their 
own  party,  and  the  tumult  increased.  But  the 
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consuls  at  length  arrived,  and,  more  by  intrea¬ 
ties  than  authority,  prevailed  upon  both  par¬ 
ties  to  retire.  iaxFi  wofc  Jbitra  SJsvij  i 

III.  But  the  tribunes  did  not  stop  here; 
they  convened  the  people  early  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  inveighed,  as  usual,  against  the  whole  or¬ 
der  of  the  patricians ;  and  then  in  particular 
against  Coriolanus,  enumerating  his  crimes; 
the  words  he  had  spoken  in  the  senate  relating 
to  the  corn ;  his  refusal,  when  summoned,  to 
appear  before  the  people;  and  his  driving  away 
with  blows  the  aediles,  who  were  sent  to  arrest 
him.  In  conclusion  they  added,  that  if  the 
patricians  would  speak  in  their  own  defence, 
they  were  at  full  liberty  to  do  it ;  and  they 
kept  the  people  together,  waiting  till  the  se¬ 
nate  should  break  up.  For  the  fathers  were 
at  the  same  time  deliberating,  whether  they 
should  justify  themselves  to  the  people,  or  si¬ 
lently  let  things  take  their  course.  The  former 
was  at  length  resolved;  and  the  consuls,  having 
dismissed  the  assembly,  repaired  to  the  comi- 
tip.ro,  to  clear  the  patricians  from  the  charge 
against  them,  and  to  beg  the  people  not  to 
proceed  to  any  harsh  resolution  against  Corio¬ 
lanus. 

Minucius,  the  first  consul,  spoke  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  effect.  He  first  complained  in  general, 
and  with  abundance  of  moderation,  of  those 
who  catched  at  the  least  pretence  to  raise  new 
disturbances  in  the  republic  ;  and  then  remon¬ 
strated  to  the  people,  how  very  unreasonable 
it  was  to  accuse  the  senate  and  patricians  of 
having  caused  the  dearth,  when  every  body 
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knew: it  to  haw  been  wholly  occasioned  'by'  the  RY^ar^f 
desertion'  of  the  people,  and  their  neglecting  to  cclxii. 
cultivate  and  sow  their  lands.  He  told  them,  Fourhun- 
that  the  other  calumnies  they  so  often  heard,  dred ninety. 
of:  the  senate’s  designing  to  abolish  the  tri-  Nineteenth 
buneship,  and  to  make  the  whole  Roman  peo-  Cc,I1Sulsl“1^,• 
pie  perish  by  famine,  were  no  less  extravagant 
and  monstrous.  That  to  put  a  stop  at  once 
to  reports  so  false  and  injurious,  he  declared  to 
them,  that  the  senate  did  again  confirm  the 
power  of  the  tribunes ;  and  that  as  to  the 
corn,  they  left  it  entirely  to  the  people  to  fix 
what  price  upon  it  they  themselves  thought  fit. 

The  consul,  after  a  preamble  so  well  adapted 
to  soften  the  minds,  and  gain  the  good-will  of 
the  people,  added,  by  way  of  a  mild  reproach, 
that  he  could  not  help  blaming  them  for  the 
precipitation  with  which  they  suffered  them¬ 
selves  to  be  carried  away  by  the  first  reports 
spread  abroad  by  some  particular  incendiaries. 

That  it  was  a  strange  thing  to  hear  the  senate 
accused  as  criminal  in  relation  to  a  matter 
wherein  it  had  neither  done,  nor  determined 
any  thing,  and  only  because  in  the  debates 
about  it,  the  members  had  delivered  different 
opinions.  “  Remember,”  said  he,  “  that  at  the 
time  of  your  secession  on  the  Mons  Sacer,  all 
your  intreaties j  and  even  your  utmost  wishes 
at  first  were  only  to  obtain  the  abolition  of  the 
debts.  Scarce  had  you  received  so  great  a  fa¬ 
vour,  but  you  made  yourselves  a  kind  of  new 
right,  founded  on  the  easiness  of  the  senate,  to 
demand  the  creation  of  two  plebeian  magis¬ 
trates,  whose  whole  authority,  according  to 
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Year  of  your  own  proposal,  was  to  be  confined  to  the 
cclxii.  hindering  a  patrician  from  oppressing  a  ple- 
iw  huni  beian  :  a  new  grant,  for  which  you  returned  us 
dred ninety.  the  greatest  thanks,  and  which  seemed  to  give 
you  full  content.  In  those  times  of  trouble, 
Consulship.  even  when  the  sedition  was  at  the  highest,  you 
never  thought  of  requiring  a  diminution  of  the 
senate’s  authority,  or  an  alteration  in  the  form 
of  our  government.  By  what  right  then  do 
your  tribunes  now  pretend  to  carry  their  in¬ 
spection,  and  give  their  censure  upon  what 
passes  in  our  deliberations  ?  when  till  now  was 
a  senator  ever  treated  as  a  criminal,  for  having 
spoke  his  mind  freely  in  the  senate?  What 
laws  give  you  authority  to  demand  his  banish¬ 
ment  or  his  death  ?  Let  us  suppose,  since  you 
will  have  it  so,  that  Coriolanus  has  let  slip  some 
words  too  harsh  in  delivering  his  opinion,  and 
that  he  is  accountable  to  you  for  this ;  are  you 
not  obliged  in  equity  to  forget  a  few  random 
words  that  were  lost  in  air,  for  the  sake  of  his 
real  services,  of  which  you  yourselves  have 
reaped  all  the  fruit  ?  Preserve  the  life  of  so  ex¬ 
cellent  a  citizen,  preserve  to  your  country  so 
great  a  captain ;  and  if  you  will  not  acquit 
him  as  innocent,  at  least  grant  him  as  criminal 
to  the  whole  senate,  who  intreat  this  favour 
of  you  by  my  mouth.  This  will  be  a  bond 
to  unite  us  more  closely  than  ever,  and  will  be 
a  new  motive  to  the  senate  to  continue  their 
goodness  towards  you :  whereas  if  you  persist 
in  your  resolution  of  destroying  this  senator, 
perhaps  the  opposition  you  may  meet  with 
from  the  patricians  may  produce  calamities 
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that  will  make  you  repent  of  having  pushed  rYq™{e 
your  resentment  too  far.”  cclxii. 

This  discourse  made  an  impression  upon  the  fowhunl 
multitude,  and  brought  them  to  an  inclina-  dredninety. 
tion  for  peace  and  union.  Sicinnius  was  sur- 
prised  and  confounded  at  it ;  but,  dissembling  ^pn™1*h^' 
his  uneasiness,  gave  great  praises  to  Minucius  7.  P.  442.' 
and  all  the  senators  for  having  been  pleased  to 
condescend  so  far  as  to  account  to  the  people 
f6V  their  conduct,  and  for  not  having  disdained 
to  interpose  their  prayers  and  good  offices  in 
favour  of  Coriolanus.  Then,  turning  to  that 
senator,  he  added,  in  an  ironical  tone,  “  And  p.443. 
you,  excellent  citizen,  will  you  not  defend  to¬ 
day  before  the  people  that  advice  so  useful  to 
the  public,  and  which  you  so  boldly  gave  in 
the  senate  ?  or  rather,  why  have  you  not  re¬ 
course  to  the  clemency  of  the  Roman  people  ? 
for  I  would  not  advise  you  to  deny  a  fact,  of 
which  there  are  so  many  witnesses,  nor  impu¬ 
dently  attempt  to  justify  it.  Coriolanus,  I 
suppose,  thinks  it  below  him,  in  person  to  ask 
pardon  of  the  people,  though  not  below  the 
consuls  and  patricians  to  ask  pardon  for  him.” 

The  artful  tribune  spoke  in  this  manner,  piut.  m 
because  he  was  persuaded  that  Coriolanus,  a 
man  of  too  lofty  a  spirit  to  retract  what  he  had 
said,  or  to  stoop  to  supplications,  would  pro¬ 
voke  the  people  afresh  by  the  haughtiness  of 
his  answers.  Nor  was  he  deceived  in  his  hopes : 
for  Coriolanus  was  so  far  from  owning  himself 
guilty,  or  endeavouring  to  pacify  the  people, 
as  Minucius  had  done,  that  he  quite  destroyed 
the  effect  of  that  consul’s  speech,  by  an  ill- 
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timed  resoluteness,  and  by  the  harshness  of  his 
expressions.  He  inveighed  more  violently  than 
ever  against  the  tribunes,  and  declared  boldly 
that  the  people  had  no  right  to  judge  a  sena¬ 
tor  :  that,  if  any  man  was  offended  at  what  he 
had  said  in  the  senate,  he  might  summon  him 
before  the  consuls,  whom  he  acknowledged 
for  his  legal  judges,  and  before  whom  he  should 
be  always  ready  to  give  an  account  of  his  con¬ 
duct.  That  if  he  now  appeared  before  an  as¬ 
sembly  of  plebeians,  on  their  citation,  it  was 
not  to  submit  himself  to  their  judgment,  but 
to  reproach  them  for  their  wicked  behaviour  at 
the  time  of  the  secession,  and  ever  since  ;  and 
to  exhort  them  to  amend  their  manners. 

The  young  senators,  charmed  with  his  intre¬ 
pidity,  and  overjoyed  to  have  a  man  who  durst 
speak  openly  what  they  all  thought,  cried  out, 
that  he  had  advanced  nothing  but  what  was 
conformable  to  the  laws ;  but  the  people,  who 
saw  themselves  despised,  resolved  to  make  him 
feel  their  power.  Some  were  even  for  killing 
him  instantly  ;  and  the  tribunes  gave  the  reiris 
to  this  fury.  Sicinnius,  without  collecting  the 
voices  of  the  assembly,  pronounced  sentence 
of  death  against  him,  declaring  that  it  was  the 
sentence  of  the  whole  college  of  tribunes,  as 
^  punishment  for  his  insult  upon  them  the  day 
before,  in  the  persons  of  their  eediles ;  and  he 
Ordered  him  to  be  thrown  down  from  the  top 
of  the  Tarpeian  rock.  The  aediles  immedi¬ 
ately  drew  near  to  lay  hold  of  him  ;  btit  then 
all  the  patricians  in  the  assembly  running’  to 
his  assistance,  they  placed  him  in  the  midst  of 
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them,  resolutely  determined  to  oppose  force  R^ar  of 
with  force,.  The  tumult  rose  to  a  great  height,  cclxii. 
and  the  two  parties,  from  mutual  reproaches,  Fouihunl 
came  even  to  blows.  At  length  the  consuls  dred  niuetJr- 
throwing  themselves  into  the  crowd,  and  or- 
dering  their  lictors  to  disperse  it,  the  tumult  Consu!shiP- 
and  scuffle  presently  ceased;  so  great  a  re¬ 
verence,  says  Dionysius,  had  the  multitude  in 
those  days  for  that  royal  authority  which  re¬ 
sided  in  the  consuls. 

While  Sicinnius,  much  disconcerted  at  this 
event,  and  yet  very  unwilling  to  quit  his  enter¬ 
prise,  was  considering  what  new  step  to  take, 
fh’utus,  that  able  counsellor,  ever  fruitful  in  d.  Hai.  n. 
expedients,  taking  him  aside,  represented  to  7‘ p'  44°* 
him,  that  he  must  never  think  of  destroying 
Coriolanus  so  long  as  he  was  guarded  by  the 
whole  body  of  the,  nobility ;  that  even  the  peo¬ 
ple  had  begun  to  murmur  at  his  pretending  to 
be  both  judge  and  party  at  the  same  time ; 
that  the  multitude,  who  turn  in  an  instant  from 
the  most  violent  fury  to  sentiments  of  compas¬ 
sion,  looked  upon  the  sentence  of  death  as  too 
rigorous ;  that  in  the  present  disposition  of 
men’s  minds  he  would  not  succeed  by  ways  of 
violence ;  and  thm  the  most  reasonable  and  un¬ 
exceptionable  method  was,  to  cite  Coriolanus 
to  appear  in  judgment  before  the  people  ;  and 
hp  advised  him  by  all  means  to  have  their  suf¬ 
frages  taken  by  tribes,  where  the  great  and 
the  rich  would  be  mingle^  with  the  poor,  "and 
every  man’s  voice  woulcl  be  of  equal  value; 
whereas  in  an  assembly  by  centuries,  the  rich 
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patricians  might  carry  their  point  against  a 
majority  of  the  citizens. 

Sicinnius  seeing  no  better  way  to  extricate 
himself  out  of  his  perplexity,  resolved  to  follow 
his  friend’s  advice.  Addressing  himself  to  the 
people,  “  You  see,  Romans,  that  no  thanks  are 
due  to  the  patricians,  if  much  blood  is  not  shed 
this  day,  and  that  they  are  ready  to  come  to 
the  greatest  extremities  to  rescue  the  declared 
enemy  of  the  Roman  people  out  of  the  hands 
of  justice.  Let  us  set  them  an  example  of 
more  moderation.  Some,  to  screen  the  delin¬ 
quent,  have  cited  the  law  which  forbids  the 
putting  any  man  to  death,  before  a  formal  trial 
and  condemnation.  Let  us  admit  this  plea, 
though  they  act  not  legally  towards  us.  Re¬ 
turn  home  now,  and  wait  a  more  favourable 
opportunity  to  do  yourselves  right.  You  will 
not  wait  long.  As  for  us,  when  we  have  re¬ 
gulated  some  affairs  more  pressing,  we  shall 
appoint  a  day  for  Marcius  to  appear  before 
you.  In  the  meantime,  as  to  what  regards  the 
price  and  distribution  of  the  corn,  if  the  senate 
do  not  take  proper  care  of  that  matter,  the 
tribunes  will  give  directions  about  it  them¬ 
selves.”  Having  thus  spoken,  he  dismissed  the 
assembly. 
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CHAP.  X. 

I.  The  consuls  endeavour  by  remonstrances  to  allay  the  heat 
of  the  tribunes,  and  bring  them  to  conform  to  the  ancient 
usages,  swhich  did  7iot  allow  the  people  to  take  cognizance 
of  any  affair  till  it  was  referred  to  them  by  a  decree  off  the 
senate.  The  tribunes  consent  to  observe  this  rule,  and 
desire  they  may  be  heard  by  the  fathers  in  relation  to  their 
charge  against  Coriolanus.  II.  The  tribune  Decius  makes 
a  long  speech  in  the  senate,  inveighing  bitterly  against  the 
accused,  and  contending  for  the  people’s  right  to  judge  him. 

III.  Appius  Claudius  in  very  strong  terms  opposes  this  preten¬ 
sion.  IV.  But  Valerius,  in  terms  no  less  strong,  urges  the 
expediency  of  the  senate’s  compliance.  He  exhorts  Corio¬ 
lanus,  in  the  most  pathetic  manner,  to  submit  himself  to  the 
people’s  judgment ;  and  he  adds  a  discourse  in  behalf'  of 
a  balance  of  power  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians . 

V.  It  is  carried  by  a  majority  of  votes  that  Coriolanus  shall 
be  tried  by  the  people.  Coriolanus  having  assurances  given 
him,  that  the  accuser’s  charge  shall  be  confined  to  the  single 
crime  of  tyranny,  consents  to  the  drawing  up  of  the  decree. 

A  day  for  the  trial  is  appointed. 

I.  THE  consuls,  having  soon  after  as-  Year  of 
sembled  the  senate,  to  deliberate  on  means  for  cclxii. 
appeasing  the  present  troubles,  it  was  resolved, 
that  they  should  endeavour  to  soothe  the  pie-  dred  ninety, 
beians,  by  selling  the  corn  to  them  at  the  lowest 
price  it  had  ever  been  at  before  the  secession  ;  consulship, 
and  likewise  to  engage  the  tribunes,  for  the  7^,445.' 
senate’s  sake,  either  to  drop  the  prosecution 
against  Coriolanus  entirely,  or  at  least  to  defer 
it  for  a  considerable  time,  during  which,  the 
passions  of  the  people  might  happily  subside. 

The  decree  about  the  corn,  when  published, 
was  universally  well  received  and  ratified :  but  p.  446. 
the  tribunes  could  not  be  prevailed  upon,  with 
regard  to  the  trial,  to  grant  any  thing  more 
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than  the  delay  requested.  A  further  delay  was 
occasioned  by  some  acts  of  hostility  committed 
by  the  Antiates,  which  called  the  Romans 
into  the  field.  But  those  enemies  readily  sub¬ 
mitting,  the  troops  in  a  short  time  returned 
home :  and  as  soon  as  they  were  disbanded, 
Sicinnius  called  an  assembly  of  the  people,  and 
named  to  them  a  day  for  Coriolanus’s  trial. 
He  invited  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  to  be 
present  at  it,  and  ordered  those  who  dwelt  in 
the  country  to  quit  their  work,  and  punctually 
repair  to  the  assembly,  that  they  might  give 
their  votes  in  an  affair  which  concerned  the 
liberty  and  safety  of  the  whole  state.  And 
he  likewise  sent  notice  to  Coriolanus  to  appear 
there,  and  answer  for  his  conduct ;  assuring 
him,  that  he  should  have  justice  done  him  in 
all  its  forms. 

Great  was  the  solicitude  of  the  senate,  to 
put  a  stop,  if  possible,  to  this  proceeding.  The 
consuls,  not  despairing  to  overcome  the  obsti¬ 
nacy  of  the  tribunes,  entered  into  conference 
with  them  upon  the  affair  of  the  accused.  Mi- 
nucius  put  them  in  mind,  that  it  was  contrary 
to  established  custom,  to  refer  any  affair-  to  the 
people,  before  it  had  passed  the  judgment  of 
the  senate :  that  the  kings  themselves  had  al¬ 
ways  had  this  deference  for  that  august  body. 
He  exhorted  them  to  conform  to  the  usage  of 
their  ancestors,  and,  if  they  had  any  considera¬ 
ble  grievances  to  lay  to  the  charge  of  Corio¬ 
lanus,  to  apply  themselves  to  the  senate,  who, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  crime,  and  the 
solidity  of  the  proofs,  would  refer  it  "by  a 
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senatus-consultum  to  the  judgment  of  the  peo-  RYQayfE 
pie  :  who  then,  and  not  till  then,  would  have  a  cclxii. 

•  1  ,  A  ,  V...  Bef.  J.  c. 

right  to  try  a  citizen.  Four  hun- 

Sicinriius  clamoured  against  this  proposal,  dredmnety. 
declaring  that  he  would  never  suffer  the  au-  Nineteenth 
thority  of  the  Roman  people  to  be  restrained  Consul,h,p* 
and  directed  by  a  senatus-consultum.  His  col¬ 
leagues,  however,  were  more  tractable.  By  the 
advice  of  Decius,  they  consented  that  the  senate 
should  first  make  a  decree  upon  the  affair ;  a 
complaisance,  that  with  regard  to  the  present 
case  was  of  little  moment,  because  they  had 
doubtless  taken  a  firm  resolution,  if  the  senatus- 
consultum  were  not  such  as  they  desired,  to  ap¬ 
peal  from  it  to  the  assembly  of  the  people,  and 
for  so  doing  to  make  the  Lex  Valeria  their 
foundation  of  right ;  so  that  in  reality  the  only 
question  was,  whether  the  affair  should  be  car¬ 
ried  before  the  people  in  the  first  or  second 
instance. 

When  the  tribunes  consented  to  let  the 
conscript  fathers  decree  (as  usual)  whether 
the:  commons  should  take  cognizance  of  the 
matter  depending,  they  demanded,  in  return, 
that  not  only  they  themselves,  who  by  their 
office  were  protectors  of  the  people,  might  be 
heard  in  the  Senate,  but  any  citizen,  who  would 
support  the  reasons  of  the  tribunes,  or  oppose 
them  ;  and  they  further  insisted,  that  the  se-H 
nators  should  be  all  sworn,  as  judges  used  to  bey 
to  give  their  sentence  according  to  truth  and 
equity  ;  and  that  a  decree  should  be  made  con-  ;  ‘ 
formable.to  the  opinion  of  the  plurality.  To  ' 
these  conditions  this  con spls  agreed. 

VOL.  II.  D 
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Year  of  II.  The  tribunes  were  the  next  day  intro- 
cclxii.  duced  into  the  senate.  Deems,  though  a  young 
FouVhun-  man,  was  their  speaker,  an  honour  yielded  to 
ored mnety.  doubtless,  because  of  his  eloquence,  and 

the  readiness  with  which  he  expressed  himself 
Consulship.  jn  pU}}lic  :  «  You  are  not  ignorant,  conscript 
7."p.  443. '  fathers,  of  what  might  happen  to  us,  if  a  cer- 
&  seq‘  tain  colleague  of  ours,  who  disapproves  our 
coming  hither  to  ask  from  you,  as  a  favour, 
that  power,  to  which  by  the  laws  we  have  a 
right,  should  bring  us  into  judgment  before  the 
people  for  this  proceeding :  we  should  doubt¬ 
less  be  condemned,  as  deserters  and  betrayers 
of  our  trust,  to  the  most  ignominious  punish¬ 
ments.  Nevertheless,  confiding  in  the  justice 
of  our  cause,  and  the  sincerity  of  your  oaths, 
we  have  ventured  to  come.  And  though  we 
are  inconsiderable  men,  little  qualified  to  speak 
in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  yet  as  the  subject  is  so  highly  import¬ 
ant,  we  doubt  not  but  this  will  be  sufficient  to 
engage  your  attention  to  our  words.  And  if 
that  which  we  are  going  to  demand  shall  ap¬ 
pear  to  you  to  be  just  and  useful  to  the  re¬ 
public,  and  even  necessary  to  its  welfare,  we 
hope  that  you  will  readily,  and  without  hesita¬ 
tion,  comply  with  our  request. 

“  When  you,  conscript  fathers,  having,  by 
our  assistance,  expelled  kings,  and  established 
the  present  form  of  government,  (of  which  we 
do  not  complain)  came  to  remark,  that  the 
plebeians,  in  all  controversies  which  they 
afterwards  had  with  patricians,  were  con¬ 
stantly  worsted,  you,  by  the  advice  of  Valerius 
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Poplicola,  made  a  law,  that  any  plebeian,  who  RYQar^fE 
suffered  violence  and  injustice  from  the  patri-  cclxii. 
cians,  might  bring  his  cause  before  the  people,  four  hun- 
And  nothing  contributed  more  than  this  law  dredninety- 
to  the  maintaining  that  union  among  the  ci-  Ni^teent^ 
tizens,  which  enabled  them  to  defeat  the  many  Consulship. 
attempts  of  Tarquin  to  reascend  the  throne. 

It  is  in  virtue  of  this  law  that  we,  the  tribunes, 
now  cite  Caius  Marcius  before  the  tribunal  of 
the  people,  to  answer  for  the  violence  and  in¬ 
juries  we  have  all  suffered  from  him.  And  what 
need  can  there  be  of  a  previous  senatus-comul- 
turn  for  this  prosecution  ?  In  matters  concern¬ 
ing  which  there  are  no  laws  enacted,  you  have 
a  power  to  make  decrees,  which  the  people,  if 
they  please,  may  confirm  by  their  suffrages. 

But  in  cases  provided  for  by  an  inviolable  law, 
actually  subsisting,  we  may  certainly  make  use 
of  this  law,  without  waiting  for  a  previous  de¬ 
cree  of  consent  from  you.  Will  any  one  say, 
that  every  private  citizen  has  the  privilege  of 
appealing  to  the  people  from  an  unjust  sen¬ 
tence,  but  that  we,  the  tribunes,  have  not  the 
same  privilege  ? 

“  With  regard  to  natural  rights,  the  unwrit¬ 
ten  laws  of  nature,  we  think  it  just,  that  the 
plebeians  should  be  upon  an  equal  foot  with 
you.  The  honours,  dignities,  magistracies  of 
the  state,  we  readily  yield  to  those  of  your  or¬ 
der,  who  are  most  eminent  for  merit  and  riches. 

But  not  to  suffer  injuries,  and,  if  any  person  do 
them,  to  bring  them  to  condign  punishrtient, 
we  judge  these  to  be  rights  common  to  all  the 
citizens.  And,  in  this  respect,  we  will  not 
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suffer  the  equality  between  the  two  orders  to 
be  destroyed.  So  much  for  the  question  of 
right. 

“  If  it  be  asked,  whether  the  granting  what 
we  now  demand  will  be  for  the  interest  of  the 
republic,  there  is  surely  no  man,  who  con¬ 
siders,  that  discord  is  the  greatest  evil  that  can 
happen  to  a  state,  but  must  answer  in  the  af¬ 
firmative*  I  will  suppose  that  it  was  against 
your  inclination,  and  was  neither  for  the  honour, 
nor  the  particular  advantage  of  your  order,  to 
make  us  those  concessions,  which  we  obtained 
from  you  on  the  Mons  Sacer.  Yet  as  you  have 
made  them,  and  are  bound  by  the  most  solemn 
oaths,  never  to  violate  the  articles  of  our  treaty, 
what  consequences  can  you  expect  from  your 
infraction  of  them,  but  a  new  revolt,  and  a 
civil  war  ?  And  what  hope  can  there  be  of  pre¬ 
serving  that  domestic  peace  which  was  then 
effected,  if  you  refuse  the  people,  assembled  by 
tribes,  the  power  of  judging  a  private  citizen, 
who  not  only  has  himself  violated  our  conven¬ 
tion,  by  insulting  the  tribunes  in  the  persons 
of  their  officers,  but  has  had  the  insolence  to 
exhort  you  in  full  senate,  entirely  to  abolish 
the  tribuneship,  the  strongest  bulwark  of  our 
liberty,  and  principal  bond  of  our  reunion? 
Nor  is  this  the  worst  of  his  crimes.  You  re¬ 
member  it  well,  conscript  fathers,  he  auda¬ 
ciously  told  you,  that  the  fortunate  moment 
was  come  for  revenging  yourselves  upon  the 
people ;  he  would  have  had  you  keep  up  the 
high  price  of  provisions,  that  you  might  there¬ 
by rce  one  part  of  the  poor  plebeians  to  fly 
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their  country,  and  reduce  the  other,  miserably  RYQarrv°fE 
to  perish  by  hunger.  Cruel  and  unthinking  cclxh. 
man!  did  he  not  consider  that  this  people,  jwhW-' 
whom  he  meant  to  exterminate  with  so  much  dredmnety- 
inhumanity,  and  who  are  more  numerous  and 
powerful  than  he  could  wish,  being  reduced  to  Consulsh,P- 
despair,  would  have  broken  into  the  houses  of 
the  rich,  forced  open  those  granaries  and  secret 
repositories  which  conceal  so  much  wealth,  and 
either  have  fallen  under  the  power  of  the  pa¬ 
tricians,  or  effectually  rooted  out  that  whole 
order?  Could  he  imagine  that  an  enraged 
populace  would  in  such  a  case  have  hearkened 
to,  any  law  but  what  was  dictated  by  necessity 
and  resentment  ? 

“  For,  that  you  may  not  be  ignorant  of  the 
truth,  we  would  not  have  perished  by  a  famine 
brought  upon  us  by  our  enemies  ;  but,  having 
jfirst  invoked  the  gods,  revengers  of  injustice, 
filled  Rome  with  blood  and  slaughter.  Such 
bad  been  the  fatal  consequence  of  the  counsels 
of  that  perfidious  citizen,  if  some  senators, 
better  friends  to  their  country,  had  not  hindered 
them  from  taking  effect.  To  you,  conscript 
fathers,  we  address  our  just  complaints.  To 
your  aid,  and  to  the  wisdom  of  your  decrees, 
we  have  recourse,  to  oblige  this  public  enemy 
to  appear  before  the  whole  Roman  people,  and 
answer  for  his  conduct.  It  is  there,  Coriolanus, 
that  thou,  must  defend  thy  counsels,  if  thou 
fiarest  so  to  do,  or  excuse  them  as  proceeding 
fflQiq  want  of  thought  r>  take  my  advice  ;  leave 
tfiy.ifiadghity  and  tyrannical  maxims ;  make 
tfiyself  less;  become  like  us:  nay  put  on  a 
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RYoaMfE  °f  mourning,  suit  thyself  to  thy  present 

cclxii.  fortune,  implore  the  pity  of  thy  fellow-citizens ; 
Fou/iiua-  perhaps  thou  mayest  obtain  their  favour,  and 
dred ninety,  forgiveness  of  thy  faults.” 

When  Decius  and  his  colleagues  had  said  all 
Consulship,  they  thought  proper  to  say,  the  consuls  asked 
the  opinion  of  the  assembly :  they  began  with 
the  consulars  and  the  oldest  senators ;  for  in 
d.  Hai.  b.  those  days,  says  Dionysius,  the  young  senators 
7.p.  453.  were  not  so  presumptuous  as  to  think  them¬ 
selves  capable  of  instructing  their  seniors. 
Modest  and  reserved,  and  not  daring  to  speak, 
they  only  gave  their  opinion  by  some  sign,  or 
by  walking  over  to  that  side  which  they  thought 
to  be  most  in  the  right.  It  was  from  this  re¬ 
spectful  way  of  declaring  their  minds,  that  they 
were  called  Senatores  Pedarii  (from  the  Latin 
pes,  a  foot) :  thus  it  was  a  common  saying, 
that  a  pedarian  opinion  was  like  a  head  with¬ 
out  a  tongue. 

III.  Appius  Claudius,  when  called  upon  for 
his  opinion,  spoke  to  this  effect :  “  You  know, 
conscript  fathers,  that  I  have  long  opposed, 
and  frequently  alone,  that  too  great  easiness 
with  which  you  grant  the  people  whatever  they 
demand.  Perhaps  I  made  myself  troublesome, 
when  I  so  frankly  laid  before  you  the  misfor¬ 
tunes  which  I  presaged  would  follow  from  our 
reunion  with  the  deserters  from  the  common¬ 
wealth.  The  event,  however,  has  but  too  well 
justified  my  apprehensions.  The  people  take 
advantage  of  your  favours  to  ruin  your  autho¬ 
rity  ;  you  cannot  but  see  that  there  is  a  design 
to  change  the  form  of  our  government.  At 
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first  the  only  demand  was  the  abolition  of  the  R^arof 
debts ;  and  this  people  who  are  now  so  haughty,  cclxii. 
and  who  endeavour  to  make  themselves  the  sole  fourhun- 
judges  of  the  senators,  then  thought  they  stood  drednilie<7* 
in  need  of  a  pardon,  for  the  disrespectful  man-  Nineteenth 
ner  in  which  they  sued  for  that  first  concession.  Consul5hlP- 
“  Your  easiness  gave  occasion  to  new  pre¬ 
tensions;  the  plebeians  would  have  their  par¬ 
ticular  magistrates.  You  know  how  earnestly 
I  opposed  this  innovation ;  but  you  assented 
in  this  point  also :  you  allowed  the  annual  crea¬ 
tion  of  tribunes,  that  is  to  say,  ringleaders  of 
sedition.  Not  content  with  this,  the  people 
would  have  the  persons  of  their  tribunes  de¬ 
clared  sacred  and  inviolable,  made  secure  by 
the  most  solemn  oaths;  privileges  never  granted 
even  to  the  consuls :  yet  you,  conscript  fa¬ 
thers,  suffered  this  usurpation  too,  and  swore 
upon  the  altars  the  destruction  of  yourselves 
and  your  posterity.  What  has  been  the  fruit 
of  all  these  favours?  They  have  only  served  to 
encourage  the  people  to  further  incroachments 
upon  your  authority.  They  make  laws  with¬ 
out  previously  consulting  you,  and  even  con¬ 
trary  to  your  will.  They  despise  the  decrees 
of  the  senate,  accuse  the  consuls  of  mal-admi- 
nistration,  and,  if  any  extraordinary  adversity 
happens,  which  human  prudence  could  not 
foresee,  they  impute  it,  not  to  fortune,  but  to 
our  malice.  They  pretend,  that  we  form  plots 
to  deprive  them  of  their  liberty,  or  drive  them 
out  of  their  country ;  and  under  this  pretext 
they  are  ever  conspiring  against  us,  as  if  they 
knew  no  way  of  preserving  themselves,  but  by 
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RYoaiMfE  0ul  destruction.  Too  many  of  their  actions, 
cclxii.  which  are  fresh  in  your  minds,  evidently  dis- 
Foui  huni  cover  this  design  ;  but  especially  their  late  at- 
dred  ninety,  tempt,  without  any  the  least  form  of  justice,  .to 
iJ^eteenth  take  away  the  life  of  that  great  captain,  and 
Consulship.  most  worthy  citizen,  Caius  Marcius,  on  pre¬ 
tence  that  he  gave  bad  counsels  in  our  assem¬ 
bly.  If  the  consuls  and  most  respectable  se¬ 
nators  had  not  united  to  stop  their  fury,  we 
had  all  in  one  day  been  deprived  of  our  digni¬ 
ties,  our  power,  and  our  liberty. 

“  The  resolution,  and  courage,  which  you 
showed  upon  this  last  occasion,  in  some  mea¬ 
sure  awakened  these  madmen  from  their  drun¬ 
ken  fit.  They  seem  now  to  be  ashamed  of  a 
crime  which  they  could  not  accomplish  ;  they 
desist  from  violent  methods,  because  they  have 
found  them  unsuccessful ;  and  they  seemingly 
have  recourse  to  justice,  and  the  rules  of  law. 

<c  But  what  is  the  justice,  immortal  gods ! 
which  these  men  would  introduce  ?  they  en¬ 
deavour,  by  appearances  of  submission,  to  ob¬ 
tain  from  you  a  senatus-consultum ,  which  may 
give  them  power,  not  to  try,  but  in  truth,  to 
drag  to  execution  the  best  citizen  of  Rome. 
They  allege  the  hex  Valeria  as  the  rule  of  your 
conduct :  but  does  not  every  body  know,  that 
this  law,  which  allows  of  appeals  to  the  assem¬ 
bly  of  the  people,  was  not  a  law  made  against 
the  patricians,  but  only  for  the  relief  of  such 
poor  plebeians  as  might  happen  to  be  op¬ 
pressed  by  the  great?  And  when  you  after¬ 
wards  consented  to  the  creation  of  the  iri- 
f  a  banes,  neither  you,  nor  even  the  people  them- 
j  A.'-Wti  ybmi  orb  fli  e.'cbmrne  ..-v  nevJ  ;U:rl 
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Selves,  intended  any  thing  more  in  the  esta-  RYoarR^E 
blishment  of  those  new  magistrates,  than  that  cclxii. 
this  law  might  have  protectors,  and  the  poor  be  Foeu‘r  huni 
provided  with  advocates.  The  treaty  of  re-  ^ninety. 
Union  gave  no  power  to  the  people  to  try  pa-  Nineteenth 
tricians  at  their  tribunal.  No,  the  Valerian  Coilsulsh,P- 
Law  is  what  they  insist  upon.  Well  then, 
during  eighteen  years  that  it  has  been  in  force, 
let  Decius  give  me  one  single  instance  of  a  pa¬ 
trician  called  in  judgment  before  the  people 
by  virtue  of  that  law,  and  our  dispute  will  be 
at  an  end.  There  is  no  such  precedent.  If 
Marcius,  or  any  other  patrician,  has  so  offended 
the  people,  as  to  be  thought  worthy  of  death 
or  banishment,  let  him  be  tried  ;  not  in  an  as¬ 
sembly  of  plebeians,  but  here,  in  this  assem¬ 
bly  ;  and  let  him  be  punished  as  the  law  di¬ 
rects.  For  can  it  be  supposed  that  the  ple¬ 
beians  will  be  impartial  in  their  own  cause,  and, 
when  they  come  to  give  their  votes,  be  under 
no  influence  from  prejudice  against  a  patrician 
whom  they  consider  as  their  enemy  ?  It  is  my 
advice,  conscript  fathers,  that,  before  you 
come  to  any  determination,  you  maturely  con¬ 
sider,  that  in  this  affair  your  interests  are  in¬ 
separable  from  those  of  Coriolanus :  as  for  the 
favours  you  have  already  granted  the  people, 

I  am  not  for  revoking  them,  by  whatever  means 
they  were  obtained  ;  but  I  cannot  forbear  ex¬ 
horting  you  to  refuse  resolutely  what  they  now 
demand,  or  may  hereafter  demand,  inconsistent 
with  your  own  authority,  and  the  present  form 
of  our  government.”  a  ■  i  - 

IV.  Manius  Valerius,  that  popular  senator  d.  Hai.  b. 
who  had  been  so  serviceable  in  the  treaty  upon  &speq4j9' 
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Year  of  the  Mons  Sacer,  spoke  next  after  Appius,  and, 
cclxii.  in  a  studied  harangue,  took  the  part  of  the 
Fourhun-  people.  Having  first  said  something  in  ge- 
dred  ninety,  neral,  in  the  style  of  invective,  against  those 
who  fomented  discord  between  the  two  orders 
Consulship.  in  the  state,  he  proceeded  to  the  affair  of  Co- 
riolanus,  and  declared  himself  for  granting  to 
the  people  what  they  desired.  He  said,  that 
nothing  was  more  likely  to  disarm  the  people’s 
rage  against  the  illustrious  patrician  accused, 
than  to  leave  him  to  their  judgment :  that  the 
multitude  calling  to  mind  his  personal  merit, 
and  full  of  gratitude  for  the  senate’s  ready  com¬ 
pliance  with  their  desires,  would  certainly  ab¬ 
solve  him  :  that,  nevertheless,  to  appease  them 
entirely  he  would  have  all  the  senators  disperse 
themselves  in  the  assembly,  and  each  endea¬ 
vour,  by  a  gentle  and  popular  behaviour,  to 
win  over  those  of  the  plebeians  with  whom  he 
was  acquainted. 

Valerius  then  turning  to  Coriolanus,  con¬ 
jured  him  in  the  most  affecting  manner  to  give 
peace  to  the  republic :  “  Go,  Coriolanus,  offer 
yourself  generously  to  the  people’s  judgment ; 
this  is  the  only  way  of  justifying  yourself,  that 
is  worthy  of  you ;  this  is  the  surest  means  to 
silence  those  who  accuse  you  of  aiming  at  the 
tyranny.  If  you  persist  in  showing  a  contempt 
for  that  tribunal,  and  in  disowning  its  juris¬ 
diction,  to  you  alone  will  be  imputed  all  the 
evils  that  shall  be  consequent  to  such  an  ob¬ 
stinate  and  proud  behaviour.  Are  you  desirous 
that  the  senate,  your  zealous  friends,  should, 
for  your  sake  alone,  engage  in  a  contest  with 
the  people,  where  a  defeat  must  be  fatal  to 
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them,  and  even  a  victory  would  be  shameful  ?  R^a^ofE 
Set  before  your  eyes  the  frightful  image  of  a  cclxii. 
civil  war ;  the  laws  without  force ;  the  ma-  Fou/hunl 
gistrates  without  power ;  fury  and  violence 
reigning  universally  ;  fire  and  sword  gleaming  Nineteenth 
on  all  sides ;  your  fellow-citizens  murdering 
each  other ;  Rome  sinking  under  the  rage  of 
the  two  parties,  and  buried  beneath  its  own 


Consulship. 


ruins. 


Valerius,  who  sincerely  loved  his  country, 
and  was  softened  by  the  idea  of  these  great  ca¬ 
lamities,  could  not  restrain  his  tears ;  and  the 
tears  of  so  venerable  a  consular,  more  eloquent 
than  even  his  discourse,  touched  the  greater 
part  of  the  senators,  and  disposed  their  minds 
to  peace. 

Then  Valerius,  finding  that  he  was  master  of 
the  assembly,  raised  hjs  voice,  and,  as  if  he  had 
got  fresh  strength,  or  were  become  another 
man,  showed  himself  undisguised,  and  spoke  to 
them  with  that  authority  which  his  age  and 
long  experience  in  affairs  gave  him  :  “  We  are 
made  to  fear,  that  the  public  liberty  will  be  in 
danger,  if  we  grant  so  much  power  to  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  allow  them  to  try  those  of  our  order 
who  shall  be  accused  by  the  tribunes.  I  am 
persuaded,  on  the  contrary,  that  nothing  is 
more  likely  to  preserve  it.  The  republic  con¬ 
sists  of  two  orders,  patricians  and  plebeians : 
the  question  is,  which  of  these  two  orders  may 
more  safely  be  trusted  with  the  guardianship  of 
that  sacred  depositum,  our  liberty.  I  maintain 
that  it  will  be  more  secure  in  the  hands  of  the 
people,  who  desire  only  not  to  be  oppressed, 
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than  in  those  of  the  nobles,  who  all  have 
a  violent  thirst  of  dominion.  The  nobles,  in¬ 
vested  with  the  prime  magistracies,  distinguish¬ 
ed  by  their  birth,  their  wealth,  and  their  ho¬ 
nours,  will  always  be  powerful  enough  to  hold 
the  people  to  their  duty  :  and  the  people,  when 
they  have  the  authority  of  the  laws,  being 
naturally  haters  and  jealous  of  all  enormous 
power,  will  watch  over  the  actions  of  the  great, 
and,  by  the  dread  of  a  popular  inquiry  and 
judgment,  keep  a  check  upon  the  ambition  of 
such  patricians,  as  might  be  tempted  to  as¬ 
pire  to  the  tyranny.  You  abolished  the  royalty, 
conscript  fathers,  because  the  power  of  a 
single  man  grew  exorbitant.  Not  satisfied 
with  dividing  the  regal  authority  between  two 
annual  magistrates,  you  gave  them  a  council 
of  three  hundred  senators  to  be  inspectors  over 
their  conduct,  and  moderators  of  their  empire. 
But  this  very  senate,  so  formidable  to  the 
kings  and  to  the  consuls,  has  nothing  in  the 
republic  to  balance  its  power.  I  know  very 
well,  that  hitherto  there  is  all  the  reason  in  the 
world  to  applaud  its  moderation.  But  who 
can  say,  whether  we  are  not  obliged  for  this  to 
our  fear  of  enemies  abroad,  and  to  those  con¬ 
tinual  wars  which  we  have  been  forced  to  main¬ 
tain?  Who  will  be  answerable,  that  our  suc¬ 
cessors,  growing  more  haughty  and  more  po¬ 
tent  by  a  long  peace,  shall  not  make  attempts 
upon  the  liberty  of  their  country,  and  that  in 
the  senate  there  shall  not  arise  some  strong 
faction,  whose  leader  will  find  means  to  become 
wae  tvrant  of  ^  fell 
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same  time,  some  other  power,  out  of  the  se-  Y«ar 

.  ,  ,  .  r  ,  .  .  .  ROME 

nate,  to  withstand  such  ambitious  enterprises,  cclxii. 
by  impeaching  the  authors  and  abettors  of  them  foui  hun- 

before  the  people  ?  dredninefr. 

“  Perhaps  it  will  be  said,  that  the  like  incon-  N^eteenth 
venience  is  to  be  apprehended  from  the  peo-  Consulsh,P* 
pie,  and  that  it  is  impossible,  by  any  provision, 
to  assure  ourselves,  that  there  shall  not  rise 
among  the  plebeians  some  popular  man,  who 
will  abuse  his  influence  over  the  minds  of  the 
multitude,  and,  under  the  pretence  of  defending 
the  people’s  interests,  in  the  end  invade  both 
their  liberty  and  that  of  the  senate.  But  you 
well  know,  that  upon  the  least  danger  which  the 
republic  may  seem  to  be  in,  from  that  quarter, 
our  consuls  have  the  privilege  to  name  a  dic¬ 
tator,  whom  they  will  never  choose  but  from 
among  your  own  body ;  and  that  this  supreme 
magistrate,  absolute  master  of  the  lives  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  is  able,  by  his  sole  authority,  to 
dissipate  a  popular  faction.  The  wisdom  of 
our  laws  has  allowed  him  that  formidable  power 
but  for  six  months,  for  fear  he  should  abuse  it, 
and  employ,  in  the  establishment  of  his  own 
tyranny,  an  authority  intrusted  with  him  only 
to  prevent  the  usurpations  of  other  men. 

“  Thus  with  a  mutual  inspection  the  senate 
will  be  watchful  over  the  behaviour  of  the 
consuls,  the  people  over  that  of  the  senate; 
and  the  dictator,  when  the  state  of  affairs  re¬ 
quires  the  intervention  of  such  a  magistrate, 
will  curb  the  ambition  of  all. 

“  If,  conscript  fathers,  what  I  have  said, 
eoncernirig  a  balance  df  power,  be  reasonable, 
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refuse  not  to  the  people  their  present  demand. 
They  annually  create  the  magistrates  of  the 
commonwealth ;  they  enact  laws ;  they  ab¬ 
rogate  laws  ;  they  make  peace  ;  they  declare 
war  :  the  senate  has  never  pretended  to  be 
absolute  master  in  these  points ;  which  never¬ 
theless  are,  of  all,  the  most  important  to  the 
state.  While  you  recognize  in  the  people 
those  high  prerogatives  I  have  mentioned,  how 
can  you  think  of  denying  them  the  permission 
to  try  a  private  citizen,  who  is  accused  of  ex¬ 
citing  sedition,  and  aspiring  to  the,  tyranny? 
The  more  you  intimidate  the  violators  of  our 
laws,  and  the  corrupters  of  our  manners,  by 
the  many  inspectors  you  establish  to  watch  the 
conduct  of  covetous  and  ambitious  men,  the 
more  secure  will  be  our  liberty,  and  the  more 
perfect  our  constitution.” 

Almost  all  the  senators,  who  spoke  after  Va¬ 
lerius,  agreed  with  him  in  opinion ;  and,  in 
conclusion,  it  was  carried  by  a  great  majority 
to  refer  the  cause  in  question  to  the  judgment 
of  the  people. 

V.  Before  the  decree  was  drawn  up,  Corio- 
lanus,  who  found  the  senate  were  deserting  him, 
desired  leave  to  speak  ;  and  having  obtained  it, 
he  said,  “  You  know,  conscript  fathers,  what 
the  whole  course  of  my  life  has  hitherto  been. 
You  know  that  this  unjust  persecution  which 
I  now  suffer  from  the  people,  is  occasioned  only 
by  the  steady  and  unalterable  zeal  which  I 
have  always  shown  for  vour  interests.  I  shall 
say  nothing  of  the  return  I  now  meet  with  ; 
the  event  will  show  the  weakness,  and  perhaps 
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affair.  But  since  Valerius’s  opinion  has  at  cclxii. 
length  prevailed,  let  me  know  at  least  what  is  Fou/hm- 
the  crime  I  am  charged  with,  and  upon  what  dredninety- 
conditions  I  am  delivered  over  to  the  fury  of 
my  adversaries,”  Consulship. 

J  ...  D  JJaS  B» 

Coriolanus  said  this,  in  order  to  draw  the  7.'P.  462.’ 
tribunes  into  a  confession,  that  they  had  no 
crime  to  accuse  him  of,  but  the  speech  he  had 
made  in  the  senate.  That  speech  was  doubt¬ 
less  the  sole  or  principal  cause  of  their  rage 
against  him.  However,  that  they  might  not  be  P.  453. 
obliged  to  confine  their  charge  to  one  fact  only, 
and  a  fact,  which,  to  treat  as  a  crime,  must 
naturally  engage  the  whole  body  of  the  senate 
in  his  defence,  they,  after  conferring  together, 
declared  in  general,  that  they  would  accuse  Piut. p.223. 
him  of  aspiring  to  the  tyranny. 

Coriolanus  instantly  replied,  “  If  that  be 
the  charge  I  am  to  answer  to,  I  freely  submit 
myself  to  the  judgment  of  the  people  ;  let  the 
senate’s  decree  be  put  in  writing.” 

The  senate,  for  two  reasons,  were  very  well 
pleased  that  the  affair  took  this  turn  :  first,  be¬ 
cause  no  attack  was  to  be  made  on  the  freedom 
of  speaking  in  their  assemblies ;  and  in  the 
second  place,  because  Coriolanus,  having  al¬ 
ways  observed  an  irreproachable  conduct,  with 
regard  to  the  crime  undertaken  to  be  proved 
upon  him*  they  doubted  not  but  he  would  easily 
clear  ' himself  at  his  trial. 

1 1  All  the  parties  being  thus  far  agreed,  and 
the  decree  drawn  up,  the  cause  (as  custom  are- 
<piired)  was  appointed  to  be  heard  omthe  day 
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Year  of  after  the  third  market  day ;  that  is  to  say, 
cclxii.  twenty-seven  days  were  allowed  to  the  accused 
Four'hun-  to  prepare  his  defence  :  for  these  markets  were 
held  every  ninth  day,  when  the  country  people 
Nineteenth  came  to  the  city,  to  vend  their  commodities, 
Consulship.  make  up  their  differences  with  one  an¬ 
other.  The  tribunes,  having  assembled  the 
people,  read  the  senate’s  decree  to  them,  noti¬ 
fied  the  trial,  and  exhorted  all  the  citizens  of 
the  republic,  as  well  those  who  dwelt  in  the 
country  as  the  inhabitants  of  Rome,  to  be  at 
the  forum  on  the  day  appointed  for  hearing 
and  judging  so  important  a  cause.  There 
needed  not  much  eloquence  on  this  occasion. 
Most  of  the  plebeians  waited  impatiently  for 
the  favourable  opportunity  to  signalize  their 
hatred  to  Coriolanus ;  and  were  as  zealous 
against  him,  as  if  the  preservation  of  the  com¬ 
monwealth  had  depended  on  his  destruction. 


CHAP.  XI. 

I.  T he  day  being  come  for  Coriolanus’s  trial,  a  dispute  arises 
between  the  consuls  and  tribunes,  whether  the  people  shall 
give  their  suffrages  by  Centuries,  according  to  the  ancient 
custom,  or  by  Tribes,  which  had  never  yet  been  practised. 
The  tribunes,  who  are for  the  latter,  prevail.  II.  Coriola¬ 
nus'  s  cause  is  heard.  He  is  condemned  to  banishment,  and 
leaves  Rome. 

I.  WHEN  the  day  came,  that  the  great  affair 
of  Coriolanus  was  to  be  decided,  an  innu¬ 
merable  multitude  crowded  the  Forum,  betimes 
in  the  morning.  The  tribunes  separated  them 
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whereas,  from  the  reign  of  Servius  Tullius,  the  cclxii. 
voices  had  always  been  gathered  by  centuries.  fouVLn’- 
The  consuls  being  come  to  the  assembly,  were  dred ninety, 
for  keeping  up  the  ancient  custom,  not  doubt-  Nineteenth 
ing  but  they  could  save  Coriolanus  if  the  voices  ^0I 
were  reckoned  by  centuries,  of  which  the  pa-  'i-p-464. 
tricians  themselves  and  the  richest  citizens 
made  the  majority4.  But  the  tribunes,  no 
less  artful,  and  more  resolute,  alleged,  that  in 
an  affair  which  concerned  the  rights  of  the 
people  and  the  public  liberty,  it  was  but  just 
that  the  vote  of  every  the  poorest  and  meanest 
citizen,  should  be  of  equal  weight  and  value 
with  that  of  the  richest  and  most  noble  ;  and, 
after  a  warm  struggle,  the  tribunes  carried 
their  point. 

Just  before  they  entered  upon  the  cause,  P.  465. 
Minucius,  the  first  consul,  made  an  harangue 
to  the  assembly.  He  opened  his  discourse  with 
reminding  the  people  of  the  affection  which 
the  senate  had  for  them,  and  the  favours  it  had 
heaped  upon  them  at  different  times ;  and  he 
declared,  that  all  the  return  the  fathers  asked, 
was  Coriolanus’s  discharge.  He  exhorted  the 
plebeians  not  to  consider  so  much  a  few  words 
which  had  escaped  him  in  the  heat  of  his  dis¬ 
course,  as  the  important  services  which  he  had 
done  the  commonwealth;  and  to  be  satisfied 
with  his  submission  to  their  censure.  He  in-  p.  466. 
timated  to  them,  that  if  they  acquitted  Corio¬ 
lanus  by  a  plurality  of  voices,  it  would  be  said, 

■  j;.-  \  *•,  . •  •  a  c-  ■  y  sbi- -{i 

4  See  this  matter  fully  explained,  B.- 1.  c.  jv 
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Year  of  they  had  found  him  innocent ;  whereas,  if  they 
cclxh.  E  discharged  him  without  proceeding  any  further 
FouVhun-  *n  ^le  Prosecution,  it  would  be  considered  as 
dred ninety,  an  act  of  favour  to  those  who  interceded  for 
Nineteenth  him.  In  answer  to  this,  Sicinnius  loudly  pro- 
Consuiship.  tested,  that  he  would  neither  betray  the  liber¬ 
ties  of  the  people,  nor  suffer  any  other  man  to 
betray  them.  But  that,  if  the  senate  did, 
bona  Jide ,  submit  the  accused  to  the  judgment 
of  the  people,  he  should  have  a  fair  and  impar¬ 
tial  trial. 

“  Well  then,  (replied  Minucius)  since,  not¬ 
withstanding  our  entreaties,  you  obstinately 
insist  that  Coriolanus  shall  be  tried  by  this  as¬ 
sembly,  I  demand  that,  pursuant  to  your  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  senate,  you  confine  your  ac¬ 
cusation  to  the  single  article  of  aiming  at  the 
tyranny,  and  that  you  pretend  not  to  mention 
any  thing,  by  him  said  against  the  people  in 
our  assemblies :  for  you  are  barred  from  that, 
by  the  conditions  expressed  in  the  very  decree 
which  refers  his  cause  to  the  judgment  of  the 
people.”  To  prove  what  he  alleged,  he  read 
aloud  to  them  the  senatus-consultum ;  after 
which,  he  descended  from  the  rostra 5. 

II.  Sicinnius  then  began  the  accusation  with 
a  laboured  speech,  which  consisted  however  of 
only  general  invectives,  importing,  that  the 
accused,  by  the  whole  tenour  of  his  words  and 
actions  against  the  people,  had  manifestly  dis- 

5  Liberty  is  taken  to  use  this  word  for  the  svggestmn  (or 
pulpit)  or  any  eminent  place,  whence  we  find  the  magis¬ 
trates  speaking  to  the  people;  though  the  word  rostra  waS 
not  introduced  till  many  years  after  this  time. 
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covered  an  intention  to  invade  their  liberties,  RY“TjJj.fE 
and  become  the  tyrant  of  his  country.  cclxii. 

As  soon  as  the  tribune  had  done  speaking,  w 
Coriolanus,  with  a  courage  deserving  a  better 
fortune,  presented  himself  in  the  assembly,  and  Nineteenth 
answered  the  calumnies  thrown  upon  his  con- 
duct,  by  a  bare  recital  of  his  services.  He  be-  7-  p-  4G7. 
gan  with  his  first  campaigns ;  he  gave  an  ac¬ 
count  of  all  the  engagements  in  which  he  had 
fought,  the  wounds  he  had  received,  the  mili¬ 
tary  honours  which  his  generals  had  bestowed 
upon  him,  and  the  several  commands  in  the 
army  to  which  he  had  been  gradually  promoted. 

He  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  whole  people 
a  great  many  different  crowns  which  he  had 
received,  either  for  mounting  the  breach 
first  in  assaults,  or  for  having  first  broke  into 
the  enemy’s  camp ;  or,  lastly,  for  having  in 
various  battles  saved  the  lives  of  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  citizens.  He  called  them  aloud,  each 
by  his  name,  and  cited  them  as  witnesses  of 
what  he  advanced.  These  men  immediately 
stood  forth,  and  gave  public  testimony  of  the 
obligations  they  lay  under  to  him.  Stretching 
out  their  hands  as  supplicants,  they  conjured 
the  assembly  not  to  destroy  a  man,  to  whom 
they  owed  their  lives,  and  all  that  was  dear  to 
them  *,  and  they  offered  to  undergo,  in  his  stead, 
any  punishment  to  which  he  should  be  con¬ 
demned.  As  these  Romans  were  mostly  ple¬ 
beians,  and  men  known  to  have  deserved  well 
of  their  country,  the  multitude  could  not  resist 
their  pressingsolicitations,  nor  even  refrain  from 
tears.  Then'  C oTfolanus,  tearing  away  his  robe, 
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Year  of  showed  his  breast  all  covered  with  the  scars  of 
ccLxii.  a  great  number  of  wounds  which  he  had  re- 
Fourh.m-  ceived  :  “  It  was  to  save  these  worthy  men,” 
dred ninety,  said  he, c  ‘  it  was  to  rescue  these  good  citizens  out 
of  the  hands  of  our  enemies,  that  I  have  a  thou- 
Gonsuiship.  sand  times  ventured  my  life.  Let  the  tribunes 
show,  if  they  can,  how  such  actions  are  consist¬ 
ent  with  the  treacherous  designs  they  lay  to 
my  charge.  Is  it  easy  to  believe,  than  an  ene¬ 
my  of  the  people,  a  man  who  intended  to  de¬ 
stroy  them  in  a  time  of  peace,  would  expose 
himself  to  so  many  dangers  in  war,  only  to  pre¬ 
serve  their  lives?” 

This  discourse,  supported  by  a  noble  air, 
and  that  confidence  which  flows  from  innocence 
and  truth,  made  the  plebeians  quite  ashamed 
of  the  prosecution.  The  best  men  of  that 
order  cried  out,  that  they  ought  to  acquit  so 
good  a  citizen.  But  then  the  tribune  Decius, 
alarmed  at  this  change,  stood  forth,  and  said : 
“  Though  the  senate  does  not  allow  us  to 
prove  the  ill  designs  of  Coriolanus,  by  the 
speech  he  made  in  their  assembly,  and  by  his 
violent  proceedings  that  followed  it,  we  do  not 
want  other  proofs  equally  strong  and  cogent, 
of  his  pride,  and  that  spirit  of  tyranny  of  which 
i).  Hal.  b.  we  accuse  him.  You  know  that,  according  to 
7.  p.  408.  our  ]awSj  the  sp0ils  0f  the  enemy  belong  to  the 
Roman  people  ;  that  neither  the  soldiers,  nor 
their  general  himself,  has  power  to  dispose  of 
thetn ;  but  that  all  ought  to  be  sold,  and  the 
money  thence  arising  carried  by  a  quaestor 
into  the  public  treasury ;  such  is  the  usage  and 
constitution  of  our  government.  Nevertheless 
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contrary  to  these  laws,  which  are  as  ancient  as  RYQarMofE 
Rome  itself,  Coriolanus,  having  got  a  consider-  cclxh. 
able  booty  in  the  territories  of  the  Antiates,  ^„rhun*- 
divided  it  all,  by  his  private  authority,  among  dred  nlnety- 
his  friends,  giving  them  what  was  the  people’s 
due.  This  I  call  a  proof  of  tyranny.  For  Consuls,"r- 
indeed  what  was  this,  but  with  the  public 
money  to  make  to  himself  creatures,  and  pro¬ 
vide  guards  and  supporters  of  his  intended 
usurpation?  He  must  either  deny  a  notorious 
fact,  and  say,  that  he  did  not  dispose  of  that 
booty,  or  must  show  that,  in  disposing  of  it,  he 
did  not  violate  the  laws.  Without  dazzling 
us  with  the  splendid  show  of  his  crowns  and 
scars,  or  using  any  other  arts  to  blind  the  as¬ 
sembly,  let  him  answer  directly  to  this  one  ar¬ 
ticle  which  I  urge  against  him.” 

It  was  true,  Coriolanus  had,  by  his  private 
authority,  disposed  of  the  plunder  which  the 
tribune  spoke  of:  but  it  was  not  true,  that  he 
had  divided  it  among  his  friends  and  creatures 
only,  as  was  objected  to  him,  but  among  all 
his  soldiers :  nor  had  he  done  this  with  a  view 
to  the  tyranny,  or  with  any  evil  intention  ;  but 
to  engage  his  soldiers  to  follow  him  the  more 
readily  another  time,  and  in  hopes  that  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  their  success  would  incite  the  ple¬ 
beians  at  Rome  voluntarily  to  take  the  field, 
and  seek  provisions  in  the  enemy’s  country,  at 
a  time  when  the  city  was  grievously  distressed 
by  a  famine,  and  the  tribunes  opposed  all  re¬ 
gular  levies  of  soldiers.  This  was  the  real  fact. 

But  it  is  probable,  that  many  of  the  people, 
who  had  had  no  share  in  that  expedition,  were 
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envious  of  the  good  fortune  of  Coriolanus’s  sol¬ 
diers  ;  and  Decius,  perhaps,  having  observed 
this,  took  the  present  occasion  of  awakening 
their  envy,  and  of  seducing  them  thereby  to 
condemn  Coriolanus  for  a  generous  action,  by 
which  they  themselves  had  received  no  benefit. 

As  neither  Coriolanus,  nor  any  of  his  friends, 
had  expected  this  last  accusation,  they  were 
wholly  unprepared  with  an  answer.  The  tri¬ 
bunes  laid  hold  of  this  opportunity  to  collect 
the  suffrages  ;  and  Coriolanus  was  condemned 
to  perpetual  banishment.  Of  the  twenty-one 
tribes,  but  nine  voted  for  him,  and  twelve 
against  him. 

Most  of  the  nobles  and  patricians  thought 
themselves  in  a  manner  condemned  to  banish¬ 
ment  with  this  great  man,  who  had  always  been 
the  defender  and  support  of  their  order.  At 
first  it  was  only  a  general  consternation  ;  but 
this  was  quickly  succeeded  by  indignation  and 
rage.  Some  reproached  Valerius,  that  he  had 
misled  the  senate  by  his  artful  discourses;  others 
reproached  themselves  for  their  excess  of  con¬ 
descension  to  the  people ;  all  repented  that 
they  had  not  rather  endured  the  last  extremi¬ 
ties,  than  abandoned  so  illustrious  a  citizen  to 
the  insolence  of  the  multitude. 

Coriolanus  was  the  only  person  among  the 
patricians  who  seemed  unconcerned  at  his  dis¬ 
grace  ;  he  left  the  assembly  with  the  same  tran¬ 
quillity,  in  appearance,  as  if  he  had  been  ac¬ 
quitted.  He  went  immediately  to  his  own 
house,  where  he  found  his  mother  Veturia,  and 
Volumnia  his  wife,  all  drowned  in  tears,  and  in 
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the  first  transports  of  their  grief.  He  exhorted  RYQar^fE 
them  in  few  words  to  bear  this  reverse  of  cclxii. 
fortune  with  courage  and  constancy ;  and  Fou/hun- 
having  recommended  to  them  the  care  of  his  dredn'nety- 
children,  which  were  yet  but  infants,  he  in- 
stantly  took  his  leave,  not  suffering  any  body  Consulsh,P* 
to  attend  him  in  his  exile,  except  three  or  four 
of  his  clients.  A  great  number  of  the  senators 
and  other  patricians  accompanied  him  to  the 
gates  of  the  city  ;  but  he  said  not  one  word  to 
them  by  the  way,  and  he  parted  from  them  in 
the  same  reproachful  silence,  neither  thanking 
them  for  any  good  offices  past,  nor  requesting 
any  future  favour6. 

6  Coriolanus  was  probably  about  thirty-five  years  of  age 
at  the  time  of  his  banishment.  He  had  stood  for  the 
consulship  the  year  before,  and  (according  to  Plutarch, 
p.  220)  had  then  served  seventeen  years.  He  began  to 
serve  aS  soon  as  he  was  of  an  age  to  bear  arms,  that  is  at 
seventeen. 

CHAP.  XII. 

I.  The  plebeians  exult  upon  the  victory  they  have  gained  over 
the  patricians  in  the  affair  of  Coriolanus.  The  Romans 
having  now  no  war  abroad ,  nor  squabble  at  home,  to  employ 
them,  turn  their  minds  wholly  to  superstition,  daring  the  con¬ 
sulate  off  Q.  Sulpicius  and  hip.  Lartius.  II.  The  tribunes, 
ffrom  a  particular  view ,  persuade  the  people,  at  the  next 
election  of  consuls,  to  choose  men  off  little  spirit  and  mean 
abilities  for  war.  Their  choice  fails  upon  C.  Julius  and 
P.  Pinarius  Rufus.  III.  In  the  meantime,  Coriolanus  re¬ 
tires  privately  to  Antium,  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  the 
Volsci,  discovers  himself  to  Attius  Tullus,  general  of  that 
nation,  offers  him  his  service  against  Rome,  and  is  nobly  re¬ 
ceived  by  him.  IV.  These  two  generals  concert  a  stratagem 
to  stir  up  the  Volsci,  to  renew  the  war  with  the  Romans. 
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Coriolanus  is  introduced  by  Tullus  into  the  assembly  of  the 
Volscian  states,  and  there  makes  a  speech,  which  is  highly 
applauded.  They  resolve  upon  war,  and  to  commit  the  con¬ 
duct  of  it  to  Tullus  and  Coriolanus ;  but,  first,  by  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  the  latter,  send  an  embassy  to  Rome,  to  make  such 
demands  of  the  republic  as  they  are  sure  will  be  rejected. 
The  Volscian  ambassadors  are  dismissed,  by  the  Roman 
senate,  with  a  haughty  answer. 

t  ^m^e  NEVER  did  the  people  testify  more  joy, 
cclxii.  not  even  upon  vanquishing  the  most  formidable 
four  "him-  enemies  of  Rome,  than  they  did  now  for  the 
dred ninety,  advantage  they  had  just  gained  over  the  senate 
and  the  whole  body  of  the  patricians.  By 
Consulship,  proceedings  in  the  affair  of  Coriolanus,  the 
people  had  got  a  precedent  for  citing  before 
their  tribunal,  and  judging  the  most  illustrious 
of  the  nobles ;  a  precedent  which  the  tribunes 
failed  not  to  improve  into  an  established  cus¬ 
tom.  And  how  much  soever  the  ancient  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  patrician  order  was  diminished  by 
ffLf  this  innovation,  Dionysius  is  of  opinion,  that 
it  was  a  proper  curb  upon  the  ambition  of  the 
great,  and  not  only  salutary  to  the  republic, 
but  even  necessary  to  its  preservation  :  and 
though  some  hot-headed  tribunes,  animated 
by  views  of  self-interest,  or  private  pique,  might 
now  and  then  abuse  their  power,  by  com¬ 
mencing  unjust  prosecutions,  yet  those  of  the 
nobles,  who  took  upon  them  the  management 
of  public  affairs,  with  honest  and  patriot  in¬ 
tentions,  would  be  in  little  danger  of  suffering 
any  disgrace  by  a  sentence  of  the  people* 
p.  471.  The  same  historian,  in  the  close  of  his  rela¬ 

tion  of  what  happened  at  Rome,  from  the  time 
of  the  secession  to  the  trial  of  Coriolanus,  very 
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justly  remarks,  as  more  worthy  to  be  admired,  ry™ r^f 
than  the  most  shining  exploits  of  the  Romans,  cclxii. 
the  rare  temper  and  moderation  which  appeared  F^urJ'hun- 
in  both  parties,  in  their  late  contentions  :  that  dredninety- 
such  important  changes  should  be  brought 
about  merely  by  conferences  and  arguments,  Consulship, 
and  without  any  of  those  inhuman  and  fatal 
acts  of  violence,  which,  on  the  like  occasions, 
were  so  common  in  the  states  of  Greece  and 
Sicily. 

During  the  following  consulship  of  Q.  Sul-  Year  of 
picius  and  Sp.  Lartius #,  superstition  alone  cclxiii.E 
tilled  the  minds  of  the  Romans.  Nothing:  now  ®efJ;c- 

#  °  Four  nun- 

was  talked  of  but  visions,  spectres,  miraculous  Hredeigh- 
voices,  monsters,  and  prodigies  of  all  sorts, 

Titus  Latinus,  or,  according  to  Livy,  Tib.  Ati-  Twentieth 
nius,  an  old  man,  and  bed-rid,  made  himself  be 
conveyed  in  a  litter  from  the  country  to  Rome,  B 

where  he  related  to  the  conscript  fathers  a  7.  p.  472," 
dream,  in  which  he  said,  Jupiter  Capitolinus  jjvy,B.2. 
had  appeared  to  him,  and  commanded  him  to 
tell  the  senate,  “  That  they  must  repeat  the  corioi. 
celebration  of  the  public  games,  because,  in  the  p' 
last  performance,  a  bad  dancer  had  led  up  the 
dances.  He  added,  that  he  having  neglected 
the  admonition,  Jupiter  in  revenge  had  thrown 
him  into  the  condition  he  then  was,  having 
■first  killed  one  of  his  sons.”  As  fast  as  the 
mm  discharged  his  commission,  so  fast  he  re^ 
covered  the  use  of  his  limbs  ;  and  this  put  the 
senate  into  a  terrible  fright.  Strict  inquiries 
were  made  after  the  bad  dancer,  and  he  was  at 
length  found  to  be  a  slave,  whom  his  master,  a 
substantial  citizen,  had?,  just  before  thereligidus 
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procession  that  preceded  the  sports,  caused  to 
be  whipped  through  the  crossways,  the  Forum, 
and  the  Circus,  through  all  which  places  the 
procession  was  to  pass.  The  poor  wretch, 
from  the  violence  of  his  pain,  had  uttered  im¬ 
precations,  and  had  screwed  himself  into  an 
hundred  odd  postures  at  every  stroke ;  an  im¬ 
proper  and  indecent  prelude  to  so  solemn  a 
ceremony.  And  this  it  seems  had  offended 
Jupiter.  The  citizen  was  fined,  and  a  decree 
passed  for  renewing  the  games  in  a  more  sump¬ 
tuous  and  expensive  manner  than  before.  The 
senate  however  deferred  the  celebration  of 
them  to  the  next  consulate. 

II.  The  consular  power  being  now  the  only 
thing  which  kept  the  tribun'es  in  awe,  we  may 
well  suppose,  that  they  employed  their  efforts 
to  hinder  its  falling  into  any  hands  but  of  pa¬ 
tricians  devoted  to  their  interests,  or  too  little 
esteemed  to  be  much  feared :  and,  perhaps, 
they  insinuated  to  the  people,  that  the  greatest 
captains  were  not  the  most  fit  to  govern  a 
commonwealth ;  that  men  of  their  high  cou¬ 
rage,  and  accustomed  to  an  absolute  power  in 
the  armies,  brought  home  with  their  victories 
a  spirit  of  pride,  ever  dangerous  in  a  free  state. 
As  the  consuls  were  always  chosen  in  the  co- 
mitia  by  centuries,  of  which  those  of  the  first 
and  richest  class  made  the  majority,  the  sena¬ 
tors  and  patricians  had  usually  disposed  of  that 
dignity  as  they  pleased.  But  now,  even  in  that 
kind  of  assembly,  the  plebeian  party  carried 
their  point  by  the  artful  management  of  their 
tribunes.  C.  Julius  and  P.  Pinarius  Rufus, 
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men  known  to  be  but  indifferent  soldiers,  were, 
by  the  votes  of  the  people,  raised  to  the  con¬ 
sulship,  and  chiefly  (says  Dionysius)  for  that 
reason1. 

III.  I  n  the  meantime,  Coriolanus,  that  ex¬ 
iled  hero,  who  had  appeared  so  unmoved  by 
his  disgrace,  was  meditating,  with  all  the  force 
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1  Mr.  Yertot  observes  upon  this  occasion,  that  the  senate 
and  the  people  acted  both  of  them  contrary  to  their  real  in¬ 
terests,  and  seemed  to  aim  at  joining  two  things  incom¬ 
patible.  All  the  Romans,  says  he,  as  well  patricians  as 
plebeians,  aspired  to  the  conquest  of  Italy  ;  the  command 
of  the  armies  was  reserved  to  the  patricians,  who  indeed 
possessed  all  the  dignities  of  the  state  ;  they  had  no  soldiers 
but  the  plebeians,  whom  they  would  reduce  to  that  timid 
submission,  and  that  servile  dependence,  which  they  could 
scarce  have  expected  in  mean  artificers,  and  a  populace 
bred  up  in  obscurity.  The  people,  on  the  other  hand, 
powerful,  numerous,  and  full  of  that  ferocity  growing  from 
a  continual  exercise  of  arms,  in  order  to  lessen  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  government,  were  for  having  consuls  and  ge¬ 
nerals  who  would  be  easy,  indulgent,  complacent  to  the 
multitude,  and  would  behave  themselves  toward  their  sol¬ 
diers  rather  with  the  modest  manners  of  equality,  than 
with  that  lofty  and  imperious  air  which  the  command  of 
armies  naturally  gives  a  general.  It  was  necessary  for 
putting  an  end  to  the  misunderstanding  between  those  two 
orders  in  the  republic,  that  they  should  either  jointly 
have  resolved  to  content  themselves  with  the  narrow  limits 
of  their  state,  and  lay  aside  the  ambition  of  making  con¬ 
quests;  or  that  the  patricians  should  have  allowed  a  greater 
share  in  the  government  to  a  warlike  people,  citizens 
during  winter,  but  soldiers  all  the  summer;  and  the  people, 
on  their  side,  have  named  to  the  command  none  but  the 
best  generals  in  the  republic. 

Mr.  Vertot  adds,  that  he  owes  this  reflection  to  the  events 
that  follow ;  it  not  being  long  before  the  people  repented 
their  having  intrusted  the  government  of  the  state,  and  the 
command  of  the  armies,  to  two  men  equally  incapable  of 
those  functions 
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of  his  mind,  the  most  effectual  means  to  re¬ 
venge  his  wrongs  ;  his  silence  and  seeming  in¬ 
sensibility  having  been  the  pure  effect  of  an  in¬ 
dignation  and  resentment  too  deep  for  super¬ 
ficial  expression.  He  spent  the  first  days  of 
his  banishment  at  a  country  seat  of  his  own, 
his  thoughts  wholly  employed  how  to  compass 
the  destruction  of  his  enemies  ;  a  design,  which 
his  vengeful  heart  would  not  forego,  though  the 
execution  of  it  should  involve  the  ruin  of  his 
country.  At  length,  when  he  had  cast  his 
eyes  upon  the  several  nations  that  were  neigh¬ 
bours  and  enemies  to  Rome,  Sabines,  .ZEqui, 
Tuscans,  Volsci,  and  Hernici,  he  found  none 
that  seemed  more  exasperated  against  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  or  in  a  better  condition  to  undertake  a 
war,  than  the  Volsci. 

They  were  a  republic  or  community,  con¬ 
sisting  of  several  small  cantons,  united  by  a 
league,  and  governed  by  an  assembly  of  depu¬ 
ties  from  each  of  them.  This  nation  bordering 
upon  Rome,  and  jealous  of  her  rising  greatness, 
had  always  opposed  it  with  remarkable  cou¬ 
rage,  though  with  little  success.  The  Romans 
had  taken  from  them  some  of  their  towns,  and 
part  of  their  territory;  and  during  the  time  that 
Coriolanus’s  affair  was  depending,  had,  by 
threatening  them  with  a  new  war,  (on  occasion 
of  some  violence  they  had  offered  to  certain 
Sicilian  ambassadors  sent  to  Rome  upon  the 
corn  traffic)  terrified  them  into  the  submission 
of  suppliants  for  peace.  The  Volsci  obtained 
of  the  republic  a  truce  for  two  years.  But 
this  did  not  lessen  the  animosity  in  their  hearts ; 
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they  sought  all  over  Italy  to  stir  up  new  ene¬ 
mies  against  the  Romans ;  and  it  was  upon  the 
knowledge  of  this,  Coriolanus  built  his  hopes  of 
engaging  them  to  renew  the  war.  But  he  was 
the  most  unfit  man  in  the  world  for  such  an 
undertaking;  he  had  done  them  more  mischief 
than  all  the  other  Roman  generals ;  more  than 
once  he  had  cut  to  pieces  their  troops,  ravaged 
their  country,  taken  and  plundered  their  towns : 
the  name  of  Coriolanus  was  no  less  odious  than 
formidable  throughout  the  whole  community 
of  the  Volsci. 

Besides,  they  had  at  this  time  for  their  ge¬ 
neral  Attius  Tullus,  whom  Coriolanus  in  many 
actions,  where  they  fought  against  each  other, 
had  constantly  vanquished  ;  a  disgrace  which 
few  commanders  have  magnanimity  enough  to 
forgive.  Nothing  could  be  more  dangerous 
for  the  Roman,  than  to  put  himself  into  the 
hands  of  such  an  enemy ;  nevertheless,  immo¬ 
derate  thirst  of  vengeance  being  now  the  pre¬ 
vailing  passion  in  his  soul,  that  was  unused  to 
fear,  he  resolved  to  apply  himself  immediately 
to  Tullus. 

Pie  departed  from  his  retreat  in  disguise : 
and  in  the  evening  entered  Antium,  one  of  the 
chief  cities  of  the  Volsci.  It  was  here  that 
Tullus  resided,  and  to  his  house  Coriolanus  went 
directly.  With  his  face  covered,  and  without 
speaking  one  word,  he  walked  in,  and  seated 
himself  by  the  hearth  of  the  domestic  gods,  a 
place  sacred  in  all  the  houses  of  the  ancient 
Pagans.  A  behaviour  so  extraordinary,  and  a 
certain  air  of  authority,  that  never  abandons 
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great  men,  surprised  the  servants ;  they  ran  to 
tell  their  master.  Tullus  came,  and  demanded 
of  him  who  he  was,  and  what  he  required. 

Coriolanus  then  discovering  himself:  “If 
thou  dost  not  yet  know  me,  I  am  Caius  Mar- 
cius,  my  surname  is  Coriolanus,  the  only  re¬ 
ward  left  me  of  all  my  services.  I  am  banished 
from  Rome  through  the  hatred  of  the  people, 
and  the  pusillanimity  of  the  great :  I  seek 
revenge ;  it  lies  in  thy  power  to  employ  my 
sword  against  our  common  enemies.  If  thy 
republic  will  not  accept  of  my  service,  I  give 
my  life  into  thy  hands ;  destroy  an  old  enemy, 
who  otherwise  may  do  more  mischief  to  thy 
country.” 

Tullus,  amazed  at  the  greatness  of  his  cou¬ 
rage,  gave  him  his  hand:  “Fear  nothing,  Mar- 
cius,  thy  confidence  is  thy  security.  By  giving 
us  thyself,  thou  makest  us  an  inestimable  pre¬ 
sent  ;  we  shall  know  how  to  value  thy  services 
better  than  thy  fellow-citizens :  so  great  a  cap¬ 
tain  may  justly  expect  the  highest  honours 
from  the  Volsc!.”  He  then  led  him  into  his 
apartment,  where  they  privately  conferred 
about  the  means  of  renewing  the  war. 

IV.  It  has  been  already  observed,  that  there 
was  at  this  time  a  truce  between  the  Volsci 
and  the  Romans ;  the  business  was  to  bring 
the  former  to  a  resolution  of  breaking  it ;  a 
point  not  easy  to  be  carried,  because  of  the 
losses  which  the  Volsci  had  suffered  in  the  last 
war.  However,  the  two  generals  found  means 
to  compass  what  they  desired.  The  Romans 
were  preparing  for  their  public  sports,  (a  part 
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of  the  religion  of  those  times)  pursuant  to  the  RY®a™fE 
admonition,  before  mentioned,  of  Jupiter  by  cclxiv. 
the  old  man.  From  the  several  nations  about  Four  huti- 
Rome,  there  flocked  to  the  show  great  num- 
bers,  and  particularly  of  the  Volsci.  They 
crowded  every  quarter  of  the  city ;  nay  many, 
not  being  able  to  find  hosts  to  receive  them,  sulship. 
lay  under  tents  in  the  public  places.  So  un¬ 
usual  a  multitude  of  strangers  gave  uneasiness 
to  the  consuls  ;  and,  to  add  to  it,  Tullus  con¬ 
trived  to  raise  a  false  alarm,  that  the  Volsci  in¬ 
tended  to  set  fire  to  the  town.  The  known 
animosity  of  that  people  against  the  republic 
made  the  report  easily  credited;  so  that  the 
magistrates  caused  an  order  to  be  published, 
enjoining  all  the  Volsci  to  depart  before  night, 
and  even  prescribing  the  gate  through  which 
they  should  pass  :  and  accordingly  all  of  that 
nation  were  instantly  driven  out  of  Rome.  As 
they  were  returning  home,  each  man  bearing 
in  his  heart  the  shame  of  this  ill  usage,  and  a 
strong  desire  of  revenge,  Tullus  met  them  in  Livy,  b.3. 
the  way  as  by  chance ;  and,  when  he  had  heard  c'  °8' 
them  relate  the  unworthy  manner  in  which  they 
had  been  treated,  “  Is  it  possible,”  he  cried, 

“  they  could  drive  you  from  a  public  festival, 
like  the  profanest  wretches  and  outlaws  ?  After 
so  vile  a  treatment,  you  can  no  longer  hide 
from  yourselves  the  implacable  hatred  which 
the  Romans  bear  you.  And  will  you  patiently 
wait  till,  without  regard  to  the  truce  which  has 
disarmed  you,  they  suddenly  invade  us  again, 
and  lay  waste  our  territories  ?” 

An  assembly  of  the  states  was  called  without 
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delay  ;  and  the  more  violent  were  for  immedi¬ 
ately  carrying  fire  and  sword  into  the  territory 
of  Rome,  in  revenge  for  the  insult  they  had 
received.  But  Tullus,  who  conducted  this 
affair,  advised  them,  before  they  broke  out, 
to  send  for  Coriolanus  into  their  assembly: 
“  That  captain,”  said  he,  “  whose  valour  we 
have  so  often  experienced,  and  who  now  bears 
more  enmity  to  the  Romans  than  even  we  our¬ 
selves,  seems  to  have  been  brought  hither  by 
the  gods  to  restore  our  affairs  ;  and  he  will  give 
us  no  counsels,  whereof  he  will  not  share  the 
dangers  of  the  execution.” 

The  Roman,  being  introduced  into  the  as¬ 
sembly,  appeared  there  with  a  countenance  sad, 
but  resolute ;  all  present  fixed  their  eyes  at^ 
tentively  upon  the  man,  whose  name  had  been 
so  dreadful  to  them  ;  and  they  listened  to  him 
with  that  respect  which  is  always  paid  to  merit 
under  persecution.  When  he  had  first  related 
to  them  his  story,  and  represented  the  ingrati¬ 
tude  and  injustice  with  which  he  had  been  con¬ 
demned  by  his  fellow-citizens  to  perpetual  ba¬ 
nishment,  he  proceeded  in  words  to  this  effect  : 

‘c  If  I  had  sought  only  a  place  of  refuge,  I 
might  have  retired  either  among  the  Latin es 
our  allies,  or  to  some  Roman  colony.  But  a 
life  so  obscure  had  been  to  me  insupportable ; 
for  I  always  thought  it  better  for  a  man  to  die, 
than  be  reduced  to  such  a  condition,  as  to  be 
unable  either  to  serve  his  friends,  or  to  revenge 
himself  upon  his  enemies.  This  is  my  temper : 
I  would  deserve  by  my  sword  the  asylum  I  ask 
of  you:  let  us  join  our  common  resentments. 
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Those  ungrateful  Romans,  who  have  banished  Year  of 

?  ,  .  ,  ROME 

me  so  unjustly,  are  your  most  inveterate  ene-  cclxiv. 
mies ;  you  are  sensible  of  it ;  with  pleasure  I  fouhIu^’- 
perceive,  you  are  all  disposed  to  renew  the  ^te'shty‘ 
war;  and  indeed  it  is  much  your  interest  to 
stop  the  progress  and  diminish  the  strength  of  ^tCon- 
so  encroaching  a  neighbour.  But,  in  order  to  sulshiP- 
render  this  war  successful,  the  motive  you  shall 
assign  for  taking  arms,  must  be  just  in  the  sight 
of  the  gods,  and  such  as  will  engage  the  several 
states  about  Rome  to  espouse  your  cause. 

You  are  not  ignorant  of  how  small  an  extent, 
at  the  founding  of  that  city,  the  Roman  terri¬ 
tory  was,  which  is  now  stretched  into  a  wide 
dominion,  by  the  conquests  they  have  made, 
or,  to  speak  more  justly,  by  their  usurpations. 

There  is  not,  in  all  their  neighbourhood,  a  na¬ 
tion  from  which  they  have  not  wrested  some  of 
its  towns,  and  a  considerable  part  of  its  lands. 

The  Sabines,  Albans,  iEqui,  Hetrurians,  and 
others  have  suffered  from  them  like  injuries 
to  yours.  Make  it  the  common  interest  of 
those  states  to  join  you  in  your  enterprise. 

Let  ambassadors  be  sent  to  demand  of  the 
Romans  a  restitution  of  the  lands  and  cities 
which  they  have  taken  from  you ,  whether  by  hos¬ 
tile  invasions ,  or  by  compulsive  treaties. 

“  If  the  Romans,  intimidated  by  your  me¬ 
naces  of  a  war,  consent  to  restore  to  you  the 
towns  and  the  lands  which  they  have  deprived 
you  of,  then,  after  your  example,  the  other  na¬ 
tions  of  Italy  will  demand  back  what  has  been 
taken  from  them  ;  which,  if  submitted  to,  will 
at  one  stroke  reduce  that  proud  people  to  their 
vol.  ir.  F 
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original  weakness.  Or,  if  they  resolve,  as  I 
doubt  not  but  they  will,  to  retain  their  usurpa¬ 
tions,  and  bid  you  defiance,  then,  in  a  war  so  •* 
equitable,  you  will  have  both  gods  and  men 
your  friends.  As  for  me,  in  whatever  post  you 
place  me,  you  may  rely  upon  my  zeal  for  your 
service,  and  my  punctual  execution  of  your 
general’s  orders.  If  heretofore,  when  your 
enemy,  I  was  very  hurtful  to  you,  I  may  per¬ 
haps  be  found  equally  useful,  when  fighting  in 
your  cause.” 

Loud  and  universal  applause  was  given  by 
the  assembly  to  this  discourse ;  and,  to  bind 
Coriolanus  more  strictly  to  them,  they  instant¬ 
ly  conferled  on  him  the  quality  of  senator.  At 
the  same  time,  pursuant  to  his  advice,  ambas¬ 
sadors  were  dispatched  to  Rome;  where  being 
admitted  to  audience,  they  represented  to  the 
senate,  “  that  the  Volsci  were  very  desirous 
to  terminate  amicably  all  their  differences  with 
the  Roman  republic  ;  but  that,  in  order  thereto, 
it  was  necessary  Rome  should  restore  to  them 
the  towns  and  lands  of  which  she  had  deprived 
them :  that  without  this,  there  could  be  no 
solid  and  lasting  peace  between  the  two  states  : 
and  they  therefore  hoped,  the  senate  would 
not,  by  a  refusal  of  justice,  put  them  under  the 
necessity  of  commencing  a  war.” 

The  ambassadors  being  withdrawn,  the  se¬ 
nate  did  not  spend  much  time  in  deliberation  : 
at  Rome  to  yield  to  menaces  was  a  thing  un¬ 
known,  or  to  submit  to  an  enemy,  even  though 
victorious ;  so  that  the  ambassadors  were  soon 
called  in  again*  The  first  consul  told  them  in 
ifis! < i  Iini  /Bfl  301W?89 HI OU  e0ltlB3  hlW  SHOD  tg97fil£ 


tHtAEklll.  IlisToW. 

£e#*  w6f $t?lefa ? Vo u  1  d  never  rhalte 
mans  give  up  what  they  had  conquered  by 
■'their  valour;  arid  that,  if  the  Volsci  were  the 
fitst  to  take  arms,  the  Romans  would  be  the  list 
to  lay  them  down.  And  with  this  answer  they 
Wfcfre  dismissed. 

moy  notht  .jh 

iso  yum  1  ,uo/ 
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I.  Coriolanus  at  the  head  of  a  Volscian  army  recovers  from  the 
Romans  all  the  towns  they  had  taken from  the  Volsci;  carries 
several  cities  in  Latium  by  assault,  and  then  leads  his  troops 
1  •within  five  miles  of  Rome ;  where  new  consuls  are  chosen, 
Sp.  Nautius  and  Sex.  Furius.  II.  The  people,  terrified  at 
is  approach,  ay  out  to  have  the  sentence  of  his  banishment 
The  patricians  oppose  it.  He  marches  to  Rome , 
and  invests  the  place.  The  senate  and  people  agree  to  sue 
'id  him  for  peace.  Three  deputations  are  sent  to  him  success 
lively,  to  persuade  him  to  desist  from  his  demands  in  favour 
3  °f  the  Volsci  ;  but  all  in  vain.  III.  The  mother  and  wife 
of  Coriolanus  go,  attended  by  all  the  Roman  ladies  of  distinc¬ 
tion,  to  make  a  fourth  attempt  upon  his  resolution.  IV.  The 
interview  and  conference  between  Coriolanus  and  his  mother, 
who' prevails  upon  him  to  raise  the  siege  of  Rome;  after 
fl!  which,  he  is  assassinated  by  the  Volsci. 

Iwiioli  jbioi  sih  f  H--  ■"  >>y 


on  l-  THE  report  of  the  ambassadors,  at  their  ®  Ha4!gtf- 
return,  was  followed  by  a  declaration  of  war.  PiuPt. 
Xudlns  and  Coriolanus,  foreseeing  the  senate’s  p’ 226‘ 
answer,  had  held  their  troops  in  readiness  to 
enter  upon  action.  The  first;  wdth  a  part  of 
tfie  forces,  made  an  incursion  into  the  country 
of  the  Latines,  in  order  to  hinder  them  from 
^pding  any  assistance  to  the  Romans  :  at  the 
sa#e  time,  Coriolanus,  with*  tho  remainder, 
tljf^w/hiiBselfiiutQftlie  territory.  ofRome,  where 
he  inadblfOt  .prestigious  ^daipture  gq£ 
slaves,  corn,  and  cattle,  no  measures  having  been 
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taken  to  oppose  him.  Both  parties  returned 
from  their  expeditions  enriched  with  booty; 
which  proved  an  effectual  means  to  augment 
the  army :  for  the  people  henceforward,  big 
with  the  hopes  of  conquest  and  plunder,  came 
in  crowds  to  inlist  themselves.  And  now  it 
was  agreed  that  Tullus  with  a  body  of  reserve 
should  stay  in  the  country  to  defend  the  en¬ 
trance  of  it  against  the  enemy,  while  Coriola- 
nus  at  the  head  of  the  main  army  marched  to 
give  the  consuls  battle,  in  case  they  appeared 
in  the  field.  According  to  Livy,  he  first  drove 
from  Circieum  a  colony  of  Romans  that  were 
established  there;  but  Dionysius  says,  that  the 
inhabitants,  intimidated  by  the  approach  of 
the  enemy,  opened  their  gates,  and  that  Corio- 
lanus  only  obliged  them  to  furnish  him  with 
provisions  and  clothes  for  his  soldiers.  He 
then  took  from  the  Romans,  Satricum,  Longu- 
lum,  Polusca,  and  Corioli,  towns  which  they 
had  won  but  a  little  before ;  he  also  made  him¬ 
self  master  of  Corbio,  Vitellia,  Trebia,  Toleria, 
Bola,  Labicum,  and  Pedum,  all  in  Latin m,  or 
upon  the  confines  of  it.  The  Latines  had  sent 
to  Rome  for  aid,  but  the  senate  had  excused 
themselves,  the  distress  of  the  republic  being 
extreme.  For  the  2£qui  and  other  allies  had 
revolted ;  and  divisions  and  animosities  reigned 
at  home  in  the  city. 

Coriolanus,  in  his  first  expedition,  had  spared 
the  houses  and  estates  of  the  patricians,  either 
out  of  some  remains  of  regard  for  those  of  his 
own  order;  or,  which  is  more  probable,  to 
make  them  suspected  by  the  people,  and  to  in¬ 
crease  the  dissensions  between  them.  What- 
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ever  was  the  motive,  this  was  the  effect  of  his 
conduct.  The  people  failed  not  to  accuse  the 
senate  publicly  of  an  understanding  witli  Co- 
riolanus,  and  of  having  engaged  him  to  come 
at  the  head  of  an  army,  to  abolish  the  tribu- 
nitian  power.  The  patricians,  on  their  side, 
reproached  the  people  with  having  forced  so 
great  a  captain  to  throw  himself  in  despair  into 
the  party  of  the  enemy.  Suspicion,  distrust, 
hatred  actuated  both  orders ;  and  in  this 
time  of  danger  they  thought  less  of  repuls¬ 
ing  the  Volsci,  than  of  defaming  each  other. 
The  two  consuls,  hid  behind  the  walls  of  Rome, 
made  levies  but  slowly.  Spurius  Nautius  and 
Sextus  Furius,  who  succeeded  them,  used  dili¬ 
gence  in  raising  an  army,  but  did  not  show 
more  courage  and  resolution  than  their  pre¬ 
decessors  :  it  was  visible,  they  durst  not  en¬ 
counter  so  able  a  general.  The  people  them¬ 
selves  were  in  no  haste  to  give  their  names  to 
be  enrolled ;  nobody  cared  for  stirring  out  of 
Rome,  whether  it  was  that  they  had  no  great 
opinion  of  the  capacity  of  their  leaders,  or  that 
they  saw  themselves  deserted  by  their  allies, 
who  had  readily  espoused  the  cause  which  for¬ 
tune  favoured. 

Coriolanus,  finding  no  army  in  the  field  to 
oppose  his  designs,  advanced  still  on,  took  La- 
vinium,  and  at  length  encamped  at  the  Cluilian 
trenches,  five  miles  distant  from  Rome. 

II.  Upon  the  fame  of  this  great  run  of  suc¬ 
cess,  multitudes  of  the  Volsci  flocked  to  Corio- 
lanus’s  army.  The  very  soldiers  of  Tullus  him¬ 
self,  drawn  by  the  hopes  of  the  plunder  of 
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Rome,  left  then*  general,  and  declared  they  ac¬ 
knowledged  no  other  but  the  Roman ;  a  fresh 
victory,  of  a  new  kind,  which  Coriolanus  gained 
over  his  old  adversary,  and  of  which  Tullus  re¬ 
tained  a  sharp  resentment  in  his  breast.  The 
eyes  of  all  Italy  were  turned  upon  the  Homans 
and  Volsci,  who,  by  only  one  man’s  changing 
sides,  had  experienced  a  surprising  change  in 
their  fortunes :  so  true  it  is,  that  the  strength 
of  a  state  consists  not  so  much  in  the  number 
and  bravery  of  its  troops,  as  in  the  abilities  of 
him  who  commands  them.  The  consternation 
was  general  at  Rome.  The  people,  who  from 
the  tops  of  the  walls  beheld  the  enemies  spread 
all  over  the  country,  came  into  the  Forum,  and 
with  clamorous  voices  demanded  a  peace,  and 
to  have  the  sentence  against  Coriolanus  re¬ 
versed.  That  very  people  who,  with  so  much 
fury,  had  hurried  him  into  banishment,  with 
equal  violence  now  pressed  to  have  him  re¬ 
called.  The  senate  being  assembled  to  con¬ 
sider  of  this  proposal,  absolutely  rejected  it  ; 
which  they  did,  either  to  remove  the  suspicion 
of  their  having  intelligence  with  him,  or  per¬ 
haps  from  that  high  spirit  so  common  among 
the  great  men  of  the  republic,  never  more 
averse  from  peace  than  after  ill  success. 

Coriolanus  no  sooner  heard  of  the  senate’s 
resolution,  but  he  broke  up  his  camp,  marched 
directly  to  Rome,  and  invested  the  place,  as  if 
he  meant  to  besiege  it.  A  design  so  daring 
threw  both  the  patricians  and  the  plebeians 
into  an  equal  consternation ;  all  courage  and 
resolution  failed  them,  and  hatred  gave  place 
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to  fear.  The  senate  and  people  with  one  ac¬ 
cord  determined  now  to  sue  for  peace,  Five 
senators,  who  had  been  zealous  friends  of  Co- 
riolanus,  were  chosen  to  be  sent  to  him  upon 
this  negotiation.  These  were  M.  Minucius, 
Posthumus  Cominius,  Sp.  Lartius,  P.  Pinarius, 
and  Q.  Sulpicius,  who  had  all  five  been  consuls. 

The  Volsci  made  these  deputies  pass  through 
two  ranks  of  soldiers  standing  to  their  arms ; 
and  Coriolanus,  surrounded  by  his  chief  officers, 
received  them  seated  in  his  tribunal,  with  the 
state  of  an  enemy  who  is  resolved  to  prescribe 
the  law. 

Minucius  exhorted  him, in  modest  and  pathe¬ 
tic  terms,  to  give  peace  to  the  two  nations ; 
and  conjured  him  not  to  push  too  far  the  ad¬ 
vantages,  which  his  superior  courage  and  abili¬ 
ties  had  given  the  Volsci ;  but  to  remember 
the  regard  he  owed  to  his  country.  He  put 
-him  in  mind  of  the  friendship  the  patricians  had 
-always  shown  him  ;  and  even  excused  in  some 
measure  the  people,  of  whom  nine  tribes  had 
voted  for  him.  He  represented  to  him  the  un¬ 
reasonableness  of  carrying  his  resentments  to 
such  an  unbounded  excess,  and  the  remorse 
that  must  follow  so  criminal  an  enterprise  as 
he  was  engaged  in,  how  successful  soever  it 
might  prove.  He  then  reminded  him  of  the 
instability  of  fortune,  though  it  had  hitherto 
favoured  him ;  and,  in  conclusion,  invited  him 
to  return  into  the  bosom  of  his  native  city, 
<aKhich  now,  as  a  tender  mother,  stretched  out 
bhcsr  arm&  to  receive,  him,  ^un  >  ,,  0jm. 

99&If{.  9VJS3  boated  it  nr.  fni->ih  bohni  uoiiuJoasi 
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To  all  these  remonstrances  Coriolanus  gave 
this  severe  answer: — That  Rome  might  obtain 
a  peace,  if  she  would  restore  to  the  Volsci  the 
country  she  had  taken  from  them,  grant  them 
the  same  rights  of  citizenship  which  she  had 
granted  to  the  Latines,  and  recal  the  Roman 
colonies  from  those  towns  she  had  got  pos¬ 
session  of  unjustly;  but  that  he  could  abate 
nothing  of  these  demands. 

That  as  to  the  liberty  offered  him  of  going 
back  to  Rome,  it  was  not  worth  his  acceptance. 
“  With  what  satisfaction,”  said  he,  “  can  I  re¬ 
turn  to  a  city  where  injustice  reigns,  and  vice 
enjoys  the  honours  which  are  due  to  virtue? 
consider  the  men  who  govern'  there,  and  the 
man  you  have  driven  thence.  What  was  my 
crime  ?  I  could  not  bear  to  see  the  whole  au¬ 
thority  of  the  government  fall  into  the  hands 
of  factious  tribunes  and  a  senseless  populace. 
This  was  the  offence  for  which  the  senate  de¬ 
livered  me  up  to  the  fury  of  the  people.  Yes* 
the  senators  are  they  whom  I  accuse  as  the 
authors  of  my  misfortunes.  The  injustice  of 
the  people  indeed  condemned  me,  bpt  it  was 
the  weakness  of  the  senate  which  put  me  within 
the  reach  of  their  power :  so  that  baseness 
and  iniquity  are  become  universal  in  the  re¬ 
public. — What  a  shameful  life  should  I  be 
forced  to  drag  on,  in  Rome  ?  flatter  the  inso¬ 
lent  multitude  ?  not  dare  to  speak  my  opinion 
with  freedom  ?- — —And  who  will  promise  me, 
that  1  shall  not  meet  with  a  Sicinnius  or  a 
Decius  to  arm  the  populace  once  more  against 
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me?  How  can  I  be  assured  that  the  devasta¬ 
tions  made  on  your  lands,  the  conquest  of  your 
cities,  and  the  slavery  of  your  allies,  will  not 
be  laid  as  fresh  crimes  to  his  charge,  who  was 
deemed  worthy  of  death  for  bare  Words  ?- 
You  accuse  me  of  impiety.  Have  I  been 
guilty  of  any  towards  Rome,'  that  cruel  mother 
whom  no  services  could  oblige,  and  who  has 
cast  out  of  her  bosom  a  son  that  was  useful  to 
her,  and  zealous  for  her  glory  ?  I  owe  her  no 
longer  any  duty.  The  nation  of  the  Volsci  is 
now  my  mother.  She  forgot  the  mischiefs  I 
did  her ;  she  received  me  when  a  fugitive,  a 
wanderer,  and  poor.  She  has  been  profuse  in 
bestowing  upon  me  her  honours,  her  magistracy, 
and  the  command  of  her  armies.  Y ou  think 
it  impious  to  abandon  professed  enemies ;  and 
you  would  have  me  betray  the  most  affectionate 
friends,  when  they  place  all  their  confidence  in 
me.  No,  Romans,  I  am  not  like  you.  I  know 
how  to  acknowledge  obligations,  and  to  ad¬ 
here  to  those  who  have  done  me  honour.  The 
remorse  you  speak  of  is  for  Rome  herself  to 
feel ;  let  her  dread  the  rage  of  those  avenging 
furies  which  torment  the  guilty.  As  for  me,  the 
gods  have  sufficiently  shown  that  they  approve 
of  my  resentments ;  and  victory  proclaims 
aloud  whose  cause  it.  is  that  they  espouse.” 

Coriolanus  having  spoke  in  this  haughty 
strain  as  to  what  concerned  the  interests  of 
the  Volsci,  and  the  injuries  he  had  suffered  from 
the  Romans,  came  to  a  more  gentle  behaviour 
towards  the  deputies.  He  assured  diem  that 
he  had  not  forgot  the  good-will  they  had  for- 
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merly  expressed  for  him  ;  nor  could  ever  lose 
the  sense  of  his  obligations  to  them  for  their 
generous  protection  of  his  mother,  wife,  and 
children,  since  his  banishment.  That  he  was 
ready  to  do  them  any  personal  good  office  in 
his  power,  and  for  their  sakes  would  even  grant 
the  Romans  a  truce  for  thirty  days  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  proper  territory  of  Rome ;  but 
that,  after  the  expiration  of  that  term,  he  should 
expect  from  them  a  decisive  answer.  He  then 
dismissed  the  deputies. 

The  thirty  days,  which  he  allowed  the  Ro¬ 
mans  to  consider  of  his  demand,  he  employed 
in  taking  other  towns  of  Latium ;  and  then 
appeared  once  more  with  his  whole  army  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Rome.  The  senate  had 
spent  the  time  in  deliberations,  and  had  come 
to  a  resolution  never  to  receive  law  from  their 
enemies,  nor  even  to  treat  of  an  alliance  with 
the  Volsci,  till  they  had  withdrawn  their  troops 
from  the  territory  of  Rome,  and  from  those  of 
her  allies.  Ten  other  senators,  who  had  all 
been  consuls,  were  dispatched  to  Coriolanus 
to  signify  to  him  this  determination  of  the 
fathers.  These  deputies  conjured  him  to  mo¬ 
derate  his  displeasure,  and  demand  nothing 
that  was  unbecoming  the  dignity  of  the  Roman 
name  to  grant.  They  bid  him  remember  that 
the  Romans  were  not  men  whom  threats  could 
terrify ;  but  they  added,  that,  if  in  his  opinion 
the  Volsci  deserved  favour,  they  might,  upon 
laying  down  their  arms,  obtain  by  treaty  what¬ 
ever  they  could  reasonably  desire. 

His  answer  was  short,  That  the  Romans 
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Ijad  no  choice  but  restitution  or  war ;  and  that  R^ayfE 
he  would  allow  them  but  three  days  to  come  cclxv. 
to  a  final  determination.  The  deputies  would  Fourhunl 
have  replied,  but  he  refused  to  hear  them-,  com-  ^nei§hty’ 
manded  them  instantly  to  leave  his  camp,  and 
threatened  to  punish  them  as  spies  if  they  did 
not  obey.  suisinp. 

The  senate,  though  extremely  piqued  when, 
from  the  report  of  their  deputies,  they  under¬ 
stood  with  what  a  haughty  arrogance  Corio- 
lanus  had  treated  them,  were  yet  in  no  haste 
to  send  an  army  into  the  field  against  him ; 
not  thinking  it  advisable  to  trust  an  affair  of 
so  great  importance  to  the  management  of  two 
consuls,  who  had  neither  vigour,  courage,  nor 
military  skill.  It  was  resolved  to  keep  close 
within  the  fortifications  of  Rome,  and  apply 
the  whole  strength  of  the  republic  to  the  de¬ 
fence  of  the  city  ;  which  they  had  much  reason 
to  fear  would  speedily  be  attacked.  Some 
hope,  however,  still  remained  to  the  fathers 
of  preventing  the  calamity  of  a  siege,  by  a  new 
deputation  to  Coriolanus.  As  if  the  republic 
(says  Plutarch)  had  been  beaten  by  a  tempest,  i„  Corv 
and  were  just  ready  to  perish,  they  (according  p<  22s> 
to  the  proverb)  “  threw  out  the  holy  anchor.” 

For  they  ordered  the  pontifs,  priests,  augurs, 
all  the  ministers  of  religion,  vested  in  their 
ceremonial  habits,  to  go  in  solemn  procession 
to.  his  camp,  and,  with  most  pressing  instances* 

Conjure  him  to  comply  with  the  proposals, 
which  had  been  twice  made  to  him  tor  finishing 
the  war.  ja'ifeob  yhlettogfiOT  blnoo  yolk*  lovo 
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did  not  refuse  an  audience ;  yet  they  found  him 
as  inexorable  to  them  as  he  had  been  to  the 
profane-  He  would  abate  nothing  of  his  former 
demands. 

III.  All  hope  of  pacifying  the  injured  exile 
being  now  extinguished,  the  sole  business  at 
Rome  was  to  prepare  with  the  utmost  diligence 
for  sustaining  the  siege.  The  young  and  able- 
bodied  men  had  instantly  the  guard  of  the 
gates  and  trenches  assigned  to  them ;  while 
those  of  the  veterans,  who,  though  exempt  by 
their  age  from  bearing  arms,  were  yet  capable 
of  service,  undertook  the  defence  of  the  ram¬ 
parts.  The  women,  in  the  meanwhile,  scared 
by  these  movements  and  the  impending  dan¬ 
ger  into  a  neglect  of  their  wonted  decorum, 
ran  tumultuously  from  their  houses  to  the  tem¬ 
ples.  Every  sanctuary,  and  especially  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  resounded  with  the 
wailings  and  loud  supplications  of  women,  pro¬ 
strate  before  the  statues  of  the  gods.  In  this 
general  consternation  and  distress,  Valeria, 
(sister  of  the  famous  Valerius  Poplicola)  as  if 
moved  by  a  divine  impulse,  suddenly  took  her 
stand  upon  the  top  of  the  steps  of  the  temple 
of  Jupiter,  assembled  the  women  about  her, 
and  having  first  exhorted  them  not  to  be  ter¬ 
rified  by  the  greatness  of  the  present  danger, 
confidently  declared,  “  That  there  was  yet 
hope  for  the  republic ;  that  its  preservation  de¬ 
pended  upon  them,  and  upon  their  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  duty  they  owed  to  their  country.” 
“  Alas  !”  cried  out  one.  of  the  company, 
“  what  resource  can  there  be  in  the  weakness  of 
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wretched  women,  when  our  bravest  men,  our  Year  of 
ablest  warriors,  themselves  despair  ?  — “  It  is  cclxv. 
not  by  the  sword,  nor  by  strength  of  arm,”  re-  Fou/w 
plied  Valeria, ct  that  we  are  to  prevail ;  these  be-  ser^nclghty' 
long  not  to  our  sex.  Soft,  moving  words  must  be 
our  weapons  and  our  force.  Let  us  all,  in  our  ^clnlhon- 
mourning  attire,  and  accompanied  by  our  chil-  suiship. 
dren,  go  beg  and  intreat  Veturia,  the  mother 
of  Coriolanus,  to  intercede  with  her  son  for 
our  common  country.  Veturia’s  prayers  will 
bend  his  soul  to  pity.  Haughty  and  implaca¬ 
ble  as  he  has  hitherto  appeared,  he  has  not  a 
heart  so  cruel  and  obdurate,  as  not  to  relent, 
when  he  shall  see  his  mother,  his  revered,  his 
beloved  mother,  a  weeping  suppliant  at  his 
feet.” 

This  motion  being  universally  applauded,  the 
whole  train  of  women  took  their  way  to  Vetu¬ 
ria’s  house.  Her  son’s  wife,  Volumnia,  who 
was  sitting  with  her  when  they  arrived,  and 
was  greatly  surprised  at  their  coming,  hastily 
asked  them  the  meaning  of  so  extraordinary 
an  appearance.  What  is  it  ?  she  said.  What 
can  be  the  motive  that  has  brought  such  a  nu¬ 
merous  company  of  visitors  to  this  house  of 
sorrow  ? 

Valeria,  addressing  herself  to  the  mother,  d.  h»i.  b. 
“  It  is  to  you,  Veturia,  that  these  women  have  8‘  p‘51" 
recourse  in  the  extreme  peril,  with  which  they 
and  their  children  are  threatened.  They  in¬ 
treat,  implore,  conjure  you  to  compassionate 
their  distress,  and  the  distress  of  our  common 
country.  Suffer  not  Rome  to  become  a  prey 
to  the  VoHci,  RTid  our  enemies  to  triumph  over 
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our  liberty.  Go  to  the  camp  of  Coriolanus : 
take  with  you  Volumnia  and  her  two  sons  : 
let  that  excellent  wife  join  her  intercession  to 
yours  :  permit  these  women  with  their  children 
to  accompany  you  ;  they  will  all  cast  them¬ 
selves  at  his  feet.  O  Yeturia,  conjure  him  to 
grant  peace  to  his  fellow-citizens  :  cease  not  to 
beg  till  you  have  obtained  :  so  good  a  man  can 
never  withstand  your  tears :  our  only  hope  is 
in  you.  Come  then,  Veturia;  the  danger 
presses ;  you  have  no  time  for  deliberation ; 
the  enterprise  is  worthy  of  your  virtue ;  the 
gods  will  crown  it  with  success  :  Rome  shall 
once  more  owe  its  preservation  to  our  sex  :  you 
will  justly  acquire  to  yourself  an  immortal  fame, 
and  have  the  pleasure  to  make  every  one  of  us 
a  sharer  in  your  glory.” 

Veturia,  after  a  short  silence,  with  tears  in 
her  eyes,  answered, ce  Weak  indeed  is  the  found¬ 
ation  of  your  hope,  Valeria,  when  you  place 
it  in  the  aid  of  two  miserable  women.  We  are 
not  wanting  in  affection  to  our  country,  nor 
need  we  any  remonstrance  or  intreaties  to  ex¬ 
cite  our  zeal  for  its  preservation.  It  is  the 
power  only  of  being  serviceable  that  fails  us. 
Ever  since  that  unfortunate  hour,  when  the 
people  in  their  madness  so  unjustly  banished 
Coriolanus,  his  heart  has  been  no  less  estranged 
from  his  family  than  from  his  country.  You 
will  be  convinced  of  this  sad  truth  by  his  own 
words  to  us  at  parting.  When  he  returned 
home  from  the  assembly,  where  he  had  been 
condemned,  he  found  us  in  the  extremest  depth 
of  affliction,  bewailing  the  miseries  that  were 
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sure  to  follow  our  being  deprived  of  so  dear  a  Yearof 
spn,  and  so  excellent  a  husband.  (We  had  his  cclxv. 
children  upon  our  knees.)  He  kept  himself  at  fou/w 
r  distance  from  us  ;  and,  when  he  had  a  while  drede5ghty- 

1  1  ,  7  #  seven. 

stpod  silent,  motionless  as  a  rock,  his  eyes  fixed, 
and  without  shedding  a  tear,  ‘  Tis  done,’  he  Je'conFcon- 
said. — ‘  O  mother,  and  thou  Volumnia,  the  best  sulslliP- 
of  wives,  to  you  Marcius  is  no  more.  I  am 
banished  hence  for  my  affection  to  my  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  services  I  have  done  it.  I  go  this 
instant;  and  I  leave  for  ever  a  city,  where  all 
good  men  are  proscribed.  Support  this  blow 
of  fortune  with  the  magnanimity  that  becomes 
women  of  your  high  rank  and  virtue.  I  com¬ 
mend  my  children  to  your  care.  Educate 
them  in  a  manner  worthy  of  you,  and  of  the 
race  from  which  they  come.  The  gods  grant, 
they  may  be  more  fortunate  than  their  father, 
and  never  fall  short  of  him  in  virtue  ;  and  may 
you  in  them  find  your  consolation  !  Farewell.’ 

“We  started  up  at  the  sound  of  this  word, 
and  with  loud  cries  of  lamentation  ran  to  him 
to  receive  his  last  embraces.  I  led  his  elder 
son  by  the  hand,  Volumnia  had  the  younger  in 
her  arms.  He  turned  his  eyes  from  us,  and, 
putting  us  back  with  his  hand, 4  Mother,’ said  he, 

‘  from  this  moment  you  have  no  son  :  our  coun? 
try  has  taken  from  you  the'  stay  of  your  old 
age. — Nor  to  you,  Volumnia,  will  Marcius  he 
henceforth  a  husband  ;  may’st  thou  be  happy 
with  another,  more  fortunate  ! — — My  dear 
children,  you  have  lost  yqur  father.’  ,  .  i 

“  He  said  no  more,  but  instantly  broke  away 
.from  ggj. 
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RYoaiME  se^n£>  domestic  affairs,  or  leaving  any or- 
cclxv.  ders  about  them  ;  without  money,  without  ser- 
Fonrhuni  vants,  and  even  without  letting  us  know  to 
sevene'shty*  w^lat  Part  the  world  he  would  direct  his 
steps.  It  is  now  the  fourth  year  since  he  went 
^condCon-  away ;  and  he  has  never  inquired  after  his  fa- 
suiship.  mily,  nor,  by  letter  or  messenger,  given  us  the 
least  account  of  himself ;  so  that  it  seems  as  if 
his  mother  and  his  wife  were  the  chief  objects 
of  that  general  hatred  which  he  shows  to  his 
country. 

“  What  success  then  can  you  expect  from 
our  intreaties  to  a  man  so  implacable  ?  Can  two 
women  bend  that  stubborn  heart,  which  even 
all  the  ministers  of  religion  were  not  able  to 
soften  ?  And  indeed  what  shall  I  say  to  him  ? 
What  can  I  reasonably  desire  of  him  ?  That 
he  would  pardon  ungrateful  citizens,  who  have 
treated  him  as  the  vilest  criminal  ?  That  he 
would  take  compassion  upon  a  furious,  unjust 
populace,  which  had  no  regard  for  his  inno¬ 
cence?  And  that  he  would  betray  a  nation, 
which  has  not  only  opened  him  an  asylum,  but 
has  even  preferred  him  to  her  most  illustrious 
citizens  in  the  command  of  her  armies?  With 
what  face  can  I  ask  him  to  abandon  such  ge¬ 
nerous  protectors,  and  deliver  himself  again 
into  the  hands  of  his  most  bitter  enemies  ?  Can 
a  Roman  mother,  and  a  Roman  wife,  with  de¬ 
cency,  exact,  from  a  son  and  a  husband,  com¬ 
pliances  which  must  dishonour  him  before  both 
gods  and  men  ?  Mournful  circumstance,  in 
which  we  have  not  power  to  hate  the  most  for¬ 
midable  enemy  of  our  country !  Leave  us  there- 
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fore  to  our  unhappy  destiny;  and  do  not  de¬ 
sire  us  to  make  it  more  unhappy  by  an  action 
that  may  cast  a  blemish  upon  our  virtue.” 

The  ladies  made  no  answer  but  by  their 
tears  and  entreaties;  some  embraced  her  knees; 
others  beseeched  Volumnia  to  join  her  prayers 
to  theirs;  all  conjured  Veturia  not  to  refuse 
her  country  this  last  assistance.  Overcome  at 
length  by  their  urgent  solicitations,  she  pro¬ 
mised  to  do  as  they  desired,  if  the  senate  agreed 
to  it.  Valeria  gave  advice  to  the  consuls,  of 
what  the  women  had  projected.  The  matter 
was  proposed  to  the  senate,  and  was  long  de¬ 
bated.  Some  feared  lest  Coriolanus  should  de¬ 
tain  all  those  ladies,  who  were  of  the  best  fami¬ 
lies  in  Rome,  and  by  that  means  make  the  gates 
be  opened  to  him,  without  so  much  as  drawing 
his  sword  ;  others  were  even  for  securing  his 
mother,  wife,  and  children,  as  so  many  hostages 
that  might  bring  him  to  a  better  temper: 
but  the  majority  approved  of  the  new  deputa¬ 
tion,  saying,  that  the  gods,  who  had  inspired 
Valeria  with  this  pious  design,  would  ~^ive  it 
success ;  and  that  no  treachery  was  to  be  ap¬ 
prehended  from  a  man  of  Coriolanus’s  charac¬ 
ter,  proud  indeed,  severe  and  inflexible,  but  not 
capable  of  violating  the  law  of  nations. 

This  opinion  having  prevailed,  the  very  next 
day  all  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Roman  ladies 
repaired  to  Veturia’s  house.  There  they  pre¬ 
sently  mounted  a  number  of  chariots,  which 
the  consuls  had  ordered  to  be  made  ready  for 
them,  and,  without  any  guard,  took  the  way 
to  the  enemy’s  camp. 
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r'cTm^e  IV.  Goriolanus,  perceiving  from  afar  that 
cclxv.  long  train  of  chariots,  sent  out  some  horsemen 
Four  hua'-  to  learn  the  meaning  of  it.  They  quickly 
sevenTsht^ "  brought  him  word,  that  it  was  his  mother,  his 
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wife,  and  a  great  number  of  other  women,  and 
their  children,  coming  to  the  camp.  He  doubt¬ 
less  divined  what  views  the  Romans  had  in  so 
extraordinary  a  deputation  ;  that  this  was  tfel 
last  expedient  of  the  senate  ;  and,  in  h  is  own 
mind,  he  determined,  not  to  let  himself  bfe 
moved.  But  he  reckoned  upon  a  savage  inflexi¬ 
bility  that  was  not  in  his  nature  :  for,  going 
out  with  a  few  attendants  to  receive  the  ladies, 
he  no  sooner  beheld  Veturia  attired  in  mourn¬ 
ing,  her  eyes  bathed  in  tears,  and  with  a  coun¬ 
tenance  and  motion  that  spoke  her  sinking 
under  a  load  of  sorrow,  but  he  ran  hastily-  to 
her,  and,  not  only  calling  her  mother,  but  add¬ 
ing  to  that  word  the  most  tender  epithets* 
embraced  her,  wept  over  her,  and  held  her  in 
his  arms  to  prevent  her  falling.  The  like  ten¬ 
derness  he  presently  after  expressed  to  his  wife* 
highly  commending  her  discretion  in  having 
constantly  stayed  with  his  mother,  since  hi4 
departure  from  Rome :  and  then,  with  the 
warmest  paternal  affection,  he  caressed  his 
children.  -;,i 

When  some  time  had  been  allowed  to  thoi^e 


silent  tears  of  joy,  which  usually  flow  in  abun¬ 
dance  at  the  sudden  and  unexpected  meeting 
of  persons  so  dear  to  each  other,  Veturia  entered 
upon  the  business  for  which  she  came;  Td 
avoid  giving  umbrage  to  the  Volsci,  Corioja- 
nus  had  called  the  principal  oflicersto  be  wit- 
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Hesses  of  what  passed  between  his  mother  and 
him.  That  she  might  engage  her  son  to  have 
f  he, more  regard  to  her  request,  she  began  with 
telling  him,  that  all  those  women,  whom  he 
k$,ew  to  be  of  the  best  families  in  Rome,  had, 
during  his  absence,  done  every  thing  in  their 
power  to  give  comfort  to  her,  and  Volumnia 
his  wife*  she  added,  that,  touched  with  the 
calamities  of  the  war,  and  apprehending  the 
fatal  consequences  of  the  siege  of  Rome,  they 
were  come,  with  united  supplications,  to  beg 
aapeace  at  his  hands  :  and  she  conjured  him 
in  the  name  of  the  gods  not  to  refuse  that 
favour  to  his  country. 

=.  Coriolanus  answered,  that  he  should  offend 
those  gods,  whom  he  had  invoked  to  be  wit¬ 
nesses  of  his  faithgiven  the  V  olsci,  if  he  granted 
her  so  unjust  a  demand.  That  he  could  not 
tlunk  of  betraying  the  interests  of  a  people, 
who  had  not  only  honoured  him  with  a  place 
ip  their  senate,  but  had  also  trusted  him  with 
the  command  of  their  army:  that  he  had  found 
at  Antium  more  honours  and  wealth  than  he 
had  lost  at  Rome  by  the  ingratitude  of  his 
feUowr^oitizens ;  and  that  nothing  would  be 
wanting  to  his  happiness,  if  she  would  only 
prevail  with  herself  to  forsake  Rome,  and,  in 
the  country  of  the  Volsci,  share  with  him  all 
the  advantages  of  his  glorious  fortune. 
yuT;he  officers,  present  at  this  conference,  tes¬ 
tified,  by  a  murmur  of  applause,  that  they  were 
bijjghly  pleased  with  his  answer.  Veturia,  in 
hg&ifiepfyito  at$  assured  him,  that  she  would 
nave b deqjike> ariyf  hi  n g  ofhjim,  that  could  bring 
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^oaMfE  a  Flemish  uPon  his  honour  ;  but  added,  that 
cclxv.  without  acting  inconsistently  with  his  obliga- 
Four'hun-  tions  to  the  Volsci,  he  might  mediate  a  peace 
dred eighty-  between  the  Romans  and  them. — “No,  my 
son,  I  do  not  ask  of  thee  to  betray  a  people 
Jecondycon-  who  have  given  thee  so  generous  a  reception, 
suiship.  and  eyen  confided  their  arms  to  thy  conduct. 

Nor  do  I  wish  that  thou  shouldst  make  a  sepa¬ 
rate  peace  for  thyself  without  the  consent  of 
the  whole  nation.  Veturia  is  incapable  of 
urging  her  son  to  any  base  action.  Grant  us 
only  a  truce  for  a  year,  that,  in  this  interval,  a 
solid  peace  may  be  negotiated,  an  alliance  that 
shall  be  firm  and  durable,  and  equally  advan¬ 
tageous  to  both  nations.  You,  who  are  versed 
in  public  affairs,  can  have  no  difficulty  to  per¬ 
suade  the  Volsci,  that  a  peace,  upon  such  fair 
conditions  as  they  may  now  be  certain  to  ob¬ 
tain,  is  preferable  to  a  war,  the  final  event  of 
which  is  still  uncertain.  But  if,  elated  by  the 
success  they  have  had  under  your  guidance, 
and  imagining  that  fortune  must  always  favour 
them,  they  refuse  tolisten  to  your  remonstrances, 
what  hinders  you  from  publicly  resigning 
your  commission  of  general?  Let  all  be  open: 
no  disguise,  no  breach  of  trust,  no  treachery  to 
your  new  friends  :  but  then,  beware,  my  son, 
of  impiously  continuing  an  enemy  to  those, 
with  whom  you  have  a  yet  more  near  relation. 
— Nor  let  the  apprehension  of  appearing  un¬ 
grateful  to  your  benefactors  restrain  you  from 
complying  with  my  request.  Have  not  the 
Volsci  been  sufficiently  recompensed  by  the 
many  signal  and  important  services  you  have 
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done  them  ?  Liberty  was  their  sole  ambition ; 
you  have  not  only  procured  them  liberty,  but 
have  raised  them  to  so  high  a  pitch  of  prospe¬ 
rity,  that  they  are  now  considering  whether  it 
will  be  more  advisable  totally  to  suppress  the 
Roman  power,  or  to  live  with  us  upon  a  foot 
of  equality,  the  two  nations  under  one  and  the 
same  government.  Can  you  imagine,  that  thus 
benefited,  thus  exalted  by  your  aid,  they  will 
resent,  as  an  injury,  your  not  sacrificing  to 
them  your  own  country,  your  not  imbruing 
your  hands  in  the  blood  of  your  fellow-citizens? 
— You  will  tell  me,  perhaps,  that  you  hate 
your  country.  But  are  you  not  unreasonable 
in  so  doing?  When  the  Romans  unjustly  con¬ 
demned  you  to  banishment,  was  Rome  in  its 
natural  state  ?  Was  it  governed  by  the  laws  of 
our  forefathers  ?  Was  not  the  republic  agitated 
by  a  violent  storm  ?  Were  not  the  members 
of  it  distempered?  Not  all  indeed;  for  they 
were  not  all  of  one  mind.  It  was  only  the 
baser  and  more  corrupt  part  of  the  citizens  that 
Voted  against  you,  and  these  incited  by  the 
pernicious  counsels  of  their  leaders,  those  ene¬ 
mies  to  all  good  men.  But  had  it  been  other¬ 
wise,  had  all  the  citizens  unanimously  com¬ 
bined  to  banish  you,  as  a  man  dangerous  to 
the  state  on  account  of  his  mischievous  poli¬ 
tics,  would  it  be  therefore  allowable  for  you  to 
revenge  yourself  in  this  manner?  Many  others, 
whose  intentions,  in  the  administration  of  pub¬ 
lic  affairs,  were  no  less  upright  than  yours,  have 
been  as  unjustly  and  hardly  treated  as  you; 
(you  will  find  few  good  magistrates  whose  shin- 
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RY«MofE  ing  merit  has  not  excited  envy ;)  and  yet  those 
cclxv.  worthy  men  suffered  their  disgraces  with  terii- 
Fou/hun-  Per;  considered  them  as  in  the  number  of  those 
dredeighty-  evqs  £0  which,  by  the  condition  of  humanity^ 
they  were  inevitably  exposed ;  and,  removing 
^conicon-  into  foreign  countries,  carried  thither  no  re- 
suiship.  sentment,  no  malice  against  their  own.  Who 
was  ever  more  injuriously  treated  than  Tar- 
quinius  Collatinus?  When  with  an  honest  zeal, 
and  with  all  his  power,  he  had  assisted  in  de¬ 
livering  Rome  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Tar- 
quins,  he  was  himself  banished  thence,  upon  a 
false  accusation  of  plotting  to  re-establish  that 
tyranny.  He  retired  to  Lavinium,  and  there 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  tranquillity, 
without  ever  attempting  any  thing  that  could 
give  credit  to  the  calumnies  so  maliciously 
vented  against  him. 

*e  But,  if  you  will  have  it  so,  I  shall  suppose 
that  every  man  who  suffers  an  injury,  be  it  from 
friends  or  enemies,  his  countrymen  or  stran¬ 
gers,  has  a  right  to  revenge  himself.  Those, 
who  by  their  unjust  usage  of  you  provoked 
your  anger,  have  you  not  sufficiently  punished 
them?  Our  colonies  expelled  from  their  settle¬ 
ments  by  your  arms ;  the  cities  of  our  allies 
forced  and  plundered ;  the  Roman  lands  pil¬ 
laged  and  laid  waste ;  Rome  itself  invested,  ter¬ 
rified  with  the  apprehension  of  famine,  and  of 
the  whole  variety  of  miseries  incident  to  a  city 
besieged :  how  is  it,  that  all  this  has  not  been 
sufficient  to  assuage  thy  thirst  of  vengeance  ? 
O  Marcius,  at  thy  first  entering  the  Roman 
territory,  did  it  not  come  into  thy  lttirid,  This 


»r$H- 

%  QQHntry  that  gave  me  birth  ;  here  I,  was 
npyrfhed  in  my  infancy ;  here  I  was  brought 
And  cquldst  thou  have  the  heart  to  lay  it 
waste  ?  When  thou  sawest  the  walls  ,  of  Rome 
j§$pyafar,  was  it  possible  to  forget, ,  that  within 
these  walls  were  thy  household  gods,  thy  mo- 
thq?tf  thy  wife,  thy  children?  Yet  none  of 
th^e.sp  reflections  had  any  power  to  move  thee. 
The  most  amicable  offers,  repeated  offers  from 
the  senate,  by  ambassadors,  men  of  theliighest 
worth  and  chosen  from  among  thy  friends,  have 
been  rejected  by  thee  with  scorn.  The  inter¬ 
cession,  the  earnest  entreaties,  of  the  whole 
body  of  the  priesthood,  those  sacred  ministers 
of  religion,  have  had  no  power  to  move  thy 
compassion.  No ;  to  satisfy  thy  boundless  re¬ 
venge,  Rome,  thy  native  city,  must  be  sacked, 
and  its  inhabitants  reduced  to  slavery.  A 
frenzy,  a  madness  of  anger,  that  transports  thee  1 
Offended  gods  are  appeased  by  supplications, 
vows,  and  sacrifices  :  shall  mortals  be  implaca¬ 
ble  ?  Will  Marcius  set  no  bounds  to  his  .resent¬ 
ment  ?  But,  be  it,  that  thy  enmity  to  thy 
country  is  too  violent  to  let  thee  listen  to  her 
petition  for  peace,  yet  be  not  deaf,  my  son,  be 
not  inexorable  to  the  prayers  and  tears  of  thy 
mqther.  Thou  dreadest  the  very  appearance 
of  ingratitude  towards  the  Volsci ;  and  shall, 
t|iy  mpth^'  bave  reason  to  accuse  thee  of  being 
ungrateful?  Call  to  mind  the  tender  car,e  I 
tqok  of  thy  infancy  and  earliest  youth;  the 
alarms,  the  anxiety,  I  suffered  on  thy  account, 
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the  apprehensions,  the  terrors,  I  underwent 
when  I  saw  thee  so  warmly  engaged  in  our 
domestic  quarrels,  and,  with  heroic  courage, 
opposing  the  unjust  pretensions  of  the  furious 
plebeians.  My  sad  forebodings  of  the  event 
have  been  but  too  well  verified.  Consider  the 
wretched  life  I  have  endured,  if  it  may  be  called 
life,  the  time  that  has  passed  since  I  was  de¬ 
prived  of  thee.  O  Marcius,  refuse  me  not  the 
only  request  I  ever  made  thee  ;  I  will  never 
importune  thee  with  any  other.  Cease  thy 
immoderate  anger,  be  reconciled  to  thy  coun¬ 
try,  this  is  all  I  ask ;  grant  me  but  this,  and  we 
shall  both  be  happy.  Freed  from  those  tem¬ 
pestuous  passions  which  now  agitate  thy  soul, 
and  from  all  the  torments  of  self-reproach,  thy 
days  will  flow  smoothly  on  in  the  sweet  se¬ 
renity  of  conscious  virtue  :  and,  as  for  me,  if  I 
carry  back  with  me  to  Rome  the  hopes  of  an 
approaching  peace,  an  assurance  of  thy  being 
reconciled  to  thy  country,  with  what  transports 
of  joy  shall  I  be  received!  In  what  honour,  in 
what  delightful  repose,  shall  I  pass  the  remain¬ 
der  of  my  life  !  What  immortal  glory  shall  I 
have  acquired !  And,  if  it  be  true,  that  there 
are  different  places  for  our  souls,  after  death,  I 
shall  be  in  no  danger  of  descending  to  those 
subterraneous  and  gloomy  caverns  where  the 
wicked  are  confined.  Nay,  the  Elysian  fields, 
that  delicious  abode  allotted  for  the  virtuous, 
will  not  be  the  place  of  my  habitation,  but  the 
pure  and  sublime  region  of  the  air,  which  is 
said  to  be  inhabited  by  the  children  of  the  gods. 
My  soul  shall  there  publish  the  praises  of  thy 
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piety  and  affection  to  me,  and  never  cease  im- 
portuning  the  gods  to  grant  thee  a  full  recom-  cclxv. 
pense  of  all  thy  merit.  Fourhun- 

“  But  I  give  myself  up  too  much  to  these  ^en®lghty' 
pleasing  views.  What  will  become  of  me,  if 
thou  continuest  implacable  ?  Dost  thou  believe,  secondCon- 
that,  covered  with  the  shame  of  a  contemp-  sulslup- 
tuous  denial,  I  will  live  till  thy  arms  have  de¬ 
cided  our  doom  ?  That  I  will  wait  that  dismal 
day,  when  I  shall  see  my  son  either  led  in  tri¬ 
umph  by  his  countrymen,  or  erecting  trophies 
on  the  ruins  of  that  city  where  he  was  born  ? 

No,  Marcius,  be  assured,  that  if  I  cannot  move 
thee  to  compliance,  I  will  here  put  an  end  to 
my  life  in  thy  presence  :  thou  shalt  not  march 
to  Rome  without  treading  over  the  body  of  her 
who  bore  thee.  And  if  this  has  not  power  to 
stop  thy  fury,  yet  consider  at  least,  that,  by 
thy  bringing  slavery  on  thy  country,  thy  wife 
and  thy  children  must  inevitably  fall  under  the 
same  calamity,  or  avoid  it  by  a  speedy  death.” 

Coriolanus  made  no  attempt  to  interrupt  Ve- 
turia  while  she  was  speaking ;  and  when  she 
had  ceased,  he  still  continued  in  a  deep  silence. 

Anger,  hatred,  and  desire  of  revenge,  balanced 
in  his  heart  those  softer  passions  which  the  sight 
and  discourse  of  his  mother  had  awakened  in 
his  breast.  She  perceiving  his  irresolution,  and 
fearing  the  event,  thus  renewed  her  expos¬ 
tulation  : 

“  Why  dost  thou  not  answer  me,  my  son  ?  Pint. 

Is  there  then  such  a  greatness  of  mind  in  giving  p’ 
all  to  resentment  ?  Art  thou  ashamed  to  grant 
any  thing  to  a  mother  who  thus  entreats  thee, 
thus  humbles  herself  to  thee  ?  If  it  be  so,  to 
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what  purpose  should  I  longer  endure  a  wretch¬ 
ed  life?”  As  she  uttered  these  last  words, 
interrupted  by  sighs,  she  threw  herself  prostrate, 
at  his  feet ;  his  wife  and  children  did  the  same  ; 
and  all  the  other  women,  with  united  voices  ofi| 
doleful  accent,  begged  and  implored  his  pity. 

The  Volscian  officers,  not  able  unmoved  to 
behold  this  scene,  turned  away  their  eyes :  but; 
Coriolanus,  almost  beside  himself  to  see  Ve- 
turia  at  his  feet,  passionately  cried  out :  “  Ah ! 
mother,  what  is  it  you  do  ?”  x4nd,  tenderly 
pressing  her  hand  in  raising  her  up,  he  added, 
in  a  low  voice,  “  Rome  is  saved,  but  your  son 
is  lost.” 

And  now,  taking  his  mother  and  his  wife 
aside  to  a  private  conference,  it  was  agreed  be¬ 
tween  them,  that  he  should  immediately  retire  & 
with  his  army  out  of  the  Roman  territory ; 
that  nothing  should  be  done  by  the  senate  or 
people  in  favour  of  his  return  to  Rome  till  a 
peace  was  concluded  ;  that  he  should  employ 
all  his  credit  to  bring  the  Volsci  to  reasonable 
terms  of  accommodation ;  and  that,  in  case  their 
past  success  made  them  obstinate,  he  should 
then  lay  down  the  command  of  their  armies, 
which  would  probably  be  a  means  to  bring 
them  to  a  better  temper.  After  this  the  wo¬ 
men  took  their  leave  of  him,  and  he  turned  his 


thoughts  wholly  to  obtain  an  honourable  peace 
?  for  his  country.  o 

Fame  carried  to  Rome  the  news  of  the  ladies* 
success,  before  they  could  arrive  there  them- 
PIut.  selves ;  so  that  crqwds  of  people  came  out  and(U;i 
r-  23i. 

cree',  allowing  them  to  choose  their  own  reward, 
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was  presently  passed  with  the  unanimous  con-  R^ayfE 
sent  bf  both  orders.  The  ladies,  when  they  had  cclxv. 
oorisulted  together,  agreed  to  ask  nothing  but  h'un- 
permission  to  erect,  at  their  own  expense,  in  ser®gne!ghty* 
the  place  where  they  had  overcome  the  obsti- 
nacy  of  Coriolanus,  a  temple  to  women’s  for-  ^nFcon- 
turie.  The  senate  highly  applauded  their  dis-  ^r-  b 
interested  nobleness  of  spirit,  but  would  not  s.’p.  52 5. 
suffer  them  to  pay  either  for  the  temple  or  the 
statlie  that  was  to  be  worshipped  in  it.  These 
were  erected  at  the  public  charge ;  and  Valeria, 
who  had  counselled  so  fortunate  a  deputation, 
was  the  first  priestess  of  this  sanctuary. 

Early  the  next  morning  after  Coriolanus’s  p.526. 
conference  with  his  mother,  he  broke  up  his 
camp,  and  peaceably  marched  his  army  home¬ 
wards.  Nobody  had  the  boldness  to  contra¬ 
dict  his  orders,  though  many  were  exceedingly 
dissatisfied  with  his  conduct,  while  others  ex¬ 
cused  it,  being  more  affected  with  his  filial 
respect  to  his  mother  than  with  their  own  in¬ 
terests.  As  soon  as  he  was  arrived  in  the  ter- 
ritbry  of  the  Volsci,  he  made  a  present  to  the 
soldiers  of  all  the  spoil  that  had  fallen  to  his 
share  during  the  whole  campaign,  and  then 
dismissed  them.  This  liberality  increased  their 
affection  to  him,  so  that  they  made  his  apology 
wherever  they  went. 

But  Tullus,  who  had  long  been  jealous  of  the  p.  527. 
esteem  and  credit  which  his  rival  had  gained  p.  232, 
with  the  soldiery,  no  sooner  saw  him  returned 
to  Antium,  than  he  laid  hold  of  the  fair  occa- 
sioh  which  that  return  afforded  to  work  his 

destruction  j  accusing  him,  in  a  full  assembly 
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of  the  citizens,  of  having  basely  betrayed  the 
Volsci;  and  commanding  him  to  deliver  up  his 
commission,  and  give  account  of  his  conduct 
in  the  war. 

Coriolanus  did  not  refuse  a  trial,  but  insisted 
upon  being  tried  by  the  general  council  of  the 
nation,  and  not  by  the  Antiates  alone,  among 
whom  his  enemy  had  too  many  dependants  de¬ 
voted  to  his  will.  The  contest  was  a  while  ob¬ 
stinately  carried  on,  till  at  length  the  Volscian, 
impatient  to  compass  his  design,  and  having 
suborned  some  assassins,  sent  a  summons  to 
the  Roman  to  appear  in  judgment  on  a  certain 
day  to  clear  himself  of  treason.  On  the  day 
appointed,  Tullus  mounted  his  tribunal,  and, 
having  first  charged  his  adversary  with  various 
crimes  against  the  state,  exhorted  the  people 
to  employ  violence,  if  the  accused  did  not  in¬ 
stantly  abdicate  his  office.  Coriolanus  would 
have  answered  to  the  charge,  and  many  of  the 
assembly  were  disposed  to  hear  him  candidly ; 
but  when  he  began  to  speak,  his  voice  was  im¬ 
mediately  drowned  by  clamours  from  Tillius’s 
faction ;  and  the  most  audacious  of  them  crying 
out,  “  Down  with  him,  kill  him,  kill  him  !”  the 
furious  rabble  in  a  few  moments  stoned  him 
to  death. 

Such  was  the  end  of  this  great  man,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dionysius  and  Plutarch,  who  likewise 
agree  in  telling  us,  that  the  nation  of  the  Volsci 
in  general  were  not  pleased  with  the  murder  of 
the  hero,  but  much  regretted  the  loss  of  him, 
and,  after  a  pompous  funeral,  erected  a  stately 
tomb  to  his  memory.  Dionysius  adds,  that 
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the  Romans  themselves,  both  men  and  women,  Year°f 

.  .  ’ROME 

on  the  hrstnews  oi  his  death,  went  into  mourn-  cclxv. 
ing  for  him  ;  but  Plutarch  will  have  it,  that  the  jjwhwi- 
men  did  nothing  that  expressed  either  honour  ^ne'8hty’ 
for  his  memory,  or  resentment  against  him,  yet 
suffered  the  women,  at  their  own  request,  to  secondcon- 
wear  mourning  ten  months,  the  longest  mourn-  suIship- 
ing  allowed  by  the  laws  of  Numa. 

Livy  says  nothing  of  the  mourning  of  men  b.  2.  c.  40. 
or  women  at  Rome,  for  their  countryman. 

He  seems  to  give  no  credit  to  the  story  of  the 
murder,  but  rather  to  believe  the  report  of  Fa- 
bius,  (whom  he  styles  by  far  the  most  ancient  of 
the  Latine  historians )  “that  Coriolanus  lived 
long,  and  in  his  last  years  was  frequently  heard 
to  say,  that  exile,  always  grievous,  was  much 
more  so  in  old  age1.” 


1  Fabius’s  report  is  not  incredible.  Coriolanus 
had  rejected  all  the  offers  of  advantage  to  himself 
made  him  by  the  senate,  had  been  deaf  to  all  the  so¬ 
licitations  of  his  best  friends,  and  had  only  yielded  to 
his  mother ;  and  filial  piety,  in  those  days,  was  a  high 
point  of  virtue.  And  accordingly  both  Dionysius  and 
Plutarch  tell  us,  that  those  of  the  army  who  disliked 
his  retreat  from  before  Rome  did  not  look  upon  him 
as  treacherous,  hut  thought  his  action  pardonable;  he 
being  pressed  to  it  by  such  affecting  motives.  Add  to 
this,  that  the  hearts  of  the  soldiers  were  gained  to  him 
by  his  liberality;  and  the  whole  nation  indebted  to 
him  for  extraordinary  services.  It  may  therefore 
easily  be  supposed,  that  they  did  not  refuse  him  a 
quiet  retreat  in  their  country ;  and  if  we  consider  his 
haughty  and  unforgiving  temper,  and  his  inextinguish¬ 
able  hatred  to  the  Roman  tribunes  and  the  popular 
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party,  these  will  sufficiently  account  for  his  not  seek¬ 
ing,  or  even  desiring  to  return  to  Rome. 

According  to  Cicero  (in  Lsel.)  Coriolanus  killed 
himself.  1 H  - f* ■ 

It  may  be  proper,  in  the  close  of  the  history  of  this 
famous  Roman,  to  mention,  that,  though  Dionysius 
(whom  Plutarch  copies)  has  been  followed,  in  the 
text,  in  what  he  says  of  Coriolanus’s  consent  to  be 
tried  by  the  people,  and  of  his  defence,  at  his  trial, 
against  the  accusations  of  the  tribunes:  yet  from  the 
character  of  this  patrician,  so  haughty,  obstinate,  and 
untractable,  Livy’s  account  seems  more  credible. 
Not  a  word  in  the  Latine  historian  of  any  such  con¬ 
sent,  or  defence,  or  even  trial.  He  affirms,  that  Co- 
riolanus  did  not  appear  on  the  day  appointed  for  his 
trial,  and  was  condemned  in  his  absence. 

Dr.  Middleton,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Roman  senate, 
(p.  21.)  prefers  the  authority  of  Dionysius  to  that  of 
Livy.  “  Where  these,”  says  he,  “  happen  to  differ,  it 
cannot  be  difficult  to  decide,  which  of  them  ought  to 
have  the  preference;  nay,  it  is  already  decided  by 
the  judgment  of  all  the  best  critics;  who,  upon  the 
comparison,  have  universally  preferred  the  diligence 
and  accuracy  of  Dionysius  to  the  haste  and  negligence 
of  Livy.” 

To  call  in  question  the  judgment  of  all  the  best 
critics  must  be  an  extreme  presumption.  I  shall 
therefore  only  say,  that  if  so  mighty  an  authority  had 
not  decided  in  favour  of  Dionysius,  I  should,  in  many 
instances,  prefer  (with  regal'd  to  the  history  of  the 
earliest  times  of  Rome)  the  brevity  of  Livy  to  the 
ample  and  circumstantial  accounts,  and  seeming  ac¬ 
curacy  of  Dionysius;  because  I  should  suspect,  that 
the  abundance  of  the  Greek  historian  was  in  no  mea¬ 
sure  owing  to  his  diligence,  but  to  his  boldness  in 
supplying  from  himself  what  he  could  not  find  else- 
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urhere  to  make  out  his  story.  Several  passages,  1 
think,  might  be  produced  from  his  Roman  Antiqui¬ 
ties  to  justify  this  suspicion.  We  shall  see  by  and 
by,  whether  his  account  of  Coriolanus’s  affair  will  not 
alone  be  sufficient.  At  present  I  shall  proceed  to  ob- 
«§j;.ve,  that  Livy  not  only  differs  from  Dionysius,  with 
Ration  to  the  facts  above  mentioned,  but  seems  to 
Ifiave,  known  nothing  of  that  assembly  of  the  people 
l|y  tribes  (the  first  assembly  of  the  kind)  which  the 
Ckrcek  historian  reports  to  have  passed  sentence  of 
banishment  against,  Coriolanus.  Plutarch  makes  the 
same  report,  and  doubtless  on  his  countryman’s  au¬ 
thority  ;  and,  I  believe,  that,  on  the  same  authority, 
and  on!  that  alone,  all  the  learned  moderns,  who 
l^vq,  treated  of  the  Roman  comitia,  have,  without 
scruple,  admitted  the  fact.  Nevertheless,  there  are 
sopie  considerations  which  make  it  difficult  to  believe, 
that  the  Roman  people  voted  by  tribes,  when  Corio- 
lanqs  was  condemned  to  banishment, 
vl.  First,  The  silence  of  Livy,  who  says  not  one 
word  of  comitia  tributa,  on  occasion  of  Coriolanus’s 
affair,  nor  till  he  comes  to  Volero’s  bill  (which  was 
twenty  years  after)  for  choosing  the  tribunes  in  those 
assemblies.  He  speaks  particularly,  and  fully  enough 
of  the  trials  of  Menenius  and  Servilius  before  the  peo¬ 
ple,  the  one  fifteen,  the  other  sixteen  years  posterior 
to  the  banishment  of  Coriolanus;  but  on  neither  of 
these  occasions  does  he  say  the  least  word  of  tribes: 
yet  one  would  think,  he  could  hardly  have  forbore 
mentioning,  if  it  were  true,  what  Dionysius  relates ; 
namely,  that,  these  consulars  were  tried  in  comitia 
tributa,  and  that  every  one  of  the  tribes  gave  sen¬ 
tence  against  Menenius,  the  son  of  their  greatest  be¬ 
nefactor  ;  and  not  one  tribe  voted  against  Servilius. 

It  is  . almost  incredible  that  Livy,  in  writing  of  the 
times, ;  when-  so  important  a  change  is  pretended  to 
have  been  made  in  the  constitution  of  the  republic, 
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should  pass  it  over,  without  the  least  notice,  if  his¬ 
tory  did  really  afford  any  proof  of  that  change  being 
then  made. 

Whether  comitia  tributa,  assemblies  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  upon  which  the  senate  was  to  have  no  control, 
should  be  introduced  for  the  trial  of  senators,  in  ca¬ 
pital  causes,  was  surely  a  question  of  much  greater 
moment  to  the  senate,  than  whether  the  plebeians 
should  be  suffered  to  choose,  in  such  assemblies,  their 
own  proper  advocates,  and  legal  protectors,  the  tri¬ 
bunes  :  yet  we  find  Livy  very  ample  upon  the  dispute 
and  struggle  occasioned  by  Volero’s  bill,  and  wholly 
silent  as  to  any  contest  about  comitia  tributa ,  in  the 
affair  of  Coriolanus. 

Is  it  in  any  degree  probable,  that  the  senators 
would  have  struggled  with  the  tribunes  and  the  peo¬ 
ple,  almost  to  a  civil  war,  (as  both  Livy  and  Dionysius 
report)  to  hinder  the  tribunes  from  being  elected  in 
comitia ,  by  tribes,  if  they  had  already  consented  to  let 
senators  and  consulars  be  tried  for  their  lives  in  such 
assemblies  ? 

II.  Not  only  the  silence  of  Livy  concerning  co¬ 
mitia  tributa  before  Volero’s  time,  but  likewise  what 
he  says,  in  speaking  of  Volero’s  bill,  seems  to  fur¬ 
nish  good  reasons  to  question  the  truth  of  Dionysius’s 
date  of  the  introduction  of  those  comitia.  In  Book 
II.  chap.  lx.  Livy  has  these  words:— “  Thus  with  va¬ 
rious  fortune  in  war,  and  furious  discord  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  passed  this  year*,  made  memorable 
chiefly  by  the  comitia  tributa.  The  affair  was  more 
considerable  for  the  victory  itself,  than  for  the  benefit 
got  by  it.  For  neither  the  plebeians  acquired,  nor 
the  senators  lost,  so  much  strength,  as  the  comitia 
themselves  lost  dignity,  by  the  exclusion  of  the  se¬ 
nators  from  the  council.”  \Varia  fortuna  belli,  atroci 
*  Year  282-  Fast.  Cap. 
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discordia  dorni  Jbrisque  annum  exactum  insignem 
maxime  comitia  TRicuTA  efficiunt.  Res  major  vic¬ 
toria  suscepti  certaminis  quam  usu.  Plus  enim  digni¬ 
tatis  comitiis  ipsis  detractum  est,  patribas  ex  concilio 
submovendis ,  quam,  virium  aut  plebi  additum  aut  ademp- 
tum  patribus .] 

M.  Crevicr  *  thinks  it  difficult  to  reconcile  this  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  historian  with  another,  where  he  makes  the 
first  mention  of  Volero’s  bill,  for  choosing  the  tribunes 
in  comitia  tributa :  “  No  trivial  thing,  under  a  plausible 
pretext  and  a  harmless  appearance  at  first,  was  pro¬ 
posed  ;  but  which  would  deprive  the  patricians  of  all 
power  of  creating,  by  the  votes  of  their  clients,  such  tri¬ 
bunes  as  they  liked.”  \llaud  parva  res ,  sub  titulo 
primd  specie  minime  atroci ,  ferebatur ;  sed  qiue  pa- 
iriciis  omnem  potestatem  per  clierdium  sujjragia  creandi 
quos  vellent  tribunos  aiiferret .] 

If  it  were  a  duty  incumbent  on  every  reader  of  an 
ancient  author  to  make  him  always  consistent  with  him¬ 
self,  I  should,  on  this  occasion,  say,  that  when  Livy 
calls  Volero’s  bill  “  no  trivial  matter,”  and  a  few  lines 
alter,  “  a  thing  weighty  in  itself,”  [ res  suo  molimine 
gravis ,]  it  is  not  with  reference  to  its  depriving  the 
patricians  of  their  influence  in  the  elections  of  tribunes : 
for  it  appears  plainly,  that,  though  they  were  busy 
enough  in  those  elections,  they  had  no  great  influence 
on  the  voters ;  and  were  far  from  being  able  to  create 
such  tribunes  as  they  approved:  otherwise,  they  cer¬ 
tainly  would  not  have  suffered  Volero  to  be  two  years 
successively  in  the  tribuneship.  But  they  neither 
could  hinder  his  election,  nor  get  into  the  college  any 
one  man  who  would  oppose  his  measures :  by  the  power 
therefore  of  the  patricians,  by  the  votes  of  their  clients, 
to  create  tribunes,  Livy  can  only  mean  to  intimate, 
that  this  was  pretended  by  Volero,  and  offered  as  the 
reason  for  preferring  his  bill ;  the  avowed  aim  of  which 
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(whatever  might  be  the  secret  one)  was  to  put  an 
end  to  undue  influence  in  the  election  of  tribunes. 
And  Livy  seems  to  allow  this  pretence  to  be  specious,, 
and  no  way  unreasonable.  For  what  else  can  be  the 
meaning  of  those  words,  sub  titulo  prima  specie  minime 
atroci  ? 

And  when  the  historian,  after  saying,  annum  insig- 
nem  maxime  comitia  tributa  efficiunt ,  adds,  res  major 
victoria  quam  usu,  plus  enim  dignitatis ,  fyc.  I  appre¬ 
hend  his  meaning  to  be,  that  the  difference  was  really 
very  inconsiderable  as  to  the  influence  of  the  patri¬ 
cians,  in  the  people’s  choice  of  tribunes.  M.  Crevier 
seems  to  doubt,  whether  there  was  any  difference. 
Quomodo  per  clientium  stiff ragia  minus  valerent  patres 
tributis  comitiis ,  quam  curiatis,  qnibus  antea  tribuni 
creabantur,  hand  satis  liquet.  And  this  makes  it  the 
harder  for  him  to  reconcile  res  major  victoria  quam 
usu ,  with  hand  parva  res.  But  M.  Crevier,  to  in¬ 
crease  the  difficulty,  has  taken  into  consideration  not 
only  what  Livy  intimates,  but  what  Dionysius  tells  us 
of  the  difference  between  comitia  curiata  and  comitia 
tributa.  The  senators  were  excluded  the  comitia 
tributa ,  according  to  Livy :  and,  according  to  Diony¬ 
sius,  (when  he  speaks  of  Volero’s  bill)  no  previous 
senatus-consultum ,  nor  sacrifices,  nor  auspicia  (of  which 
the  patricians  had  the  sole  management)  were  necessary 
to  the  holding  these  comitia,  and  to  the  making  valid 
what  was  determined  there ;  all  which  were  necessary  in 
the  other. 

Haud  parva  res.]  Haec  non  facile  conciliari  posse 
videntur  cum  iis  quae  infra  de  hac  eadem  re  habet 
Livius  in  fine  c.  60.  ubi  plus  dignitatis  comitiis  per 
hanc  actionem  detractum  ait,  quam  virium  aut  pUbi 
ctdditnm ,  aut  ademptum  patribus.  Nec  vero  medio- 
criter  imminuta  videtur  hac  lege  patrum  potenfia. 
Primo  enim  patres  ex  comitiis  tributis  submovebantur. 
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quod  docet  noster  in  illo  c.  60.  loco  quem  jam  attulimus. 
Inde  estj  quod  comitia  haec  habebantur  plebis  propria, 
et  leges  in  iis  latae  plebiscita  nuncupabantur.  2°.  Diony¬ 
sius  hac  ipsa  de  lege  agens  1.  ix.  docet  iisdem  comitiis 
necessarium  non  fuisse  ut  senatus  auctor  fieret.  3°.  Nihil 
in  iis  opus  fuisse  sacris  aut  auspiciis  quorum  arbitri 
patres  erant.  Crev.  Liv.  p.  146. 

Now,  supposing  that  these  were,  from  the  begin¬ 
ning,  the  distinguishing  privileges  of  the  comitia  tri- 
buta ,  and  that  Livy  had  these  in  his  mind,  it  will  not 
be  difficult  to  see,  why  he  calls  Volero’s  bill  baud  parva 
res,  and  res  suo  molimine  gravis.  For  the  very  in¬ 
troduction  (under  any  pretence  whatsoever)  by  full  and 
undisputed  authority,  of  comitia  tributa,  (a  new  sort 
of  general  assemblies  of  the  people,  from  which  the  se¬ 
nators  were  to  be,  in  all  senses,  excluded)  was  doubt¬ 
less  a  matter  of  great  moment ;  though  the  mere  trans¬ 
ferring:  the  elections  of  the  tribunes  from  the  curiae  to 
the  tribes  was  not  so.  This  latter  might  be  res  major 
victoria  quam  usu. 

Dionysius  tells  us,  that  Volero,  in  his  second  tri- 
buneship,  before  the  bill  was  passed,  added  to  it  these 
clauses,  that  the  aediles  should  be  elected  in  comitia  by 
tribes,  and  that  these  assemblies  should  have  power  of 
concluding  all  matters,  the  cognizance  and  determination 
of  which  belonged  to  the  people.  [[lavra  ra  a AXa,  otra 
tv  rj  Srjfx.M  Tf^d.rlserda.1  re  xat  tifrnvp8<r(ia.i  $ty<rei.  Et  quic- 
quid  aliud  apud  populum  agi  decernique  oporteret .] 
An  addition,  says  the  historian,  which  imported  nothing 
less  than  an  abrogation  of  the  power  of  the  senate,  and 
a  transfer  of  it  to  the  people. 

The  very  learned  author  of  a  late  work,  intitled, 
ELEMENTS  OE  the  civil  law,  p.  203,  speaks  as  if  he 
thought,  that  the  clause  quicquid  aliud ,  &c.  had  passed 
with  the  rest  of  the  bill  into  a  law.  But  Dionysius 
•i  ~i  ‘ri  i  i  ■  h  2 
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does  not  expressly  say  this :  lie  seems  rather,  in  the 
close  of  his  story,  to  confine  the  matter  of  the  law  to 
the  election  of  tribunes  and  sediles  in  comitia  tributa. 
And,  had  he  expressly  said,  that  the  bill  was  passed 
with  that  clause,  yet  the  thing  would  be  absolutely  in¬ 
credible  ;  because,  in  that  case,  the  electing  of  consuls, 
and  of  all  the  curule  magistrates ;  and  the  determination 
of  all  matters  cognizable  by  the  comitia  centuriata  would 
have  been  transferred  to  the  comitia  tributa ;  which 
nobody  has  ever  imagined. 

But,  to  return  to  Livy’s  words,  annum  insignem 

MAXIME  COMITIA  TRIBUTA  EEFICIUNT,  I  shall  leave  it 
to  the  reader’s  consideration,  whether,  as  the  historian 
never  mentions  comitia  tributa,  till  he  conies  to  the 
year  when  Volero  preferred  his  bill,  those  words  do  not 
import,  that  the  use  of  comitia  tributa  was  first  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  republic  in  that  year.  If  the  leading 
men  of  the  plebeians  had  formed  the  project  of  bringing 
comitia  by  tribes  into  use,  for  various  sorts  of  business, 
they  could  not  have  thought  of  a  more  easy  and  natural 
way  of  introducing  such  comitia,  than  by  demanding 
them  at  first,  only  for  the  electing  of  tribunes ;  nothing 
having  a  greater  appearance  of  reason,  than  that  the 
plebeians  should  be  quite  free  in  the  choice  of  their  own 
proper  advocates  and  protectors.  And  this  I  take  to 
have  been  the  real  fact. 

Comitia  tributa  were  introduced,  under  that  pre¬ 
tence,  by  the  tribune  Volero,  to  revenge  himself 
amply  on  the  patricians  for  the  affront  he  had  received' 
from  them ;  and  not  twenty  years  before,  by  the  tri¬ 
bune  Sicinnius,  for  the  trial  of  Coriolanus,  as  Dionysius 
reports. 

III.  The  many  improbabilities  and  inconsistencies, 
and  the  long  elaborate  speeches  in  Dionysius’s  ac- 
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count  of  the  first  introduction  of  comitia  by  tribes, 
furnish  ground  to  suspect,  that  his  principal  aim  in 
that  account  was  to  get  an  opportunity  of  displaying 
his  own  talent  of  oratory ;  and  not  to  instruct  his 
readers  by  a  true  relation  of  facts.  Whoever  peruses 
attentively  what  he  has  written  of  the  dispute  between 
the  senate  and  the  thibunes,  concerning  Coriolanus, 
will,  I  think,  observe,  that  there  were  three  points  in 
question. 

1.  Whether  an  assembly  of  the  people  could  legally 
take  cognizance  of  a  criminal  accusation,  brought  against 
a  senator,  or  any  patrician  ? 

Coriolanus  at  first  declares,  that  he  is  accountable 
to  the  consuls  only,  and  that  he  will,  in  no  instance, 
in  nothing,  [ora  pi  sfcvos  or  pay  pa.ro  s]  submit  himself  to 
the  judgment  of  the  people.  Yet,  when  he  finds  that 
the  majority  of  the  senate  are  of  a  different  opinion, 
he  consents  to  be  tried  by  the  people ;  provided  he 
be  accused  of  nothing  but  the  greatest  of  all  crimes, 
aiming  at  the  tyranny.  Nay,  in  the  end,  he  consents 
(according  to  Dionysius)  to  be  tried  on  this  article  in 
an  assembly  of  the  people,  where  the  tribunes,  whom 
he  had  just  before  reviled  and  insulted,  are  to  be  lords 
president ;  [and  where  the  consuls  and  senators  (ac¬ 
cording  to  some  learned  writers)  could  not  be  pre¬ 
sent.] 

Appius  Claudius  pretends,  that  the  senate  is  the 
only  court  where  a  patrician  can  legally  be  brought  into 
judgment :  and,  to  support  this  opinion,  he  is  furnished 
by  the  historian  with  the  most  senseless  arguments  that 
can  be  imagined. 

The  consuls,  and  Valerius,  and  the  majority  of 
the  senate,  have  more  reason  and  temper.  They  do 
not  deny  that  a  patrician  may  be  brought  into  judg¬ 
ment  before  the  people:  they  only  insist  on  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  a  previous  decree  of  the  senate,  authck 
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rizing  the  assembly  of  the  people  to  try  and  judge  the 
accused. 

'  2.  This  therefore  was  the  second  point,  “  Whe¬ 
ther,  granting  the  people  to  have  the  prerogative  of 
judging  patricians,  they  could  legally  exercise  it  in 
any  particular  cause  without  a  previous  senatus  con- 
sultum,  authorizing  them  to  hear  and  judge  that 
cause.”  The  consuls  say,  no :  the  tribunes  say, 
yes ;  founding  their  claim  on  the  valerian  law  for 
appeals  to  the  people,  in  case  of  oppression  by  the 
nobles:  which  law  would  be  rendered  vain  if  the  op¬ 
pressors  had  the  power  of  hindering,  by  the  refusal 
of  a  senatus-consultum,  the  complaint  from  being 
brought  by  appeal  before  the  people. 

Nevertheless,  the  tribunes  do  at  length,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  particular  cause  of  Coriolanus,  consent  to 
ask  a  senatus-consultum ,  authorizing  the  people  to  try 
him.  This  being  obtained, 

3.  The  third  point  in  question  was,  concerning  the 
form  of  the  assembly,  in  which  the  accused  should  be 
tried.  But  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  (according  to  our 
historian)  this  question  does  not  come  into  dispute,  till 
the  very  hour  when  the  people  are  assembled  to  hear 
the  cause. 

The  consuls  and  patricians,  perceiving  the  purpose 
of  the  tribunes  to  have  the  people  vote  by  tribes, 
remonstrate  against  it,  and  make  a  mighty  clamour. 
They  urge  the  established  custom  of  the  people’s 
voting  by  centuries,  on  all  affairs,  referred  to  them 
by  the  senate.  Nevertheless,  after  some  time  spent 
in  altercation,  they  yield  the  point  to  the  tribunes;  a 
point  of  greater  moment  than  any  they  had  before  dis¬ 
puted. 

The  unlikelihood  of  these  facts  (not  to  say  the  fal¬ 
sity  of  the  relation)  would  have  appeared  in  a  stronger 
light,  if  our  diligent  and  accurate  historian  had,  on 
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occasion  of  this  his  pretended  introduction  of  comitia 
tributa,  declared  the  distinguishing  privileges  and  pro¬ 
perties  of  these  assemblies.  But,  instead  of  instructing 
us  fully  in  those  points,  he  gives  us  a  description  of  the 
comitia  by  centuries,  which  he  had  already  given  in 
his  IVtlv  Book;  and  of  the  comitia  tributa  says  nothing 
but, 

1.  That  in  these  assemblies  the  vote  of  a  poor  man 
was  equal  in  value  to  the  vote  of  a  rich  man.  And, 

2.  That  all  [the  citizens]  had  votes.  (For  this  is 
intimated  in  the  reason  he  gives  for  thinking  that  in 
this  dispute  the  tribunes  were  more  in  the  right  than 
their  opponents,  viz.  That  the  cognizance  of  crimes 
against  the  public  equally  belonged  to  all.) 

Now  the  first  of  these  does  in  no  wise  distinguish  the 
comitia  tributa  from  the  comitia  curiata. 

And  the  second  seems  not  to  be  true. 

Indeed  the  learned  writer,  just  now  mentioned, 
speaking  of  a  tribune’s  right  to  summon  the  people 
to  the  comitia  tributa,  adds  in  a  parenthesis  (“  where 
the  patricians  also  might  be  present  and  vote,  if  they 
pleased;  but  could  not  be  compelled,  nor  were  they 
summoned.”)  And  it  is  expressly  asserted  by  Laglius, 
(apud  A.  Gell.  xv.  27.)  that  the  patricians  wex*e  not 
summoned  to  the  councils  called  by  the  tribunes. 
[Is  qui  non  universum  populum  sed  partem  aliquam 
adesse  jubet,  non  comitia  sed  concilium  edicere  debet. 
Tribuni  autem  neque  advocant  patricios,  neque 
ad  eos  referre  ulla  de  re  possunt :  ita  ne  leges  quidem 
proprie,  sed  plebiscita  appellantur,  quae  tribunis  plebis 
ferentibus  accepta  sunt.]  But  this  same  Laelius  (who¬ 
ever  he  was)  does  not  say,  that  the  patricians  might 
be  present  and  vote  if  they  pleased.  And  it  would 
seem  from  Livy’s  words,  above  cited,  [patribus  ex 
concilio  submovendis]  that  the  senators  at  least,  if 
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not  all  the  patricians,  were  absolutely  excluded  from 
the  comitia  tr'ibuta ,  when  held  for  the  election  of  tri¬ 
bunes.  Manutius,  as  to  this  point,  speaks  con¬ 
fidently  in  his  comment  on  the  following  words  from 
Livy,  L.  I.  c.  IT.  patres  decreverunt  ut  cum  populus 
regem  jussisset,  id  sic  ratum  esset,  si  patres  auctores 
fierent:  hodieque  in  legibus  magistratibusque  rogandis 
usurpatur  idem  jus,  vi  adempta.  Priusquarn  populus 
suffragium  ineat,  in  incertum  comitiorum  eventum  patres 
auctores  hunt. 

On  this  passage  Manutius  (cap.  ix.)  writes  thus : 
Non  iis  comitiis  quae  plebeius  magistral  us  habebat,  quae 
tr'ibuta  dicebantur,  sed  iis  quae  patricius,  hoc  est  centu- 
riatis  et  curiatis,  patres  auctores  fiebant.  Qui  enim  cre- 
dibile  est,  auctoritate  patrum  comitia  tr'ibuta  confirmari 
oportuisse,  cum  patres  (ut  Lib.  II.  Livius  docet) 
iis  comitiis  quibus  plebeii  magistratus  crearentur  Vole- 
ronis,  (tribuni  plebis)  lege  summoti  sint  ?  Vero 
igitur  similius  est,  non  de  omnibus  comitiis,  sed  tantum 
de  centuriatis  &  curiatis  quibus  adesse  patriciis 
licebat,  Livium  intellexisse. 

We  see  here  that  Manutius  not  only  is  clear,  as  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  senators  from  the  assemblies  where 
the  tribunes  were  chosen ;  but,  by  the  words  quibus 
adesse  patriciis  licebat ,  intimates  that  there  were 
comitia  quibus  adesse  patriciis  non  licebat ,  and  that  all 
the  patricians  were  excluded  from  the  assemblies  held 
by  the  plebeian  magistrates,  i.  e.  by  the  tribunes  and 
eediles. 

And  this  is  agreeable  to  the  definitions  given  of 
plebiscitwm  and  plebs  in  the  Institutes. 

Plebiscitum  est,  quod  plebs,  plebeio  magistratu 
§ 4-  interrogante  (veluti  tribune)  constituebat.  Plebs 

autem  a  populo  eo  differt  quo  species  a  genere :  nam 
appellatione  popcll  uniyem  ciyes^  significant ur,  con- 

.1  1970  has &j»q  avail  oi  Jon  jilgoo  £-  ■  <• 
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numeratis  etiam  patriciis  et  senatoribus.  Pi  e  Bis 
autem  appellatione  sine  patriciis  et  senatoribus  caeteri 
cives  'significantur. 

But,  to  return  to  Dionysius.  Though  he  gives  us 
little  instruction  concerning  the  comitia  tributa,  when 
he  first  speaks  of  them;  yet  when  we  come  to  Volero’s 
law  for  choosing  the  tribunes  in  those  assemblies, 
he  mentions  two  or  three  particulars  in  which  comitia 
tributa  differed  from  comitia  curiata.  A  previous 
senatus-consultum  was  requisite,  before  the  latter  could 
enter  upon  business;  and,  when  they  had  done,  their 
determinations  could  not  be  ratified,  till,  after  due 
inquiry,  it  was  found  that  neither  the  gods,  nor  the  birds 
had  any  thing  to  object.  But  in  the  comitia  tributa,  no 
decree  of  the  senate,  no  sacrifices,  no  approving  birds, 
were  necessary ;  and  all  business  was  despatched  in  one 
day. 

Legem  promulgavit  [Yolero]  de  electione  tribuno- 
rum,  earn  quidem  ex  curiatis,  quae  eo  nomine  a  Romanis 
appellantur,  in  comitia  tributa  mutans.  Quodnam 
autem  sit  horum  comitiorum  discrimen,  ego  declarabo. 
Curiata  comitia  oportebat,  praecedente  S.  Cto.  et  suf- 
fragiis  a  plebe  curiatim  latis,  atque  post  hoc  utrumque 
signis  divinis  avibusque  non  adversantibus,  tunc  demum 
rata  esse:  tributa  vero  comitia  sine  S.  Cto.  atque 
sine  sacrificiis,  nullisque  avibus  addicentibus,  uno  die 
a  tribulibus  peragi.  D.  Hal.  Lib.  ix.  p.  598.  D.  Tayl. 
Trans. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  Dionysius,  on  the  present 
occasion,  omits  mentioning,  not  only  what  Livy  inti¬ 
mates— the  exclusion  of  the  senators  from  the  co¬ 
mitia  tributa — but  several  properties  of  those  co¬ 
mitia,  which  the  learned  have  enumerated,  and  which 
(if  they  really  belonged  to  those  assemblies,  from 
the  time  of  their  first  institution)  so  diligent  and  accu 
rate  an  historian  ought  not  to  have  passed  over  in 
silence. 
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Perhaps  it  wiil  be  agreeable  to  the  reader,  if  I  here 
insert  some  extracts  firom  the  valuable  work  above- 
mentioned  concerning  the  Roman  comitia ,  and  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  lex  and  plebiscite!!.  For  though 
the  matters  are  most  of  them  treated  in  the  foregoing 
sheets,  and  particularly  in  a  long  extract  from  3Ir. 
Kexxet's  Roman  Antiquities,  which  is  given  in  B.  i. 
chap,  vii,  yet  the  reader  will,  by  a  repetition,  here, 
of  such  particulars  as  I  shall  have  occasion  for  in  what 
I  have  further  to  sav  on  the  present  question,  be  spared 
the  trouble  of  turning  back  to  find  them :  and  there  are 
in  what  I  shall  transcribe  from  the  valuable  work,  some 
excellent  hints  and  observations  not  mentioned  anv 
where  before  in  this  historv. 

”  A  fa ia  account  of  the  several  sorts  of  Roman 
law,  will  give  us  a  competent  view  of  the  Roman  con¬ 
stitution. 

"  Lex.  is  quod  popuhis  Roman  us.  scnatorio  magis- 
tratu  interrogante  constitv.it : 

"  Plebiscites!,  quod  plebs,  plcbeio  magistratu. 

“  The  three  essential  differences  between  lex  and 
plebisciium  are, 

"  1.  The  enacting  parties:  pop  ulus  on  the  one 
hand,  and  plebs  on  the  other. 

“  2.  The  legislator,  or  person  proposing:  a  member 
of  the  senate  in  that  instance,  and  a  tribune  in  this. 
And, 

“  8.  (What  is  not  expressed  above)  the  difference 
erf  the  comitia .  or  assembly  in  either  case.  [Of  each 
of  these  in  their  order.] 

L 

“  Popcxes  Ro  waxes - Plebs. 

The  people  of  Rome  taken  collectively,  was  called 
popeles.  From  which  plebs  differed,  as  species  a 
gcncre ,  says  Justinian,  rather  as  pars  a  toto. 
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<£  Every  Roman  was  by  birth  either  a  patrician  or 
a  plebeian.  The  former  are  generally  supposed  to 
descend  from  the  better  class  of  citizens  at  the  first 
establishment  of  the  constitution ;  the  sons  and  lineage 
of  those  whom  Romulus  called  to  his  council,  and 
whom  he  named  patres,  either  ab  (state  or  ah  auctori- 
tate.  The  descendants  of  the  rest,  the  plebeii,  were 
for  some  time  excluded  from  all  honours. —  They 
came  by  degrees  to  share  in  most  parts  of  the  admi¬ 
nistration,  but  still  continued  a  different  class  of  peo¬ 
ple,  with  different  rights  and  distinction  of  character. 
So  that  the  best  way  of  conceiving  this  division  would 
be  to  consider  the  patricians  and  plebeians  as  two 
factions  in  the  state,  blended  indeed  very  frequently 
in  regard  to  honours,  rank,  and  condition,  but  still 
separated  by  descent  and  family  interests.  For  in¬ 
stance  :  the  distribution  of  the  Romans  into  senatores, 
equites,  4’  plebem,  was  not  a  distribution  of  species, 
or  sort,  but  of  rank,  order,  or  degree.  It  is  a  verse 
of  Ausonius,  I  think, 

Martia  Roma  triplex ,  equitatu,  plebe,  scnatu. 
where  plebeians  are  not  such  as  lately  were  opposed  to 
patricians,  (for  the  equites  were  patricians  or  plebeians 
indifferently,  and  so  were  the  senators)  but  those, 
whose  census  or  estate  was  below  the  census  required  for 
equites : 

Si  quadringentis  sex  septern  millia  desint, 

Plebs  eris. - 

so  again,  when  the  Romans  were  divided  into  nobiles 
and  novi,  this  is  also  a  distinction  of  rank,  not  nativity, 
and  affects  not  the  distinction  of  patricians  and  plebeians. 
Nobiles  were  such  whose  ancestors  had  borne  particular 
offices,  whether  they  were  patricians  or  plebeians.  So 
that  many  plebeians  were  nobiles ,  and  many  patricians 
not  so. 
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“  If  it  be  asked,  whether  this  distinction  of  pop  ulus 
and  plebs  be  uniformly  maintained,  I  answer,  that  nei¬ 
ther  in  this  nor  in  any  other  instance  were  the  Romans 
such  slaves  to  language  as  not  to  depart  from  some 
settled  rules  upon  many  occasions.  Thus  populus  (pro¬ 
perly  the  whole  people  of  Rome  universally)  is  yet,  in 
the  following  instance,  opposed  to  plebs,  or  a  part  of 
itself : 

LEPIDUS  IMP.  ITER.  PONT.  MAX.  SENAT. 
POP.  PL.  Q.  R.  S.  D. 

‘‘And,  on  the  contrary ,  populus  sometimes  stands  for 
plebs ,  as  distinguished  from  the  other  division  of  the 
Roman  people  : 

Pr'imores  populi  arripuit ,  populumque  tributim. 

II. 

“  The  second  difference,  was  the  officer  who  made 
the  proposal..  It  was  a  magistrate  who  proposed  the 
lex:  the  plebiscitum,  a  tribune  only.  And  as  magis¬ 
tracies  and  offices  among  the  Romans  were  pretty  nu¬ 
merous,  be  it  remembered,  that  it  was  one  of  the  ma- 
gistratus  major  cs,  or  the  magistrates  of  a  higher  order 
only,  such,  namely,  penes  quos  erant  majora  Reip. 
auspicia. 

“  These  were  either  ordinary,  as  Consul ,  Praetor , 
Censor ,  or  extraordinary,  as  Interrex,  Dictator, 
Decemviri  Legibus  Scribendis ,  Trib.  Mil.  Cos.  Pot. 
Triumviri ,  R.  P.  C. 

III. 

c‘  The  third  difference  between  lex  and  plebiscitum , 
though  not  commonly  expressed  in  the  definitions  of 
them,  is  the  difference  of  that  court  or  assembly,  at 
which  each  of  these  were  enacted. 

“  The  assemblies  or  comitia  of  the  Romans,  were 
curiata,  centuriata ,  tributa.  In  the  two  former  were 
the  leges  enacted,  in  the  latter  the  plebiscite 
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«  COMITIA  CURIATA. 

“  It  is  sufficient  to  understand  in  general,  that  Ro¬ 
mulus  divided  his  people  into  three  tribes;  and  each 
tribe  into  ten  cur  ire.  During  the  reign  of  the  five  first 
kings,  the  comitia  curiata  were  the  only  assemblies  of  the 
R.  P.  Here  they  chose  magistrates,  enacted  laws,  de¬ 
termined  upon  peace  and  war,  SfC. 

“  COMITIA  CENTURIATA. 

“  Under  the  former  distribution,  the  vote  of  the 
meanest  man  was  as  effective  as  that  of  the  best.  Ser- 
vius,  the  sixth  king,  desirous  to  throw  the  balance  into 
the  scale  of  the  more  valuable  part  of  the  people,  ca¬ 
joled  the  lower  sort,  by  telling  them,  that,  to  ease  their 
burden  of  being  taxed  to  the  exigences  of  the  public  in 
the  same  proportion  with  the  rich,  he  desired  them  to 
bring  in  a  true  state  of  their  condition,  family,  age,  &c. 
upon  oath.  Having  got  this  knowledge  of  his  subjects, 
he  distributes  them  afresh  according  to  their  substance 
and  condition.  He  divides  them  therefore  into  six 
classes,  which  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-three 
centuries. 

“  Class  I.  Consisted  only  of  senators,  patricians,  and 
men  distinguished  by  their  worth  and  riches.  In  this 
class  were  eighteen  centuries  of  horse,  and  eighty  cen¬ 
turies  of  foot ;  in  all  ninety-eight,  &c. 

“  In  both  assemblies,  whether  curiata  or  ccnturiata, 
the  question  was  not  carried  by  a  majority  of  single 
voices,  but  by  a  majority  of  curice  or  centuries.  [What¬ 
ever  was  voted  by  a  majority  of  the  curia ,  was  referred 
to  the  senate.]  O,  Tf  roci;  ifXe'ntri  Sogsis  if,  rsro 

irl  rvjv  BaAijv  aVs^epro.  D.  Hal.  11.  14. 

tC  (This  senate  was  composed  of  a  few,  and  those  of 
the  better  sort. - The  comitia  was  the  popular  as¬ 

sembly  of  all  the  Roman  citizens  universally.) 
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I  descend  from  generals,  and  come  to  consider 
minutely  the  matter  of  tribes,  of  curia ,  and  of  cen¬ 
turies. 

iC  The  three  tribes,  into  which  I  observed  Romulus 
had  divided  the  original  people  of  Rome,  were  either 
Rhamnenses,  such  as  came  with  him  from  Alba  :  Ta- 
tienses,  such  as  came  in,  under  Tatius  the  king  of  the 
Sabines :  or  lastly,  Luceres,  possibly  that  multitude 
that  flocked  in  from  all  quarters,  upon  Romulus’s  in¬ 
vitation. 

“  But  this  division  of  the  Romans,  into  tribus 
TeviKoif,  as  D.  Hal.  calls  them,  (for  it  regarded  the  ori¬ 
ginal,  the  stock,  the  descent  of  the  constituents,)  did 
did  not  prevail  long :  there  ensued  under  Servius  an¬ 
other,  which  was  a  local  distribution,  and  which  the 
same  author  accordingly  calls  Tonicrjv.  He  divided, 
for  instance,  the  city  into  four  wards,  or  regions, 
which  he  called  tribes  also :  Suburbana,  Esquilina, 
Collina,  Palatina;  and  denominated  his  people  thus 
digested,  not  from  the  race  they  sprang  from  anciently, 
but  the  place  they  inhabited  now.  And  this  was 
also  a  more  equal  division.  For  the  Luceres,  be¬ 
sides  being  the  more  numerous,  were  daily  increasing 
by  a  conflux  of  adventitious  people,  which  the  other 
were  not. 

“  The  division  of  the  Romans  into  tribes  and  curiae, 
resembles  much  the  Athenian  distribution  into  $TAAI 
or  tribes,  which  were  again  made  up  of  several  distinct 
fraternities,  called  by  them  <f>PATPIAI. 

■  “  I  would  have  it  noted,  that  the  subdivision  of 
the  Athenian  tribes  was  twofold ;  the  one  a  civil  and 
political  one,  namely,  Srj/AOt :  whereas  the  other  of 
$farficd  partakes  more  of  a  religious  nature,  as  there 
was  a  temple,  a  place  of  worship,  ($(>a!rgiov)  and  also 
rites  and  sacrifices  appropriated  to  each  fraternity. — 
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By  what  we  can  guess  at  this  distance,  the  former 
(fyfcot)  might  resemble  the  wards  of  a  city  in  a  local 
consideration :  the  latter  a  separation  into  parishes,  or, 
perhaps,  companies  or  fraternities,  distinct  in  place  and 
habitation,  but  united  in  one  common  interest. 

<{  The  Roman  disposition  was  much  of  the  same  na¬ 
ture,  but  more  simple ;  where  the  distribution  into 
curios  seems  to  answer  both  the  purposes  last  men¬ 
tioned. — 

u  — When  we  are  asked,  what  became  of  the  co¬ 
rn  if,  ia  curiata  after  the  institution  of  the  centuriata, 
namely,  when  the  votes  of  the  people  came  to  be  col¬ 
lected  not  by  fraternities  or  companies,  but  by  a  new 
distribution  of  the  same  people,  according  to  their  rank, 
consequence,  and  substance.  I  answer  in  general,  they 
were  still  retained,  as  we  say,  dicis  causa ,  or  for  form’s 
sake,  possibly,  quod  in  iis  major  asset  sacrorum  auc- 
toritas.  So  Cicero.  Prima  ilia  comitia  tenetis ,  cen- 
turiata  et  tributa :  curiata  tantum  auspiciorum  causa 
rernanserunt. 

<c  The  conclusions  of  the  comitia  centuriata  were 
still  ratified  here  in  show,  this  being  the  older  and  more 
constitutional,  assembly  of  the  two;  and  it  was  easily 
conducted,  thirty  lictors  or  public  officers  representing 
the  thirty  curiae.  And  so  Cicero  seems  to  distinguish 
between  the  vera  comitia  curiata ,  and  those  ad  speciem 
atque  ad  usurpationem  vetustatls  per  triginta  lictores 
auspiciorum  causa  adumbrata. — — — 

(e  It  must  not  be  forgot  moreover,  that  in  process  of 
time  the  number  of  the  tribes  grew  up  from  four 
to  five  and  thirty,  (the  first  being  called  Urban®,  the 
additional  ones  Rustic®)  without  a  correspondent  en¬ 
largement  of  the  curia.  So  that  there  was  not.  a 
Roman  who  did  not  belong  to  some  tribe,  and  some 
century,  but  not  necessarily  to  some  one  of  the  cu¬ 
ria. - - 
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a  For  some  time  the  tribes*,  with  their  curiae ,  com¬ 
prehended  the  people  of  Rome  in  one  manner  of  distri¬ 
bution,  and  the  six  classes,  with  their  centuries  in  an¬ 
other,  without  any  mixture  or  relation :  but  as  Sigonius 
gathers  from  Livy,  afterwards  these  two  distributions 
were  united  or  blended  together.  Which  may  be  thus 
comprehended,  viz.  by  conceiving  the  Roman  people 
distributed  (as  they  were)  into  thirty-five  tribes,  each 
tribe  into  six  classes,  and  every  class  into  the  appointed 
number  of  centuries.  Every  class,  which  before  took 
in  all  the  people  of  Rome,  of  that  lot,  or  distinction, 
was  now  broke  into  thirty-five  shares,  according  to  the 
number  of  the  tribes. - 

“  It  may  be  useful  to  take  a  short  review  of  the  man¬ 
ner  of  passing  laws  at  Rome. - 

“  The  person  who  had  a  law  to  propose,  first  wrote 
it  over  at  home,  and  showed  it  his  friends,  before  he 
proposed  it,  that  there  might  be  nothing  in  it  contrary 
to  the  form  and  necessary  ingredients  of  such  a  pro¬ 
posal. 

“  Next  followed  a  proclamation  appointing  a  day 
to  meet  upon.  There  was  always  a  necessary  inter- 

*  By  the  tribes,  here  spoken  of,  are  meant,  I  presume, 
the  four  city-tribes  ;  that  these  comprehended,  (not  all  the 
Roman  people,  as  the  six  classes  with  their  centuries  did, 
but)  the  people  who  inhabited  Rome,  or  belonged  to  the 
cuvice ,  for  the  learned  writer  has  just  observed,  that  it  was 
not  necessary  that  every  Roman  should  belong  to  some  one 
of  the  curia;,  as  it  was,  that  he  should  belong  to  some  tribe 
or  century.  And  so  when,  in  p.  is6,  he  says,  that,  “after 
the  institution  of  the  comitia  centuriala — the  votes  of  the 
people  came  to  be  collected,  not  bv  fraternities  or  com¬ 
panies,  but  by  a  new  distribution  ol'  the  same  people  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  rank,  consequence,  and  substance,”  the 
like  distinction  is  to  be  remembered ;  because  the  people 
of  whom  the  fraternities  or  companies  were  composed,  made 
but  a  part  of  the  assembly  by  centuries. 
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val  of  tres  nundince,  or  twenty-seven  days,  between- 
this  proclamation  and  the  day  of  assembly:  that  the 
tribes  rustic  as,  which  came  to  Rome  to  market,  might 
be  acquainted  with  the  contents  of  the  law. - 

“  It  was  not  lawful  to  hold  this  court  upon  the  very  p.  '89- 
day  of  the  nundince ;  but  it  was  held,  commonly,  upon 
the  day  after.  For  the  nundince  were  dies  nefasti. 

“  — The  same  number  of  days  was  observed  in 
summoning  those  comitia ,  which  were  held  for  the 
election  of  magistrates  :  that  the  candidates  might  have 
time  to  apply,  and  the  people  to  form  their  judg¬ 
ment. -  ,  ... 

“  The  same  rule  was  observed  in  all  causes  that  were 
heard  by  the  people. - : - 

“  If  the  proposer  was  of  the  magistratus  major es,  he 
commonly  laid  it  before  the  senate  for  their  approba¬ 
tion.  The  tribunes  laid  their  plebiscita  before  the  peo¬ 
ple,  without  consulting  the  senate. 

“  When  they  were  assembled,  a  crier  proclaimed  the 
law  after  a  clerk,  that  read  it  to  him. 

“  Then  the  proposal  was  supported  or  opposed, 
either  by  the  magistrates,  who  had  this  right  inherent  in 
their  office,  or  by  private  people,  who  had  first  obtained 
this  leaye  from  the  magistrate.— - 

“  If  any  private  man  spoke,  it  was  done  before  the 
magistrate  spoke,  that  the  latter  might  have  no  influence 
in  swaying  the  former. 

“  This  was  called  legem  suadere,  or  dissuadere. -  p.  190. 

“  It  was  now  the  proper  time  for  the  interposition 
of  the”  tribune,  who  by  his  veto  had  a  power  of 
putting  a  stop  to  all  business,  which  was  called  legi 
inter cedere.  If  nothing  of  this  kind  interfered,  after 
some  religious  ceremonies,  they  proceeded  to  wrhat 
was  called  sortitio,  which  was  thus :  after  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  the  classes  and  centuries,  it  prevailed  for 
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some  time,  that  the  centuries  of  the  first  class,  which 
was  a  balance  for  all  the  rest,  were  called  to  give  their 
votes  first,  which  frequently  determined  the  whole 
process.  For,  if  they  concurred  in  opinion,  it  was 
needless  to  take  the  sense  of  the  rest. — If  there  was 
a  necessity,  the  others  were  called  in  their  order,  till 
p.  mi.  a  majority  of  the  centuries  was  obtained.  This  method 
after  some  continuance  was  altered,  and  the  centuries 
not  called  out  by  any  pre-eminence,  but  by  lot.  A 
box  ( urna  or  sitella )  was  produced,  and  the  names 
of  thirty-five  tribes,  upon  billets  or  tickets,  thrown 
in ;  and,  the  box  being  shaken,  each  tribe  voted  in 
the  order  in  which  they  were  drawn  out.  And  not 
only  the  tribe,  but  the  century  under  that  tribe,  was 
determined  in  the  same  method*.  For  we  have  lately 
seen  the  centuries  thrown  into  the  tribes,  and  in¬ 
volved  in  that  distribution.  The  tribe  which  was  first 
drawn  was  called  the  prerogative  tribe,  and  the  century 
in  that  tribe,  the  prerogative  century.  And  the  per¬ 
son  first  called  honoris  causa ,  in  that  century,  was 
called  primus. - 

“  The  lots  being  drawn  for  the  tribes  and  centuries, 
the  proposer  of  the  law  directed  every  man  to  repair  to 
his  tribe  or  century  by  these  solemn  words : 

“  SI  VOBIS  VIDETUR,  DISCEDITE  QUIRITES. 

“  The  votes  were  given  for  some  time  by  word  of 
mouth. — But  about  the  year  614,  A.  Gabinius  carried 
a  question — That  every  man  should  vote  in  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  officers,  not  by  word  of  mouth,  but  by  ballot. 
Two  of  these  were  given  to  every  voter,  the  one  in- 
p.  192.  scribed  A.  i.  e.  AuTiauo,  the  other,  U.  R.  i.  e.  Uxi 

*  Mr.  Kennet  seems  to  differ  from  Dr.  Taylor  in  this  par¬ 
ticular,  making  the  prerogative  tribe  and  the  prerogative 
century  only  to  be  determined  by  lot,  the  rest  to  be  jure 
vocatce,  because  they  were  called  out  according  to.  their 
proper  places.  Vid.  super,  p.  Q4,  95. 
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Rogas.  Two  years  afterwards,  L.  Cassius  Trib.  PL — 
proposed  a  law  that  such  ballots  should  be  used  also  in 
the  courts  of  judicature,  inscribed  A.  i.  e.  Absolvo;  C. 

Condemno  ;  N.  L.  Non  liquet. - 

c‘  Next  to  this,  A.  621.  C.  Papirius  Carbo  introduced 
them  into  the  comitia  for  the  purpose  we  are  now  con¬ 
sidering: — 

“  — After  the  receipt  of  their  billets,  [from  the  dis¬ 
tributor  es,  called  also  diribitores ,  and  divisores]  they 
[the  voters]  were  to  proceed  over  an  extempore  stage  of 
planks,  raised  on  puipose,  and  called,  from  their  like¬ 
ness,  pontes ;  in  number  thirty-five,  or  one  hundred 
and  ninety-three,  according  as  the  comitia  were  tributa 
or  centuriata.  From  the  straightness  of  the  way  I 

should  conclude,  they  voted  viritim. - 

“  As  at  one  end  of  the  bridge  they  received  their 
billets  from  the  hands  of  the  diribitores ,  so  at  the  other 
they  returned  them  to  the  officers  called  rogatores ,  who 
were  placed  there  with  boxes  or  urns  to  receive  them. 
But  as  both  these  offices  lay  open  to  corruption, — they 
were  sometimes  checked  by  inspectors,  custodes,  placed 
over  them ;  sometimes  people  of  the  first  character,  to 
prevent  collusion,  would  execute  these  offices  in  their 
own  person. - 

u  The  people  [the  voters]  after  they  had  given 
their  votes  were  immediately  inclosed  behind  rails  or 
cancelli,  set  up  for  that  purpose,  (to  prevent  confusion 
in  the  assembly,  or  any  foul  play)  and  called  with 
great  simplicity,  from  their  likeness  to  sheep-pens, 
Ovilia. - 

“  After  each  tribe  (or  century)  had  passed  by,  the 
suffrages  or  votes  of  that  tribe  (or  century)  which  had 
been  marked  with  dots  or  points,  were  cast  up : — 
Hence  in  Horace : — Omne  tulit  punctum, — — — 
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“  The  power  of  this  officer  [the  tribune  of  the  com¬ 
mons]  consisted  in  two  things,  in  j orohibendo  and  in 
rogando.  In  virtue  of  the  former,  he  had  a  place  in 
the  senate,  but  no  vote,  and  by  his  single  negative,  or 
veto,  by  the  single  veto  of  any  one  of  the  number,  all 
proceedings  were  stopped. 

“  In  virtue  of  the  other,  viz.  rogando,  he  had  a  right 
to  summon  the  people  to  the  comitia  tributa ,  (where 
the  patricians  also  might  be  present  and  vote,  if  they 
pleased,  but  could  not  be  compelled,  nor  were  they  sum¬ 
moned)  and  there  propose  a  question,  which,  if  it  passed 
into  a  law,  was  therefore  called  plebiscitum,  i.  e.  sci- 
tum  plebis. 

u  Scita  plebis  appellantur  ea,  quce  plebs  suo  sujfragio 
sine  patribus  jussit,  plebeio  magistratu  rogante. 

“  For  sciscere,  scire,  like  yivuimieiv  of  the  Greeks,  is 
the  same  with  statuere. — 

“  These  laws  at  first  bound  only  themselves,  not  the 
patricians,  and  were  not  properly  laws,  but  owed  their 
strength  chiefly  to  compact  and  connivance,  rather 
than  proper  authority,  which  they  had  not,  ob  defection 
majestatis. 

“  Afterwards — they  bound  the  whole  people. - 

The  learned  writer  gives  u  the  history  of  these  pro¬ 
ceedings  as  they  are  related  by  some  who  seem  [he 
says]  to  have  considered  them  most  accurately,”  [and 
he  refers  to  Funccius  de  senect.  L.  L.  page  445,  as  if 
he  borrowed  the  history  from  him.] 

i(  A.  U.  C.  260.  Secessio  in  Montem  Sacrum.  The 
constitution  of  the  tribunitial  power,  and  a  decree.  Ut 
id  ratum  esset,  quod  plebs  ad  se  per  trib.  pleb.  latum 
jussisset.  Livy  11.  33*. 

*  [There  seems  to  be  some  mistake  here  ;  for  Livy  does 
"nbt  mention  in  11.33.  nor,  I  believe,  any  where  else,  a  de¬ 
cree  made  A.  U.  C.lQO.  Ut  id  ratum  esset,  &e.]  *  2  h 
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^  2  U.  C.  306.  A  second  secession  in  Montera 
Aventinum,  M.  Horatius  Barbatus,  and  L.  Valerius 
Potitus  Coss.  the  year  of  the  abdication  of  the  Decem¬ 
viri,  i.ex  Horatia,  ut  quod  tributim  plebs  jussisset, 
populum  teneret .  Qua  lege  tribuniciis  rogationibus 
telum  acerrimutn  datum  est.  Liv.  111.  55. 

“  A.  U.  C.  415.  Publius  Philo  dictator.  A  law  to 
explain  and  amend  the  act  of  306,  where  the  word  was 
populum  ;  viz.  that  the  plebiscita  should  oblige  all  the 
Quirites.  Liv.  viii.  12.  This  dictator  is  sometimes 
called  Publilius,  and  this  law  lex  Publilia. 

“  A.  U.  C.  467.  Lex  Hortensia.  Hortensius  dic¬ 
tator;  sccessio  in  Janiculum.  [Epit.  Liv.  Lib.  xi.] 

The  patricians  had  attempted  to  frustrate  the  lex  Ho¬ 
ratia.  And  now  the  people  were  pacified  with  the 
ratification  of  it,  by  the  lex  Hortensia. 

“  Tribuni  neque  advocant  patricios,  neque  ad  eos  re - 
Jerre  ulla  de  re  possunt :  ita  ne  leges  quidem  proprie, 
sed  plebiscita  appellantur,  qucc  tribunis  pi.  Jerentibus 
accepta  sunt.  Quibus  rogationibus  ante  patricii 

NON  TENEBANTUR,  DONF.C  Q.  HORTENSIUS  DICTATOR 
eam  legem  tulit,  ut  eo  jure,  quod  plebes  statuisset 
onines  Quirites  tenerentur.  Gell.  xv.  27- 

“  Q.  Hortensius  dictator,  cum  plebs  secessisset  in 
Janiculum ,  legem  in  Esculeto  tulit,  ut  quod  ea  jussisset, 
omnes  Quirites  teneret.  Plin.  xvi.  10. 

“  This  history  is,  in  some  parts  of  it,  controverted 
by  other  writers. 

“  Thus  plebiscita  became  laws. -  P-  200' 

dT  v  ■ 

“  To  close  with  the 

«  COMITIA  TRIBUTA. 

We  have  seen  the  distinction  between  the  comitia 
curiata ,  and  the  comitia  centuriata  of  the  Romans 
it  is  proper  to  consider  the  third  sort,  the  comitia  tri~ 
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buta.  The  account  given  of  each  of  these  by  a  writer 
in  A.  Gellius  stands  thus : 

u  Qnum  ex  generibus  hominum  suffragium  feratur , 
curiata  comitia  esse;  quum  ex  censu  <$•  (date ,  centu- 
riata ;  quum  ex  regionibus  et  locis ,  tributa.  xv.  27. 

“  Forgetting  therefore  that  there  ever  were  such 
assemblies  as  the  curiata ,  we  find  the  sense  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  people  ordinarily  taken  in  that  council,  which 
Servius  established  by  a  digestion  of  his  subjects  ac¬ 
cording  to  age,  quality,  and  condition,  and  called  it  the 
comitia  centuriata.  It  was  in  this  they  held  the  elec¬ 
tions  of  magistrates,  the  trials  of  offences,  the  delibera¬ 
tions  about  peace  and  war ;  and  here  were  all  matters 
adjusted  relating  to  legislation,  to  adoptions,  and  to  last 
wills  and  testaments.  In  a  word,  it  was  the  only  as¬ 
sembly  for  transacting  public  business. 

££  Upon  this  account  it  was  never  called  but  by  the 
officers  of  the  first  distinction,  and  held  with  very  extra¬ 
ordinary  rites  and  solemnities,  viz.  with  those  kinds  of 
religious  services,  which  were  appropriated  to  the  pa¬ 
tricians,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  part  of  the 
subjects. 

££  Penes  quos  igitur  sunt  auspicia  more  majorum  ? 
nempe  penes  patres.  Nam  plebeius  quidem  magistra¬ 
te  nullus  auspicato  creatur.  Nobis  adeo  propria  sunt 
auspicia ,  utnon  solum  quos  populus  creat  patricios  ma¬ 
gi  stratus,  non  aliter,  quam  auspicato ,  creet:  sed  nos 
quoque  ipsi  sine  suffragio  populi  auspicato  interregem 
prodamus ,  <§•  privatim  auspicia  habeamus ,  qua  isti  ne 
in  magistratibus  quidem  liahent.  Liv.  vi.  41. 

61  1.  This  was  therefore  one  great  and  essential  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  two  assemblies  [the  centuriata  and 
the  tributa .] - 

££  Hence  it  was,  that  the  patricians  being  seized  of 
the  auspicia ,  and  many  religious  rites,  would  fre¬ 
quently  disappoint  the  commons  (who  had  an  interest 
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in  a  bill,  or  a  point  to  carry)  under  a  pretence 
of  religion,  and  make  an  adjournment,  in  order  to 
gain  time  for  canvassing.  It  was  called  dbnunciare 
when  they  reported  the  auspices  to  be  unfavour¬ 
able. — 

u  But  the  comitia  by  tribes  had  nothing  of  all  this, 
were  opened  with  little  or  no  ceremony,  were  not  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  report  of  any  bad  omens,  and  did  not 
admit  of  adjournment. 

u  But  other  differences  we  find  many  and  material. 

“  2.  In  the  one  case  the  senate  was  to  be  consulted, 
in  the  other  it  needed  not. — 

“  3.  Besides  the  difference  between  lex  and  plebis- 
eitum ,  capital  crimes,  and  those  of  a  higher  nature, 
were  cognizable  in  the  comitia  centuriata  only:  in 
the  other  [the  tributa]  the  punishments  never  ex¬ 
tended  beyond  fine  and  banishment. — 

“  4.  The  general  sense  of  the  people  (universally) 
was  better  had,  when  the  suffrages  of  every  individual 
were  equally  valid.  When  Rome  voted  by  her  centuries, 
the  balance  was  with  the  better  sort :  and  that  multitude 
which  composed  her  lowest  century  was  very  rarely 
consulted. - 

“  The  thought  of  this  assembly  [the  comitia  tributa\  p,  302. 
was  first  struck  off  by  the  people,  in  the  case  of  Co 
riolanus,  A.  U.  C.  262.  The  Roman  comitia  we  have 
seen  to  be  held  principally  upon  these  three  occasions. 

“  1.  For  the  trial  of  Roman  citizens. 

“  2.  For  the  election  of  magistrates  and  officers. 

“  3.  For  the  establishment  of  new  laws,  and  the  abro¬ 
gation  of  old  ones. 

“  When  the  cause  therefore  of  Coriolanus  came  on, 
who  was  the  idol  of  the  better  sort,  and  the  aversion  of 
the  lower,  it  was  impossible  to  convict  him  upon  the  plan 
of  judicature  which  then  prevailed.  But  Dionysius  will 
speak  for  me.” 

(This  brings  us  about  again  to  the  question,  which 
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gave  occasion  to  the  making  these  extracts,  from  the 
learned  writer’s  treatise.) 

Well,  what  says  Dionysius  ? 

He  tells  us  in  the  passages  *  referred  td  by  the  learned 

*  JLm<rd<TYi;  $g  Try  tbIty);  dyopd;,  o  psv  lx  Twv  dy’pwv  oyXo;, 
o<ro;  ovitw  ttporepov,  avvsXYjXvdw;  sip  Trjv  rfoXiv,  sw9ev  sti  xareiys 
rr]v  dyocdv,  ol  8s  Arjpapyoi  irvvsxdXsv  to  ttAijOoj  Swi  tyjv  QvXstiv 
exxX vjtriccv,  ywpla  rrj ;  dyopd;  itepia-yoivlravTs; , '  iv  ol;  epekkbv 
al  tpukai  rytrsa-Qeu  xar  dura;.  Kal  TOTE  QPX1TON 
sysvsro  Pwpalot;  EK.KAHEIA  xar’  dv8pb;  [omnino  cum 
Lapo  et  Gelenio  xar  £v8pa]  \prj<popdpp;  rj  TTAETIKH- 
7 toXXa.  8s  iva.vri8p.evwv  Twv  n.a,T^txlwv ,  tva  p-ij  tbto  ysvYjrai, 

} cdl  rijV  Aoyjnv  dfciivTwv  eruvdyeiv  sxxkrjo-lav,  wrnep  dpToi; 
7 rdrgiov  ijv. 

Quum  autem  dies  trinundioi  instaret,  turba  ex  agris, quan¬ 
ta  nunquam  ante,  in  urbem  confluxit,  et  summo  mane  forum 
occupavit,  tribuni  vero  plebem  ad  tributa  comitia  vocarunt, 
et  comitii  loca  funibus  undique  clauserunt,  in  quibus  sin- 
guise  tribus  distinct*,  et  alise  ab  aliis  separate  erunt  futurae. 
Et  tunc  primum  P.  R.  tributis  comitiis  viritim  sufTragia  tuiit:, 
multum  reclamantibus  patribus,  et  impedire  volentibus  ne 
hoc  fieret,  atque  centuriata  comitia  more  patrio  habenda 
censentibus. 

And  a  little  below  : 

'  Of  psv  5v  (ruvaywvtgopsvoi  Ma.px.luj  —  vj^lsv  xaksiv  rr)v  dito 
Twv  Tipyi wdrwv  ex. xXr)trla.v,  vorokapfidvovTs;  rdyjx  psv  duo 
Ty;  KpwTr];  xXvjasw;  uirb  Twv  dxrw  no.)  svvsvrpxovTa  Adywv 
diroXvQrjO'srZat  r bv  dvSpa  el.  8s  prjys,  vtro  Ty;  8s vrep a;  rf 
TpiT-ry.  Of  <5s  Aypapyoi  raura  vtpopwpsvoi.  xcd  aural  Trjv 
fyuXsTix.Y/V  ex.x.Xv]<rla. v  wovro  8t 7v  avvayeiv,  xa)  rs  aywvo;  sxelvs 
Ttoivicrai  xuplav  Iva  prye  ol  rrivvye;  twv  vXecrlwv  psiovex rweri, 
pdys  of  QvXstiko)  twv  ottXitwv  dnporepav  sywcri  ywpav .  prys 
dtfepptpevov  el;  rd;  etrydra;  xXrysi;  to  Srju.OTtxbv  'nXrfia;  aito- 
xXsirjTai  Twv  *crwv  \]/rj <pwv,  f <ro'\>Yl(poi  8s  xa)  oporipoi  Ta.vTs; 
dXXyXot;  yevdpevot,  pia.  xXijcrst  Trjv  'jjr^ov  sifevsyxwri  xaTa 
$vkd;.  'nii 

Marcii  igitur  Coriolani  propugnatores — poscebant  [centu¬ 
riata]  comitia,  quae  ex  censu  fiebant ;  sperantes  fore  ut  for- 
tasse  a  primae  classis  nonaginta  et  octo  centuriis,  sin  minus,  a 
sfeCunda  saltern,  aut  tertia,  absolvereter.  At  tribuni  hoc  sus- 
picafi,  et  ipsi  tributa  comitia  habenda  esse  putarunt,  et  id 
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writer,  “  That  early  in  the  morning  of  the  day  appointed 
for  the  trial,  a  more  numerous  crowd  of  people  from  the 
country  appeared  in  the  Forum  than  had  ever  been  seen 
there  before :  that  the  tribunes  called  them  to  an  assembly, 
by  tribes,  and  divided  the  comitium ,  or  place  of  assembly, 
into  portions  by  extended  cords,  in  order  to  range  the 
tribes  distinct  and  separate  one  from  another :  and  that 
then  for  the  first  time  the  Roman  people  gave  their 
suffrages  by  tribes,  the  patricians  opposing  it,  and  de¬ 
claring  that  comitia  by  centuries  ought  to  be  held  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ancient  custom.’'’ 

Then  he  tells  us  the  old  story:  that  in  the  comitia 
centuriatci  the  centuries  of  the  first  class,  which  were  the 
majority  of  the  whole,  and  which  consisted  of  the  richest 
citizens,  always  voted  first,  and  then  the  centuries  of  the 
second  class,  and  then  the  centuries  of  the  third  class,  and 
so  on;  and  that  the  lowest  classes  seldom  voted.  And  that, 
for  these  reasons,  the  friends  of  Coriolanus  were  for  comi¬ 
tia  centuriata,  hoping  that  he  would  be  absolved  by  the 
centuries  of  the  first  class  alone,  or,  at  least,  by  those  of 
the  second  and  third.  But  the  tribunes,  suspecting  the 
same,  were  therefore  for  comitia  tributa ;  an  assembl  y  where 
every  citizen  had  a  vote,  and  all  votes  were  of  equal  value. 

It  is  this  representation  of  the  case  by  Dionysius 
which  has  led  the  learned  writer  to  say,  (as  above)  that 

Coriolanus  was  the  idol  of  the  better  sort-—-and  that  it 
was  impossible  to  convict  him  upon  the  plan  of  judicature 
which  then  prevailed.”  But  surely  no  motive  could  be 
more  unluckily  invented  by  the  historian,  than  what  he 
has  given  the  tribunes  for  desiring  comitia  tributa  at  this 
time ;  namely,  the  apprehension  that  Coriolanus  would 
be  acquitted,  if  he  were  tried  by  the  centuries.  This 

judicium  illis  committendum,  ut  neque  pauperes  deteriore 
essent  conditione,  quam  divites,  neque  tribules  minus  hono- 
ratum  locum  quam  milites  graviter  armati,  haberent;  neque 
plebs  in  ultimas  rejecta  classes  a  suffragiorum  sequalitatae  exr 
cluderetur,  sed  aequo  suffragiorum  et  honorum  jure  omnes 
inter  se  fruerentur,  et  pariter  vocati  suflragia  tributim  fev- 
rent. 
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motive,  I  say,  was  invented  without  any  wit,  and  pro¬ 
bably  for  want  of  memory.  He  forgot  that  he  had  told 
us,  in  the  beginning  of  the  story,  that  the  flaming  anger 
of  Coriolanus  against  the  plebeians  had  a  particular  qause, 
over  and  above  the  causes  of  anger  that  were  common 
to  the  patricians  in  general ;  that  the  plebeians  had  put 
a  personal  affront  upon  him,  when  he  stood  candidate 
[not  many  months,  perhaps  not  many  weeks  before]  at 
the  last  election  of  consuls.  The  people,  that  is,  the 
centuries,  had  rejected  him,  because  of  his  daring  en¬ 
terprising  spirit,  and  the  apprehension  they  had  of  his 
attempting  the  destruction  of  the  tribunitian  power ;  and 
especially  because  they  were  terrified  with  the  multitude 
of  patricians  that  appeared  in  his  favour,  and  showed 
more  zeal  for  his  promotion,  than  they  had  ever  shown 
in  behalf  of  any  candidate*.  And  this  affront  was 

*  El^g  yap  nva-s  Tuv  xoiyujy  hyxXtffxdrury ,  x a.)  ISlas 
ifgotpdcrst;  yeaif)  yevOfLeyocs,  uiv  el xotuj;  eSoxei  [urritv  tbs 
SepooTiXBS'  VTiZreiocv  ydg  auTu>  fxeTiovTi  rads  eyftrcx  yevo- 
fj.eycx.is  d^X'Cugecrlczis,  xocitbs  tCcxt^cxibs eyovTi  truycxyujvigofJ.evBS, 
eycxvTU/jbe);  6  Srjfxos  bx  eia.re  Sbycxi  TrjV  dpyry,  Try  re  Xoc.[xirpo- 
TY/Tcc  tb  dvSpos  xtz)  Try  ToXf/.ocv  SI  eu XaSeias  eycuy,  \iAt  n  Old 
Tocvtcx  vecoTeclari  ne<di  ri ]v  rwv  Srjfj.dpyujv  xccTdXvirtv,  xa.)  p.d- 
Xtrcx  SeSidSp  on  <ruveXd,fJ.^cxvev  dvniJ  irdtrr]  Tr^oSufj.la.  to  Twv 
ffocTfixlujy  7 rXSQos,  cJs  sSev)  nvv  tf^OTegov,  rcxvrrjs  re  bv  t^s 
ufpec os  ogyfi  h nzgSels  o  dvrjg,  xa :)  Trjv  [xeToc^tX-i]v  ra  TtoXiTeu- 
fj.oi.ros  els  Toy  e%  dgyrjs  xo<rfj.ov  dvoxa.Tcxs'Xtmi  'n’goSup.Bfj.evos,  &c. 

Nam  piaster  publicas  criminationes,  quaildam  etiam  pri- 
vatam  ac  novam  causam  habebat,  ob  quam  plebeios  merito 
odisse  videbatur,  illam  videlicet  injuriam  recens  acceptam. 
Proximis  enim  comitiis  illi  consulatum  petenti,  et  patricios 
suffragan tes  habenti,  plebs  adversata  magistratum  ilium  dari 
non  est  passa,  quod  illius  viri  claritatem,  et  audaciam  sus- 
pectam  haberet,  ne  forte  propterea  aliquid  rerum  novarum 
moliretur,  et  tribunitiam  potestatein  everteret ;  praecipue 
vero  quod  timeret  patriciorum  multitudinem,  quae  nulli  can¬ 
didate  tanta  animi  alacritate  unquam  ante  fecerat,  quantam 
erga  ipsum  tunc  demonstrarat.  Hie  igitur  ob  hanc  contu- 
meliam  ira  percitus,  et  rnutatam  reipublicee  formam  in  pris- 
tinum  statuin  restituere  cupiens,  &c. 
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before  he  had  provoked  the  people  by  his  project  of 
starving  them  into  a  surrendry  of  their  newly  acquired 
privileges. 

It  is  plain  therefore,  that  he  was  not  the  idol  of  the 
better  (i.  e.  the  richer)  sort,  of  which  the  majority  of  the 
centuries  consisted ;  and  that  it  was  very  possible  to  con¬ 
vict  him  upon  the  plan  of  judicature  which  then  pre¬ 
vailed. 

The  learned  writer  has  remarked,  that  u  The  patri¬ 
cians  and  plebeians  were  two  factions  in  the  state, 
blended  indeed  very  frequently,  with  regard  to  honour, 
rank,  and  condition,  but  still  separated  by  descent  and 
family-interests.”  Coriolanus  was  probably  the  idol  of 
the  younger  patricians,  and  perhaps  of  some  of  the  elder ; 
but,  if  he  had  been  the  idol  of  all  the  patricians,  these 
would  have  been  overpowered  by  the  plebeians  *  in  the 
comitia  centuriata.  For  we  may  observe  that  the 
great  points  which  the  commons  carried  against  the 
nobles,  in  the  early  days  of  the  republic,  were  carried 
in  comitia  by  centuries :  As,  particularly,  the  law  for 
electing  the  tribunes  in  comitia  tributa.  And  the 
lex  horatia,  which  gave  the  plebiscita,  made  in 
comitia  tributa,  the  force  of  laws  binding  the  whole 
Roman  people. 

And  doubtless  it  was  in  comitia  centuriata  that  Co¬ 
riolanus  (in  his  absence)  and  Menenius  (after  trial) 
were  condemned,  and  Servilius  (after  trial)  acquitted. 

The  learned  writer  tells  us  (as  we  see  above)  that 
“  capital  crimes  were  cognizable  in  the  comitia  cen¬ 
turiata  only:  in  the  other  [the  tributa ]  the  punish¬ 
ments  never  extended  beyond  fine  and  banishment.” 

*  — -Eyvuxrxv  [oi  w;  kv  ry  'pyQ w  kf)v  ixrtav  rci 

Ty;  TtoXzuJi  afaroj,  rj;  aiiro)  x.far)j(roucn  7 TXeis;  ypuiv  0 yfs;. 

— Cognoverunt  [tribuni]  totain  reipublicae  potentiam  in 
suffragiis  positam  esse,  quam  facile  obtinebunt,  quod  nu- 
mero  nos  vincant.  D.  Hal.  puts  these  words  into  the 
mouth  of  Coriolanus.  L.  vii.  p.  436. 
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Yet  according  to  Dionysius,  the  comitia  tributa ,  in 
the  first  years  after  their  introduction,  were  employed 
in  nothing,  that  appears,  hut  trying  capital  causes. 
For  though  Coriolanus  was  only  banished,  the  his¬ 
torian  intimates  *,  that  it  was  not  for  want  of  power  in 
the  assembly,  or  want  of  inclination  in  the  tribunes,  to 
take  away  his  life,  but  because  these  magistrates  feared 
that  the  people  would  acquit  him  rather  than  come  into 
a  sentence  of  death  against  him.  (And  to  this  may  be 
added,  that  perpetual  banishment  was  a  capital  punish¬ 
ment.) 

And  so  likewise,  by  the  Greek  historian’s  account, 
both  Menenius  and  Servilius  were,  in  comitia  tributa , 
tried  for  their  lives  :  though  one  was  only  fined,  and  the 
other  acquitted.  And  Livy  says  expressly  that  Menenius 
was  tried-j-  for  his  life,  and  condemned,  though  the  sen¬ 
tence  was  afterwards  changed  to  a  fine. 

Nowr,  if  Livy’s  report  be  true,  we  must  agree, 
either  that  Menenius  was  not  tried  in  comitia  tributa , 
as  Dionysius  pretends ;  or  that  those  comitia  took 
cognizance  of  capital  crimes,  which  is  generally  denied. 

But  that  the  reader  may  the  better  judge  what  de¬ 
pendence  is  to  be  had  on  the  authority  of  the  Greek 
historian,  with  regard  to  the  point  in  question,  I  shall 
give  a  short  summary  of  his  account  of  Coriolanus’s 
affair,  as  far  as  it  concerns  comitia  by  tribes. 

The  thought  of  trying  Coriolanus  in  comitia  tributa 
is  first  started  by  Brutus  (now  aedile)  in  a  private 

*  ’AvsSouxav  oi  Jij jU.sqpi'Ot  rrjv  \J/i) <pov  r ou$  <pvXoui,  rlj^rji^a 
sz3iypd'pa.vh{  ry  S)xy  <pvyrtv  diStov,  xocroi  Ssop,  oipai,  rs  fx.rj 
dv  aXcuvaL  rov  avSga,  Qavaruj  uvrbv  ri^rja-avri;. 

Tribuni  litem  exilio  perpetuo  asstimarunt,  &  tribus  in  suf- 
fragia  miserunt,  quia  (ut  existimo)  verebantur  ne  is  absol- 
veretur,  si  eum  morte  mulctandum  proposuissent. 

f  In  mulcta  temperarunt  tribuni :  quum  capitis  acquisis- 
sent,  duo  millia  seris  damnato  mulctam  edixerunt.  Liv. 
L.  ii  c.  52 
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conference  between  him  and  the  tribune  Sicinnius ;  and 
we  rnay -.suppose  the  intention  of  proceeding  in  that 
method  to  be,  for  some  time,  a  secret  known  only  to  the 
tribunes  and  aediles. 

But  this  secret  is  seemingly  betrayed  by  Decius,  one 
of  the, tribunes,  chosen  by  the  rest  to  be  their  speaker, 
in  their  conference  with  the  senate.  The  tribunes 
had  in  a  private  meeting  with  the  consuls  yielded  so 
far  to  their  pressing  instances,  as  to  consent  to  ask 
a  senatas-consultum ,  authorizing  the  people  to  bring 
Coriolanus  into  judgment  before  them.  Decius’s  task, 
therefore,  is  to  convince  the  fathers  of  the  reasonableness 
of  what  is  demanded.  In  the  close  of  his  argumentation 
he  is  made  to  speak  of  “  summoning  the  accused  to  a 
just  and  legal  trial,  where  the  whole  people,  divided  by 
tribes,  may  give  their  votes,  after  being  sworn*.” 

Not  to  dwell  on  the  legal  trial,  authorized  by  nei- 
their  law  nor  custom,  the  secret,  I  say,  seems  to  be 
betrayed  by  Decius:  but  that  it  was  only  whispered 
or  muttered  to  himself,  and  not  really  discovered,  is 
plain : 

1.  First,  Because,  in  the  debate,  no  notice  is  taken 
of  it,  though  a  much  more  material  point  than  what 
they  dispute  about. 

%  Because  the  arguments,  used  on  both  sides,  ne¬ 
cessarily  imply,  that  the  trial  of  the  accused  before 
the  people,  which  the  tribunes  demanded,  could  mean 
nothing  but  a  trial  in  comitici  by  centuries. 

For  with  what  propriety  could  Decius  plead  the  law 
of  Valerius  Poplicola  for  appeals  to  the  people,  if  by 
the  people  was  to  be  understood  an  assembly  of  the 
people  by  tribes?  Poplicola’s  law  could  regard  such 
assemblies  of  the  people  only  as  were,  at  that  time, 

urov  itrrjv  ksc  1  vdfcVjiflv,  ■st^okxXh pevoi,  mtjj'yv  Hal,  F„ 
g.££ier0f«ra  ka.ro,  fvXcc;,  Ivanov  hlthlosi  ryv  P-  *51. 

nndohim  oJcnmcb  ghsR  cl  lien  <nf»  tm- 


*  Em)  SIktv  a; 
ij'  vfXijdu; 
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constitutional  and  in  use ;  at  which  time  neither  co¬ 
mitia  tributa ,  nor  even  tribunes,  had  ever  been  heard 
of. 

And  when  Valerius  (brother  of  Poplicola)  makes 
himself  advocate  for  the  popular  cause,  and  is  re¬ 
presented  reasoning  thus : — “  As  the  people  create  the 
supreme  annual  magistrates,  enact  laws,  abrogate  laws, 
decree  peace  and  war  (and  these  are  the  most  import¬ 
ant  affairs  of  the  republic) — why  not  suffer  them  also 
to  be  judges  in  criminal  causes,  and  especially,  when  a 
citizen  is  accused  of  aiming  at  the  destruction  of  the 
public  liberty  ?”  What  sense  or  truth  is  there  in  this 
discourse,  if  Valerius,  by  the  people,  did  not  mean  the 
people  in  comitia  by  centuries  ?  For  to  these  assemblies, 
and  to  these  only,  belonged  the  prerogatives  which  he 
mentions. 

And  when  Appius  Claudius  challenges  Decius  to 
name  an  instance,  since  the  Valerian  law  was  enacted, 
of  a  patrician  brought  into  judgment  before  the  peo¬ 
ple;  how  extremely  foolish  would  this  challenge  have 
been,  if  by  the  people  he  had  meant  comitia  tributa ,  a 
tribunal  which  hitherto  had  not  existed  ? 

~3.  Because  by  the  peculiar  privilege  of  comitia  tri¬ 
buta,  the  senatus-consultum ,  which  the  tribunes  with 
so  much  ardour  solicit  for,  was  not  necessary  to  the 
holding  an  assembly  of  that  sort;  as  Dionysius  him¬ 
self  declares,  in  speaking  of  Volero’s  law*;  and  as  the 
learned  writer  observes,  in  what  has  been  cited  from 
him. 

4.  Because  we  find  that  the  consuls  and  patricians 
were  sui'prised  and  disconcerted,  when  on  the  day 
of  trial  they  perceived  the  intention  of  the  tribunes 
to  make  the  people  vote  by  tribes.  They  are  re- 

*  Tdf  tpfarclaxzf  IJsj,  Trgo@ii\ev<ra,[Jt.fvr){ 

rijf  ^aXrjs,  &c. 

Taj  puAsrpcaf,  tffo/3aAgU|U,araV  yivo^evs,  &c. 
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presented  as  warmly  contesting  the  matter  with  the 
tribunes,  and  yielding  at  last  with  great  reluctance. 
And  this  is  a  clear  proof,  that  the  senatus-consultum, 
which  the  fathers  had  granted,  (and  which  the  con¬ 
suls  are  said  to  have  read  to  the  assembly  just  before 
entering  on  the  trial)  did  not  authorize  the  people  to 
try  Coriolanus  in  comitia  tributa  a  plebeio  magistratu 
habita.  And  if  so,  and  if  Dionysius  is  to  be  credited, 
what  will  follow?-  That  a  most  important  change  in 
the  constitution  of  the  republic  was  effected,  not  only 
without  a  law,  or  a  plebiscitum,  but  without  so  much 
as  a  senatus-consultum  to  authorize  it.  Is  this  cre¬ 
dible?  Would  the  consuls  have  dared  to  consent  to 
such  an  innovation,  without  authority  from  the  se¬ 
nate,  at  least  ?  Or  is  it  probable  that  the  senate  would 
have  taken  upon  them  to  authorize  it,  without  the  ap¬ 
probation  of  the  established  legislature,  the  comitia  cen- 
turiata  ? 

But  in  Dionysius’s  relation  there  are  other  particulars 
which  destroy  its  credit. 

1.  First  his  representing  Coriolanus  and  his  friends 
as  struck  dumb,  quite  at  a  loss  for  an  answer  to  a 
charge,  known  by  the  whole  assembly  to  be  false. 
I  mean  the  charge  of  his  sharing  the  spoil  which  he 
got  in  the  territory  of  Antium,  among  his  dependents 
and  creatures  only;  whereas  he  distributed  it  among 
all  his  soldiers,  and  those  soldiers  are  present  to  tes¬ 
tify  it. 

2.  After  citing,  in  his  fourth  book,  the  authorities 
of  Fabius,  and  Cato,  and  Venonius  (whom  he  calls  an 
author  Avorthy  of  credit)  in  proof,  that  there  were 
thirty  tribes  at  least,  in  the  time  of  K.  Servius  Tullius, 
he  now  speaks  of  twenty-one  only,  as  voting  at  the 
trial  of  Coriolanus.  This  is  not  like  a  diligent  and 
accurate  historian ;  and  it  has  puzzled  the  commen¬ 
tators.  The  Jesuits  are  fully  persuaded  that  there 
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were  but  twenty-one  tribes  at  this  time;  which  they 
think  evident  from  the  story  of  the  trial.  Sigonius 
is  of  the  same  opinion.  But  Manutius  having  faith 
in  Fabius,  Cato,  and  Venonius,  and  supposing  Dio¬ 
nysius  to  have  the  same,  declares  for  thirty-one:  but 
then  he  is  at  a  loss  to  guess,  why  only  twenty-one 
voted  at  the  trial,  and  is  angry  with  Dionysius  for  not 
clearing  up  the  matter.  To  save  the  historian’s  cre¬ 
dit,  he  is  willing  to  believe,  that  ten  of  the  tribes 
were  hindered  from  coming  by  the  tribunes,  who 
suspected  them  of  being  inclined  to  favour  the  ac¬ 
cused.  M.  Dacier  speaks  as  if  he  were  sure  that  this 
was  the  case.  Nevertheless,  from  what  Dionysius 
himself  says,  no  such  solution  of  the  difficulty  can  be 
admitted.  For  he  tells  us  expressly  that  all  the  ci¬ 
tizens  were  summoned  to  hear  the  cause*  And  one 
of  the  reasons  which  he  gives,  why  the  tribunes  would 
have  the  people  vote  by  tribes,  is,  that  from  those 
comitia  no  citizen  was  excluded,  and  the  vote  of  every 
the  meanest  Roman  was  of  equal  value  with  that  of  the 
most  noble.  And  he  adds,  <e  That,  in  this,  the  tri¬ 
bunes  had  more  reason  on  their  side  than  the  oppo¬ 
nents  ;  for  that  the  cognizance  of  state-crimes  belonged 
equally  to  every  citizen ;  and  that  a  cause,  referred  to 
the  j  udgment  of  the  people,  ought  not  to  be  determined 
by  a  faction  of  the  patricians.”  [Nor,  for  the  same 
reason,  by  a  faction  of  the  plebeians,  which  it  would 
manifestly  be,  if  ten  tribes  were  excluded  from  voting, 
because  suspected  of  differing  in  opinion  from  the 
tribunes.] 

*  — U-poshtov  [oi  hr^apy^oi]  ^(jispocv  |y  y  Trjv  SUijv  qaeAAoy 

burster, v  sly  rjv  'AtlANTAS  rj^iv  TOTS)  II0AITA2, 
w;  u7T£f  reify  (tsylrwv  SiayvotrofAevn;. 

Diem  dixerunt  [tribuni]  qua  die  finem  huic  judicio  im- 
posituri  erant,  omnesque  cives  rogarunt  ut  ad  earn  diem 
adessent,  quod  de  rebus  maximis  essent  cognituri. 
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And  mefhinkS'  it  is  time  lost  to  seek  a  solution  of 


this-'  difficulty,'  unless  some  very  zealous  atid  able 
friend  of  the  historian  could  find  a  way  to  make  sense 
of  wiiat  he  says,-  after  telling  us,  that  twelve  tribes 
voted  against  Coriolanus,  and  only  nine  for  him.  He 
adds,.  “  So  that  if  two  tribes  had  acceded  to  the  nine, 
the,  accused  would  have  been  absolved  by  the  equa¬ 
lity,  of  votes,  according  to  the  law  in  that  case  pro¬ 
vide^.”  ft  is  unlucky  here,  that  no  supposahle  different 
reaching  can  reduce  this  passage  to  be  an  object  of  hu¬ 
man  understanding.  What  has  been  offered  by  some 
comnientators  in  defence  of  the  historian’s  singular 
manner  of  expressing  himself,  it  would  be  inexcusable 


D.  Hal.  L, 
1.  p.  469. 


to  repeat. 

But  now,  to  crown  all,  these  comitia  tributa,  of 
which  the  historian  has  said  so  much,  prove,  at  last, 
to  be  comitia  curiata,  if  we  may  regard  what  he  tells 
us  (L.  ix.  p.  603.)  in  speaking  of  the  contest  about 
Volerds  bill.  He  represents  the  tribune  Laetorius  (or 
Lectorius)  putting  the  patricians  in  mind  of  the  articles 
of  accommodation  on  the  Mons  Sacer;  and  then  of 
“  two  laws,  enacted  not  a  great  while  ago,  by  the 
people ;  one  whereby  the  senate  were  to  authorise  the 
people  to  try  any  patrician  they  pleased,  at  their  tri¬ 
bunal  ;  the  other  that  the  people’s  votes  [at  such  trials] 
shotdd  no  longer  be  taken  in  comitia  centuriata,  but  in 
comitia  curiata*." 

oh  ■  <i  i*  m -  f 


*  AiegsXQwv  Ss  raura  ras  vo^ag  s'lfeSelxvvro,  as  «  Syfios 
etfexugojaev  a  t rgb  ntoWa,  rov  re  ireg)  rwv  Sixois'yp'icov  r-ijg  pcera- 
ytuyyj;,  uig  sSwxev  ij  @a\vj  rui  Srjtup  rijv  £%a<r lav  xplveiv  as  ay 
ccurolg  $6  foe  rwv  rrarqixiwv,  xa.1  rov  vtfep  Trjg  ^7)<prj<poplag,  cos 
oux  sn  rrjv  Xoyariv  exxXyoiav,  ccXXoi  ryv  xapidrtv  iirolei  ruiv 
^/rjtpcov  xvgtav.  D.  Hal.  L.  ix.  p.  603. 

His  autem  commemoratis,  leges  ostendit  quas  populus  non 
multo  ante  tulerat,  alteram  de  judiciis  translatis,  ut  scilicet 
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It  is  this  passage,  I  believe,  (for  I  can  observe  no 
other  of  the  sort)  which  occasions  Manutius  to  say, 
(Cap.  2.  de  Com.  Rom.)  Torquet  me  non  leviter  et 
illud  in  ejusdem  Dionysii  libro  vii.  [ix.]  quod  curiata 
comitia  non  distinguit  a  tributis ;  nam  in  judicio  Co- 
riolani  in  quo  tribus  suffragium  tulisse,  &  ipse  &  Plu- 
tarchus  tradunt,  curias  tamen  &  curiatum  concionem 
nominat : — qua  ratione  curias  admisceat,  non  intelligo, 
aliud  enim  esse  populum  curiatim,  aliud  tributim 
citare,  See. 

Whether  Manutius  refers  to  the  passage  which  I 
have  cited  from  Lib.  ix.  or  not ;  it  is  plain  that  he 
has  been  teased  and  tormented  by  some  inconsistencies 
of  our  historian,  in  relation  to  his  comitia  by  tribes. 
And,  I  think,  it  is  as  plain,  that  Manutius  was  in¬ 
discreet,  to  let  his  repose  be  disturbed  by  so  light  a 
cause. 

senatus  potestatem  populi  dedisset  judicandi  quoscunque  de 
patriciis  vellet  j  alteram  de  suffrages  ferendis,  ut  non  am- 
plius  penes  centuriata,  sed  penes  curiata  comitia  suffragia 
esse  voluerit. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

I.  The  Romans  gain  some  victories  over  the  Volsci  and  Her- 
nici.  II.  Sp.  Cassius  ( now  a  third  time  consul)  concludes 
an  alliance  -with  the  Hernici  upon  terms  which  displease  the 
senate.  III.  He  proposes  the  Agrarian  law.  IV.  The 
opposition  of  the  nobles  to  the  passing  of  this  law.  The 
consul  Virginias  and  even  the  tribunes  oppose  it.  V.  The 
artful  conduct  of  the  tribune  Rabuleius  to  draw  an  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  people  from  the  dispute  between  the  consuls.  VI. 
Cassius  to  get  his  law  passed  brings  great  numbers  of  La- 
tines  and  Hcrnici  to  Rome  to  vote  for  it.  His  colleague 
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orders  them  to  leave  the  city.  VII.  The  senate ,  to  quiet 
the  contention,  decree  a  partition  of  the  conquered  lands, 
but  defer  the  execution  of  their  decree.  VIII.  Cassius  is 
arraigned  before  the  people  for  treason. 

I.  THE  Volsci  soon  experienced  a  great 
qhange  in  their  affairs  by  the  want  of  Coriola- 
nus  to  command  their  troops.  In  conjunction 
with  the  iEqui  they  made  a  new  incursion  into 
the  Roman  territories,  but  the  latter  refusing 
to  submit  to  Attius  Tullius  as  their  general, 
there  ensued  between  these  confederates  a 
quarrel,  that  was  followed  by  a  bloody  engage 
ment,  in  which,  says  Livy,  the  good  fortune 
of  the  Romans  destroyed  two  hostile  armies. 
The  consuls  had  notice  of  this  event,  and  were 
posted  but  four  miles  from  the  field  of  battle, 
yet  their  cowardice  was  such,  that  they  made 
no  advantage  of  the  accident,  but  marched 
back  to  Rome,  where  they  were  received  by 
the  people  with  hootings  and  reproaches. 

Sensible  of  the  disadvantage  of  wanting  skil¬ 
ful  and  courageous  captains  at  their  head,  the 
Romans  chose  two  consuls,  for  the  next  year, 
of  known  bravery  and  ability  in  war,  Aquilius 
Tuscus  and  Sicinnius  Sabinus  :  Aquilius  gained 
a  victory  over  the  Hernici :  and  the  Volsci 
were  totally  routed1  by  Sicinnius;  their  general 
Attius  Tullius  being  slain  in  the  battle. 

II.  To  these  consuls  succeeded  Spurius 
Cassius  (who  had  been  twice  before  in  the 
same  station,  and  had  obtained  a  triumph)  and 

1  Livy  says,  that  in  the  war  with  the  Volsci  there  was  no 
advantage  gained  on  either  side,  cum  Volscis  aequo  marte 
discessum  est. 

K  2 


Year  of 
ROME 
CCLXVT. 
Bef.J.  c. 
Four  hun¬ 
dred  eighty- 
six. 


Twenty- 

third 
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Plot. 

р.  233. 
Livy,  B.  2. 

с.  40. 

D.  Hal. 
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r^cTm^e  Proculus  Virginius,  a  man  of  approved  courage. 
cclxvii.  It  fell  to  Virginius’s  lot  to  make  war  with 
Fourth  mi-  the  iEqui ;  but  these,  not  being  prepared  for 
dred eighty-  fighting,  retired  with  their  effects  into  their 
towns ;  so  that  the  consul  (who  probably  was 
fourth7  not  in  a  condition  to  undertake  sieges)  when 
Consulship.  he  had  a  while  ravaged  the  open  country  re¬ 
turned  with  his  army  to  Rome. 

Cassius  marched  against  the  Volsci  and  Her- 
nici,  both  which  nations  took  the  same  mea¬ 
sures  as  the  iEqui,  to  avoid  a  battle :  but 
growing  impatient  of  the  devastations  made 
on  their  lands  by  the  consul,  they  successively 
sent  ambassadors  to  him  to  ask  peace.  The 
p.  Hal.  b.  V0lSci  were  the  first  suitors.  Dionysius  tells 

8.  p.  536.  #  #  y 

us  that  Cassius  readily  granted  their  request 
on  their  paying  a  certain  sum  of  money  and 
furnishing  his  soldiers  with  such  clothes  and 
provisions  as  they  stood  in  need  of. 

And  he  adds,  that  laying  aside  the  pre¬ 
sumptuous  thought  of  being  on  a  foot  of  equa¬ 
lity  with  the  Roman  republic,  they,  by  the 
treaty  of  peace,  agreed2  to  become  her  subjects. 

The  Hernici,  thus  abandoned  by  their  allies, 
sued  to  the  consul  not  only  for  pedce,  but  an 
alliance  with  Rome,  offering  to  submit  to  such 
just  and  reasonable  conditions  as  he  should 
prescribe.  Cassius,  after  exacting  a  month’s 
pay  for  his  troops  and  some  provisions,  re¬ 
ferred  the  ambassadors  to  the  senate  for  the 

2  This  has  not  the  least  degree  of  probability,  as  will 
hereafter  be  shown ;  it  is  more  likely  that  the  Volsci  dis¬ 
dained  an  alliance  with  the  Romans  ;  unless  by  the  Volsci 
the  historian  means  only  two  cantons  of  them  which  had 
formerly  been  in  alliance  with  the  republic. 
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treaty  of  peace.  The  senate  decreed  to  admit 

the  Hernici  into  the  friendship  of  the  Roman  cclxvii. 

people,  but  left  it  absolutely  to  the  consul  to  Fou'r  h’Un- 

adjust  the  Conditions.  dredeighty- 

The  treaty3  made  by  Cassius  with  these 
neighbours  was,  mutatis  mutandis,  a  transcript  fourth3' 
of  that  concluded  in  his  second  consulship  with  Con»ulshlP- 
the  Latines,  which,  that  the  reader  may  better 
understand  the  passage  of  the  history  we  are 
now  upon,  it  may  be  proper  here  to  insert. 

“  Let  there  be  peace  between  the  Romans 
and  all  the  Latine  states,  while  heaven  and 
earth  endure.  They  shall  neither  make  war 
themselves,  nor  raise  foreign  enemies  against 
each  other,  nor  shall  either  of  the  contracting 
parties  suffer  such  enemies  to  pass  through 
their  territories  to  attack  the  other.  Each 

3  The  record  of  this  treaty  seems  to  have  been  preserved 
to  the  time  of  Augustus.  For  Livy,  B.  2.  c.  33.  speaking  of 
the  bravery  of  Coriolanus  in  the  war  against  the  Volsci,  the 
same  year  that  this  treaty  was  made  jvith  the  Latines,  says, 
that  the  glory  of  the  consul  Cominius,  who  commanded  in 
this  war,  was  so  much  eclipsed  by  the  gallant  behaviour  of 
Coriolanus,  that  if  the  treaty  concluded  with  the  Latines  by 
Sp.  Cassius,  in  the  absence  of  his  colleague,  and  engraven 
on  a  pillar  of  brass,  had  not  been  a  lasting  proof  that  Comi¬ 
nius  conducted  the  war  against  the  Volsci,  his  share  in  that 
expedition  would  have  been  totally  forgotten. 

As  to  the  treaty  of  friendship  and  alliance  now  made 
with  the  Hernici,  (according  to  D.  Hal.)  in  the  third  con¬ 
sulship  of  Cassius,  Livy  says  nothing  of  it,  but  tells  us  that 
Cassius  took  from  the  Hernici  two  thirds  of  their  lands, 
and  that  it  was  afterwards  objected  to  Cassius  as  a  crime, 
that  he  had  left  them  one  third,  when  he  might  have  taken 
all,  which  is  totally  incredible,  the  Hernici,  according  to 
his  own  account,  not  being  reduced  to  that  degree  of  sub- 
jection  till  one  hundred  and  ninety  years  after  this  time. 
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shall  with  all  its  forces  defend  the  other  when 
attacked  from  abroad  ;  and  when  a  war  is  car¬ 
ried  on  at  their  joint  expense,  they  shall  equally 
share  the  spoils  of  the  enemy  between  them. 
All  disputes  about  private  contracts  shall  be 
judged  and  decided  in  ten  days,  in  the  courts 
of  that  nation,  where  the  contracts  shall  have 
been  made.  Nothing  shall  he  added  to,  or  re¬ 
scinded  from  this  treaty  but  with  the  consent 
of  all  the  Romans  and  all  the  Latines.” 

Though  a  treaty  in  this  form  did  not  import 
an  admission  of  the  people  with  whom  such 
treaty  was  made  to  the  right  of  Roman  citi¬ 
zenship  ;  yet,  that  by  some  act  this  right  was 
granted  to  the  Latines  and  Hernici,  we  learn 
from  Dionysius;  but  it  ought  to  be  observed, 
that  the  jus  civitatis  was  little  more  than  an 
honorary  title,  except  to  those  who  removed 
to  Rome,  settled  there,  and  conformed  to  the 
laws  and  religion  of  the  Romans.  Such  only 
had  the  right  of  suffrage  and  the  other  sub¬ 
stantial  privileges  of  the  proper  citizens. 

Cassius,  at  his  return  to  Rome,  demanded 
a  triumph ;  and  though  he  had  no  spoils  nor 
prisoners  of  war  to  adorn  it,  had  taken  no  town 
by  assault,  nor  had  fought  any  pitched  battle, 
his  demand  was  readily  granted  by  the  senate ; 
who  nevertheless,  Dionysius  would  have  us  be¬ 
lieve,  inwardly  accused  him  of  arrogance  for 
making  the  request.  And  the  same  historian 
represents  the  most  ancient  and  most  con¬ 
siderable  of  the  fathers,  as  suspecting  the  con¬ 
sul  of  some  mischievous  design  when  they 
learnt  from  him,  that  by  his  treaty  with  the 
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Hernici  he  had  put  them  upon  the  same  foot  R^a^ofE 
with  the  Latines,  though  they  had  not  the  cclxvu. 
same  title  to  the  favour  of  the  republic.  Yet  Four  hun- 
it  seems,  what  piqued  them  most  was  his  pride,  ^de.ghty 
in  that,  after  the  senate,  declining  to  settle  the 
conditions  of  the  treaty  themselves,  (as  he  de-  fo^thtycon- 
sired  they  would  do)  had  referred  that  matter  suiship. 
wholly  to  him,  he  did  not  show  the  senate  the 
like  respect,  by  a  second  application  to  them, 
but  finished  the  affair  without  their  further 
participation.  But  all  these  objections  to  the 
conduct  of  Cassius,  if  they  were  ever  made  be¬ 
fore  Dionysius  made  them,  seem  to  have  had 
no  place  at  the  time.  The  Greek  historian 
having  resolved  to  adopt  the  improbable  and 
ill  supported  tale  of  Cassius’s  aspiring  to  be 
king  of  Rome,  prepares  his  reader  to  give 
credit  to  it,  by  previously  blasting  the  consul’s 
character  with  a  charge  of  inordinate  pride  and 
ambition  discovered  in  the  instances  above- 
mentioned.  But,  to  proceed  in  our  story, 

(which,  in  substance,  is  thus  related  by  Diony¬ 
sius)  : 

III.  The  very  next 

Cassius,  according  to  custom,  convened  the  8‘ p' J 
people  to  give  them  an  account  of  his  conduct 
in  the  war  j  and  on  this  occasion  he  enumer¬ 
ated  the  services  he  had  done  the  republic  in 
his  former  consulships.  He  reminded  the  as¬ 
sembly  that  during  his  first  he  had  in  battle 
vanquished  the  Sabines,  those  rivals  of  Rome 
for  empire,  and  reduced  them  to  become  her 
subjects ;  that  in  his  second  he  had  happily 
quieted  the  seditions  at  Rome,  and  had  found 
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means  to  prevail  with  those  of  the  citizens  who 
in  anger  had  made  a  secession,  to  return  con¬ 
tented  to  their  native  city;  and  in  the  same  ma¬ 
gistracy  had  brought  the  Latines,  who  though 
allied  by  blood  to  the  Roman  people,  were 
ever  jealous  of  their  glory  and  power,  to  a  firm 
and  sincere  union  with  them  :  that  in  this,  his 
third  consulship,  he  had  forced  the  Volsci  to 
peace,  and  had  engaged  the  Hernici,  a  great 
and  powerful  nation,  near  neighbours  of  Rome, 
and  in  a  condition  to  do  her  great  hurt  and 


great  good,  to  give  themselves,  as  it  were,  en¬ 
tirely  to  her.  He  assured  them,  that  no  man 
had  the  interest  of  the  republic  so  much  at 
heart  as  he  had,  and  should  always  have  ;  and 
concluding  with  promising,  that  by  the  many 
and  great  benefits  he  would,  in  a  very  short 
time,  procure  to  the  Roman  people,  he  would 
surpass  all  those  patriots  who  had  been  extolled 
for  their  popular  inclinations  and  zeal ;  and 
with  this  promise,  unexplained,  he  dismissed 
the  assembly. 

The  following  day  having  convened  the  con¬ 
script  fathers,  whom  his  harangue  to  the  mul¬ 
titude  had  filled  with  an  anxious  impatience 
to  know  whereto  it  tended,  he  at  once  declared 
to  them  his  project.  He  said,  that,  as  not 
only  the  liberty  of  Rome,  but  the  empire  she 
had  acquired  over  other  states  was  chiefly 
owing  to  the  bravery  of  the  plebeians,  he 
thought  they  well  deserved  that  some  regard 
should  be  had  to  their  interests ;  and  that  it 
was  but  just  that  all  the  conquered  lands,  of 
which  the  most  audacious  and  shameless  of  the 
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patricians  had  illegally  got4  possession,  should 
be  divided  among  those  plebeians,  of  whose 
victories  they  were  the  fruit.  It  was  then,  says 
Livy,  that  the  Agrarian  law  was  proposed 
for  the  fisrt  time. 

Cassius  added  further,  that  to  him  it  likewise 
appeared  no  more  than  equitable,  that  the 
poor  citizens  of  Rome  should  be  reimbursed5 
whatever  money  they  had  paid  for  the  corn, 
which  Gelo,  the  Sicilian  king,  had  made  a  pre¬ 
sent  of  to  the  republic,  and  which  ought  to 
have  been  distributed  gratis  to  the  people. 

IV.  While  the  consul  was  speaking,  a  con¬ 
fused  noise  arose  in  the  assembly,  all  the  sena¬ 
tors  exclaiming  at  once  against  these  propo¬ 
sals  ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  ended,  his  colleague 
Virginius,  rising  up,  loudly  accused  him  of 
purposing  to  kindle  sedition  in  the  republic ; 
an  accusation  in  which  he  was  supported  by 
the  oldest  and  most  considerable  of  the  fathers  ; 
and  especially  by  Appius  Claudius.  The  city 
was  presently  divided  into  two  factions,  each 
with  a  consul  at  its  head.  In  the  frequent 
assemblies  that  were  held  of  the  people,  Cas¬ 
sius  had  for  some  time  a  very  great  majority ; 
but  at  length,  the  tribunes  taking  part  with 

*  See  Vol.  I.  Book  II.  Chap.  4.  where  the  avarice  and 
injustice  of  the  nobles,  in  relation  to  the  public  lands,  are 
fully  described. 

5  Livy  mentions  this  proposal  as  made  by  Cassius,  not 
at  this  time,  but  afterwards,  to  recover  the  affections  of  the 
people,  when  they  began  to  entertain  a  suspicion  of  his 
aiming  at  the  tyranny. 
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Year  of  Virginius,  the  numbers  on  both  sides  came 
cclxvii.  nearer  to  an  equality.  These  plebeian  magis- 
fou/hunl  trates,  though  they  plainly  saw  how  advan¬ 
ced  eighty-  tageous  it  would  be  to  the  commons  to  pass  the 
law  in  question,  were  yet  very  unwilling  that 
fourth^Con  they  should  be  obliged  for  it  to  a  patrician ; 
wiship.  i  and  Cassius  himself,  by  one  part  of  his  project, 
furnished  the  tribunes  with  a  plausible  pretext 
for  opposition.  Dionysius  is  of  opinion,  that 
had  his  law  imported  no  more  than  that  the 
lands  should  be  divided  among  the  native  Ro¬ 
mans  only,  he  would  probably  have  succeeded 
in  his  enterprise ;  but  that  to  secure  to  him¬ 
self  creatures  and  adherents  abroad  as  well  as 
at  home,  for  promoting  the  views  of  his  am¬ 
bition,  (this  is  the  construction  put  upon  it  by 
the  historian)  he  was  for  admitting  the  Latines 
and  Hernici,  lately  made  citizens  of  Rome, 
to  a  share  in  the  distribution  ;  and  that,  to 
make  the  Roman  people  relish  this  part  of  his 
scheme,  he  insinuated  to  them,  that  it  would 
be  a  means  more  effectually  to  secure  them  in 
the  possession  of  their  portion  of  the  lands ; 
for  that  those  two  nations  being  united  with 
them  in  one  common  interest,  would  be  a 
support  to  them  in  case  of  any  after  attempt 
to  dispossess  them ;  and  though  their  estates 
would  not  then  be  so  considerable,  yet  it  was 
better  to  have  smaller  estates  with  secure  pos¬ 
session,  than  greater  with  uncertainty  of  hold¬ 
ing  them. 

It  was  this  article  in  favour  of  the  Latines 
and  Hernici  which  the  tribunes  laid  hold  of. 
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to  defeat  the  whole  design  of  Cassius,  or  rather  Yearof 

,  b  n  i  m  P .  ROME 

to  get  the  management  of  the  affair  out  of  his  cclxvii. 
t  i  Bef.  j.  c. 

nanus.  Fourhun- 

V.  One  day  when  he  and  Virginius  were  dred eighty- 

J  o  #  five. 

disputing  before  the  people,  Rabuleius,  an  art- 
ful  tribune,  stepping  forth,  told  the  assembly  ^urtMjon- 
he  had  something  to  offer  which  he  believed  suishiP- 
would  put  an  end  to  the  contest.  Silence  being  ^  pH^®’ 
presently  made,  he  thus  addressed  himself  to 
the  two  consuls :  “  The  law  in  question,  does 
it  not  consist  of  these  two  articles,  a  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  public  lands  in  favour  of  the  Roman 
citizens,  and  the  admission  of  the  Latines  and 
Hernici  to  share  with  them  in  that  distribu¬ 
tion?”  The  consuls  answered  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive.  “  And  you,  Cassius,”  continued  the 
tribune,  “  are  for  having  the  people  confirm 
both  these  articles,  is  not  this  your  desire  ?”— • 

“  It  is,”  said  Cassius.  Rabuleius  than  asked 
Virginius  whether  he  had  any  objection  to  the 
first  article.  Virginius  answered  that  he  had 
not,  and  that  he  only  opposed  the  second. 
Hereupon  the  tribune  turning  to  the  people, 

“  You  see,”  said  he,  “  that  our  consuls  are 
agreed  as  to  the  main  point,  which  concerns 
your  interests;  let  us  be  content  with  this,  and 
leave  the  other  article  to  be  considered  of  here¬ 
after.” 

VI.  The  assembly  highly  applauded  this, 
motion,  so  that  Cassius  not  knowing  what  to 
say,  and  being  quite  ashamed  of  his  ill  success, 
dismissed  the  assembly.  He  went  home,  and, 
pretending  sickness,  stirred  no  more  abroad 
fox  some  days.  He  spent  this  time  in  con- 
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triving  new  expedients  to  compass  his  point. 
Finding  that  his  party  grew  daily  weaker,  he, 
in  order  to  strengthen  it,  sent  privately  for  a 
great  number  of  Latines  and  Hernici  to  come 
and  give  their  suffrages  for  the  ratification 
of  the  law  proposed  in  their  favour.  Crowds 
of  those  new  citizens  immediately  flocked  to 
Rome ;  which  Virginius  observing  published 
an  edict,  commanding  all  persons  who  were 
not  settled  inhabitants  to  depart  from  the  city 
without  delay.  Cassius  opposed  this  edict  by 
another,  which  required  all  persons  who  were 
enrolled  citizens  to  remain  in  Rome  till  the 
question  of  the  law  was  decided. 

VII.  The  senate  apprehensive  lest  the  com¬ 
petition  between  the  two  factions  should  grow 
into  a  civil  war,  [and  doubtless  perceiving  that 
the  opposition  of  the  tribunes  to  Cassius’s 
proposal  was  not  from  any  dislike  to  it,  but 
from  their  jealousy  of  his  popularity]  assem¬ 
bled  extraordinarily  to  consult  measures,  both 
to  quiet  the  present  contention,  and  to  prevent 
any  future  attempts  of  the  tribunes  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  division  of  the  public  lands  among  the 
people. 

Appius  Claudius,  who  was  the  first  called 
upon  to  give  his  opinion,  declared  himself  loudly 
against  the  partition  proposed.  He  said,  that 
if  the  plebeians  were  suffered  to  live  in  idle¬ 
ness  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  they  would 
become  not  only  useless  but  burthensome  to 
it :  that  the  state  would  in  a  short  time  have 
neither  land  nor  money ;  that  it  w  ould  be 
shameful  for  the  patricians,  after  having  accused 
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Cassius  of  mal-administration,  and  of  endea-  Year  of 
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vounng  to  corrupt  the  people  by  a  pernicious  c'clxvii. 

proposal,  to  give  a  sanction  to  that  proposal 
b  v  their  consenting  to  it,  as  to  a  thing  just  and  dredeighty- 
beneficial  to  the  republic ;  and  he  begged  them 
to  consider,  that  should  they  grant  the  distri-  four^con- 
bution  demanded,  the  people  would  not  hold  sulsh,p 
themselves  obliged  to  the  senate,  but  to  Cas¬ 
sius  only,  who  would  seem  to  have  forced  the 
senate  to  such  compliance:  and  he  then  moved, 
that  some  of  the  most  considerable  members 
of  the  house  might  be  appointed  commission¬ 
ers,  to  take  an  exact  account  of  such  lands  as 
belonged  to  the  public ;  and  that  whatever 
part  of  them  should  be  found  to  have  been 
usurped  by  private  persons,  either  by  force  or 
fraud,  should  be  instantly  resumed  :  that  when 
the  commissioners  had  measured  these  lands 
and  marked  them  by  proper  boundaries,  one 
part  of  them  should  be  sold,  and  especially 
those  lands  about  which  there  was  any  contest 
between  private  men,  that  the  purchasers  might 
have  an  unquestionable  title  to  produce  against 
whoever  should  thereafter  lay  claim  to  them  : 
that  of  the  remainder  of  those  lands,  leases 
should  be  granted  for  five  years,  and  the  rents 
employed  in  providing  corn  and  pay  for  the 
soldiers  in  time  of  war.  He  added,  “  It  is 
no  wonder,  indeed,  if  the  plebeians  had  rather 
the  public  lands  should  be  divided  among  all 
the  citizens,  than  possessed  by  a  few,  and  these 
the  most  impudent  of  men.  But  the  regula¬ 
tion  which  I  have  now  proposed  will  hinder 
the  people  from  thinking  any  more  of  the  par- 
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tition  proposed  by  Cassius ;  for  they  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  find  it  more  eligible  to  receive  corn 
and  pay  from  the  public,  during  the  campaign, 
than  to  have  the  property  of  a  slip  of  land, 
which  they  must  cultivate  with  the  sweat  of 
their  brow,  subject  at  the  same  time  to  pay 
taxes  out  of  the  produce  of  it  for  the  support 
of  the  war.” 

Aulus  Sempronius  Atratinus,  who  spoke 
next,  highly  applauded  what  Appius  had  said  ; 
adding  however,  that  the  worthy  senator  had 
omitted  some  things  which  seemed  very  proper 
to  be  considered.  “  I  perceive  (said  Sempro¬ 
nius)  he  thinks  as  I  do,  that  the  Latines  and 
Hernici  have  no  just  pretence  to  a  share  in 
those  lands  which  Rome  had  conquered  before 
her  alliance  with  them ;  and  that  each  nation 
has  an  exclusive  right  to  dispose  of  its  own 
proper  territory  and  conquests  :  but  when  this 
reasonable  answer  is  given  to  the  demand  of 
those  new  citizens,  it  should,  in  my  opinion, 
be  at  the  same  time  signified  to  them,  that 
they  should  have  their  just  portion  of  whatever 
lands  shall  be  hereafter  conquered  by  our  joint 
forces.  The  appointment  of  commissioners  to 
take  account  of  the  public  lands,  and  fix  their 
boundaries,  I  much  approve;  and  I  doubt  not 
but  the  plebeians,  when  they  shall  see  the  re¬ 
venue  of  those  lands  applied  to  the  necessities 
of  the  state,  will  become  more  quiet  and  tract¬ 
able.  Yet  I  think  there  is  one  thing  more 
which  ought  to  be  put  into  our  decree,  in  order 
perfectly  to  conciliate  the  people  to  us.  You 
remember,  that  when  the  consul  Yirginius  was 
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asked  by  Rabuleius  the  tribune,  whether  he  R^ayfE 
had  any  obiection  to  a  division  of  the  public  cclxvii. 

jo  ...  1  Bef  I  C* 

lands  among  our  native  citizens,  he  answered,  Four  hun- 
“  No;  that  his  sole  objection  to  the  proposed  j^deightr- 
law  was  the  admission  of  the  allies  to  a  share 
in  the  distribution.”  And  you  know  that  it  fourth^*- 
was  this  answer  which  drew  the  tribunes  over  sulsh,p' 
entirely  to  our  side,  and  brought  the  people  to 
a  temper  of  more  moderation.  How  then  can 
it  suit  with  the  honour  and  prudence  of  the 
senate  wholly  to  recede  from  that  concession  ? 

Must  we  not  suppose  that  the  people  will  be 
much  more  enraged  by  our  breach  of  promise, 
than  they  would  have  been  by  a  flat  refusal  at 
first  of  their  request  ?  My  opinion  therefore  is, 
that  it  should  be  given  in  charge  to  the  per¬ 
sons,  whom  you  shall  appoint  to  survey  the 
lands,  to  examine  what  portion  of  them  it  may 
be  proper  to  lease  out  for  the  uses  of  the  pub¬ 
lic,  and  what  portion  it  may  be  advisable  to 
distribute  among  the  plebeians.  When  the 
commissioners  have  made  their  report,  you 
yourselves  will  judge,  whether  thelands  allotted 
to  the  people  shall  be  divided  among  all  the 
plebeians,  or  only  among  those  who  have  at 
present  no  land  or  very  little.  But  with  re¬ 
gard  to  these  several  regulations,  as  the  magis¬ 
tracy  of  the  present  consuls  is  near  expiring, 

I  think  they  should  all  be  referred  to  the  care 
of  their  successors,  to  act  therein,  as  they  shall 
judge  best  for  the  good  of  the  state.  An  affair 
of  this  importance  is  not  to  be  adjusted  in 
’a  short  time.  Our  present  consuls,  being  at 
^variance,  cannot  be  supposed  so  proper  judges 
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of  what  is  fit  to  be  done,  as  those  who  shall 
come  after  them  will  be,  provided  (according 
to  our  hope)  they  live  in  concord. 

“  I  might  add,  that,  in  many  affairs,  pro¬ 
crastination  is  beneficial,  far  from  being  dan¬ 
gerous;  a  single  day  may  produce  notable 
changes;  nothing  is  more  conducive  to  the 
welfare  of  a  state  than  a  good  understanding 
between  its  magistrates.  You  have  my  ad¬ 
vice:  if  any  one  has  a  better  to  offer,  let  him 
speak.” 

The  senate  unanimously  approving  these 
amendments  to  Appius’s  motion,  a  decree  was 
drawn  up  to  this  effect :  “That  ten  of  the  oldest 
consulars  should  be  named  to  measure  the 
lands,  and  determine  what  part  of  them  should 
be  let  to  farm,  and  what  part  should  be  distri¬ 
buted  among  the  people:  that  with  regard  to 
the  allies  and  the  new  citizens,  if  any  future 
acquisition  of  land  should  be  made  in  a  war, 
where  they  served  in  conjunction  with  the 
forces  of  the  republic,  they  should  have  their 
just  proportion,  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
treaties  concluded  with  them :  and  that  the 
consuls,  who  should  be  chosen  at  the  next 
elections,  should  name  the  ten  commissioners, 
be  charged  with  the  care  of  distributing  the 
lands,  and  make  all  the  other  necessary  regu¬ 
lations. ” 

It  is  pretty  evident  from  this  senatus-con- 
sullum ,  as  well  as  from  the  close  of  Sempronius’s 
speech,  that  the  senators  had  not  the  least  in¬ 
tention  to  do  any  thing  in  favour  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  with  regard  to  the  lands  in  question.  It 
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clamours  of  the  poor,  and  put  a  stop  to  any  cclxviiI. 

further  proceedings  for  passing  Cassiuss  pro-  fourhun- 

posal  into  a  law. 

VIII.  And  no  sooner  had  Quintus  Fabius 
and  Servius  Cornelius,  the  consuls  for  the  new  ^“con- 
year,  entered  upon  their  magistracy,  than  Cajso  saiship. 
Fabius  (brother  of  Quintus)  and  L.  Valerius, 

(nephew  of  the  famous  Poplicola)  two  very 
young  men,  but  both  at  this  time  quaestors, 
brought  an  accusation  of  high  crimes  and  mis¬ 


demeanours,  and  even  of  high  treason,  against 
Cassius,  before  an  assembly  of  the  people. 

1.  The  first  article  of  their  charge  was,  That 
in  his  second  consulship  he  had  granted  to 
the  Latines,  not  only  the  right  of  citizenship, 
which  was  enough  in  reason,  and  what  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  content  them,  but  a 
third  part  of  the  booty  which  should  be  taken 
in  any  war,  where  their  forces  acted  in  con¬ 
junction  with  those  of  the  republic. 

2.  That  whereas  it  would  have  been  a  suf¬ 
ficient  indulgence  to  the  Hernici,  subdued  by 
the  Roman  arms,  to  take  no  part  of  their  lands 
from  them,  he  had  chose  to  put  them  upon 
the  foot  of  friends  rather  than  subjects,  citizens 
rather  than  tributaries ;  and  these  too  were 
to  have  a  third  of  the  spoils  and  land  acquired 
in  any  military  expedition :  so  that  if  the  Ro¬ 
mans  should  be  desirous  to  reward  the  services 
of  any  other  of  their  neighbours  as  honourably 
as  they  did  those  of  the  Latines  and  Hernici, 
they  could  not  possibly  do  it,  without  relin- 
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quishing  to  them  their  own  third,  reserving 
nothing  for  themselves. 

3.  That,  when  he  had  formed  a  scheme  for 
disposing  of  the  public  lands,  without  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  senate  or  his  colleague,  he  attempt¬ 
ed  by  force  to  get  his  Agrarian  law  passed ;  a 
law  mischievous  and  unjust  in  a  double  re¬ 
spect  :  for,  whereas  it  should  have  been  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  senatus-consultum ,  so  that  the  lar¬ 
gess  (if  the  senate  approved  it)  might  have 
been  the  common  act  of  all  the  fathers,  he  had 
made  it  the  act  of  his  sole  bounty  ;  and  (which 
was  worst  of  all)  his  law  itself,  by  which  he 
pretended  to  divide  gratis  the  public  lands 
among  the  citizens,  would  in  reality  deprive 
the  Romans  of  their  acquisitions  to  give 
them  to  strangers;  who,  though  they  had 
no  title  to  any  part  of  them,  were  to  have  two- 
thirds. 

4.  That  when  the  tribunes  would  have  re¬ 
scinded  this  article,  he  was  as  deaf  to  their 
remonstrances,  as  he  had  been  to  the  advice  of 
his  colleague,  the  senate,  and  all  the  best  citi¬ 
zens  of  Rome. 

The  quaestors  having  appealed  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  assembly  for  the  truth  of  these 
allegations,  proceeded  next  to  their  proofs  of 
his  secretly  aspiring  to  the  tyranny. 

They  set  forth,  that  the  Latines  and  Hernici 
had  furnished  him  with  money,  and  prepared 
arms ;  and  that  the  most  audacious  of  their 
youth,  flocking  to  Rome,  had  put  themselves 
into  his  train;  assisted  at  his  dark  councils; 
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and  been  his  instruments  and  agents  in  many 
particulars. 

These  things  being  proved  by  the  testimony 
of  a  great  number  not  only  of  Roman  citizens, 
but  of  men  well  born  and  of  fair  characters 
from  the  cities  of  the  allies ;  and  the  people 
being  fully  convinced  that  Cassius  was  guilty, 
they  had  no  regard  to  any  thing  he  said  in  his 
elaborate  defence.  In  vain  did  his  three  sons, 
with  his  other  relations  and  friends,  by  the 
most  humble  supplications,  intercede  with  the 
assembly  in  his  behalf :  nor  had  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  his  noble  exploits,  for  which  he  had 
been  justly  raised  to  the  highest  dignities,  any 
effect  to  procure  his  pardon. 

Nay,  such  a  hatred  they  had  to  the  very 
name  of  king,  that  they  observed  no  modera¬ 
tion  in  their  sentence  against  him,  but  would 
have  his  punishment  capital.  And  to  this 
they  were  likewise  carried  by  another  motive ; 
for,  as  he  was  the  ablest  general  of  his  time, 
they  feared  lest  if  they  only  banished  him,  he 
should  prove  a  second  Coriolanus. 

The  quasstors,  after  sentence  pronounced* 
led  him  away  to  execution.  This  eminent 
senator,  who  had  been  thrice  consul,  and  ho¬ 
noured  with  two  triumphs,  was  cast  headlong 
from  the  top  of  the  Tarpeian  rock;  and  the 
patricians  had  the  satisfaction  of  destroying 
by  the  hands  of  the  plebeians  a  determined 
champion  for  the  plebeian  cause. 

Such  is  the  account  which  Dionysius  has 
transmitted  to  us  of  the  treasonable  design  of 
Cassius,  his  measures  to  accomplish  that  de- 
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sign,  the  defeating  of  those  measures  by  the 
joint  pow  ers  of  the  senate  and  the  tribunes ; 
and  the  arraignment,  trial,  condemnation,  and 
execution  of  the  delinquent,  presently  after 
the  expiration  of  his  magistracy.  One  would 
hardly  expect,  that  after  such  a  detail  of  the 
articles  of  impeachment,  the  accusers,  the  wit- 
nesses,  the  matter  of  their  evidence,  the  irre¬ 
sistible  force  of  it,  the  intercession  of  Cassius’s 
relations  in  his  favour,  and  the  manner  of  his 
execution,  the  historian  should  at  last  leave  his 
reader  at  liberty  to  reject  the  whole  of  this  de¬ 
tail  as  a  mere  fiction.  Yet  this  he  does.  He 
informs  us,  that  according  to  some  authors, 
to  whom  many  give  credit,  and  who  were 
worthy  of  it,  Cassius  was  neither  tried  by  the 
people,  nor  executed  by  their  order  :  that  no¬ 
body  knew  any  thing  of  his  treasonable  de¬ 
signs,  till  his  own  father,  moved  by  a  suspicion 
he  had  entertained  of  him,  made  a  strict  in¬ 
quiry  into  his  conduct ;  that  the  father  by  his 
industry  having  discovered  the  whole  truth, 
repaired  to  the  senate-house ;  that  presently 
after,  when  the  son  by  his  command  was  come 
thither,  he  accused  him  before  the  senators  ; 
and  that  when  these  had  condemned  him,  he 
took  him  to  his  own  house,  and  there  put  him 
to  death6. 


6  Pliny,  L.  34.  c.  4.  and  Florus,  L.  i.  26.  follow  the 
tradition  of  Cassius’s  being  condemned  and  put  to  death 
by  his  own  father;  and  Livy,  L.  2.  c.  41,  speaks  of  it  as 
well  authorized,  but  thinks  it  more  credible  that  he  was 
tried  and  sentenced  by  the  people.  As  to  what  Dionysius 
says  of  the  father’s  accusing  his  son  to  the  senate,  the 
Latin  historian  is  wholly  silent;  nor  does  he  mention  any 
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This  tradition  being  as  well  authorized  as 
the  other,  and  the  matter  of  it,  as  our  historian 
observes,  suiting  very  well  with  the  manners  of 
the  Romans  in  those  days,  he  thinks  it  ought 
not  to  be  rejected  as  improbable ;  however,  he 
is  of  opinion,  that  the  other  is  more  credible, 
and  he  gives  his  reasons. 

1.  Cassius’s  house  was  demolished  [presently 
after  his  death]  :  which  fact  the  historian  thinks 
well  supported  by  another  fact,  namely,  that, 
in  his  time  there  was  no  house  standing  in  the 
place,  where  Cassius’s  house  was  said  to  have 
stood  five  hundred  years  before. 

2.  Cassius’s  goods  were  confiscated,  and  sold 
for  the  use  of  the  public ;  and  part  of  the 
money  so  raised  was  employed  to  erect  statues 
of  brass  to  Ceres ;  and  these  facts  Dionysius 
believes  to  be  true,  because,  by  the  inscriptions 
upon  certain  statues  of  Ceres,  it  appeared  out 
of  whose  estate  the  money  came  that  paid  for 
them. 

Now,  says  our  historian,  if  Cassius’s  father 
had  been  living,  Cassius  would  have  had  no 
property.  The  property  of  the  son’s  house 
and  goods  would  have  been  in  the  father  ;  and 
the  people  would  never  have  confiscated  the 
estate  of  the  father  for  the  crime  of  the  son, 
especially  if  the  father  had  been  the  accuser 
and  punisher  of  his  son. 
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particulars  of  the  supposed  trial  of  Cassius  before  the 
people.  He  seems  to  consider  nothing  as  certain  in  this 
matter,  but  that  Cassius  was  condemned  by  somebody  in 
the  consulship  of  Q.  Fabius  and  S.  Cornelius ;  that  is  to 
say,  that  he  was  then  killed. 
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et  For  these  reasons,”  says  he,  “  I  am  more 
inclined  to  adhere  to  the  other  tradition,  but  I 
have  related  both,  that  my  readers  may  choose 
as  they  like.” 

Now  with  my  readers’  leave,  I  shall  con¬ 
clude  this  chapter  with  some  arguments  which 
perhaps  may  induce  them  to  think,  that  Cas¬ 
sius  was  neither  publicly  nor  privately  con¬ 
victed  of  aiming  at  the  tyranny,  but  was  mur¬ 
dered  by  the  nobles  either  secretly,  or  by  a 
mob  which  they  excited  to  do  it,  in  revenge 
for  his  honest  attempt  to  strip  them  of  their 
usurpations.  And  I  am  the  more  inclined  to 
examine  this  matter,  because  I  conceive  that 
many  readers  must  naturally  carry  along  with 
them  a  prejudice  against  the  Agrarian  law,  (so 
often  the  great  subject  of  dispute  between  the 
two  orders  at  Rome)  if  they  have  first  been 
made  to  believe,  that  the  original  author  of  it 
contrived  it  as  a  means  to  raise  himself  to  the 
tyranny. 

And  first  I  shall  observe,  that  the  two  tra¬ 
ditions  being  equally  authorized,  and  destroy¬ 
ing  one  another,  we  have  no  reason  from  au¬ 
thority  alone  to  believe  either.  Nor  indeed 
does  either  Dionysius  or  Livy  seem  to  prefer 
that  which  they  adhere  to  before  the  other,  on 
any  account  but  the  greater  credibility  of  the 
fact. 

And  it  unluckily  happens,  that  the  only  rea¬ 
sons  which  Dionysius  produces  for  thinking 
the  public  trial  more  credible  than  the  private 
one,  are  mentioned  by  Livy  as  arguments  used 
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in  favour  of  the  private  trial,  by  those  who  R^a™fE 
adopt  this  tradition:  for  the  demolition  of  cclxviii. 
Cassius’s  house,  the  sale  of  his  goods,  and  the  Four  hun- 
employing  part  of  the  money  to  erect  a  statue  d0ruerdeigl’ty' 
or  statues  to  Ceres,  are  common  to  both  tra-  K*a*y~*j 
ditions :  and  those  who  believe  Cassius  to  have  dftV“con- 
been  privately  put  to  death  by  his  own  father,  sulshiP- 
cite  the  inscription  on  a  statue  of  Ceres  as  a 
proof,  that  it  was  the  father  himself  who  de¬ 
molished  his  son’s  house,  consecrated  his  goods 
to  Ceres,  and  applied  a  part  of  the  money  to 
erect  a  statue  to  that  goddess :  for,  as  Livy  in-  b.  2.  c.  41. 
forms  us,  the  inscription  was  this,  given  by  the 
Cassian  family*.  And  indeed  a  statue  with  *  e*  Cassia 
such  an  inscription  seems  much  less  absurdly  tum. 
employed  to  prove  that  the  father  gave  the 
statue,  than  that  the  Cassian  family  was  plun¬ 
dered  by  the  people  of  the  money  which  paid 
for  it. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Dionysius  avoids  tell¬ 
ing  us  expressly  what  the  inscription  was,  and 
only  says,  that  it  showed  plainly  at  whose  ex¬ 
pense  the  statue  was  erected. 

But  as  to  this  statue,  or  these  statues  of 
Ceres,  most  ridiculously  referred  to  by  both 
sides,  as  proofs  of  what  they  contend  for,  there 
is  a  very  easy  way  of  accounting  for  the  in¬ 
scriptions  upon  them ;  and  it  is  amazing  that 
it  should  never  come  into  the  mind  of  Diony¬ 
sius,  that  the  family  of  Cassius  might  probably 
give  these  statues  in  his  second  consulship, 
when  he  performed  the  ceremony  of  dedicating 
the  temple  of  Ceres,  Bacchus,  and  Proserpine, 
which  the  dictator  Posthumius  had  vowed. 
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during  the  Latine  war;  for  that  Cassius  had 
this  honour,  is  related  by  the  Greek  historian 
himself  in  his  sixth  book. 

We  see  then,  that  the  very  demolition  of 
Cassius’s  house,  and  the  sale  of  his  goods,  in 
consequence  of  his  being  convicted  of  treason, 
are  facts  wholly  destitute  of  proof :  for  I  pre¬ 
sume  that  neither  the  void  piece  of  ground,  nor 
the  inscriptions  on  the  statues  of  Ceres,  (the 
only  vouchers  produced)  afford  even  the  small¬ 
est  degree  of  evidence. 

Come  we  now  to  the  probability  of  the  trial 
and  condemnation  of  Cassius  by  the  people,  as 
represented  by  Dionysius.  And,  on  this  oc¬ 
casion,  I  cannot  forbear  saying,  that  the  Greek 
historian  seems  to  delight  in  public  trials,  as 
giving  him  an  opportunity  to  make  speeches 
for  the  parties  concerned,  and  to  furnish  evi¬ 
dence  in  the  cause.  He  has  related  at  large 
the  trial  of  Coriolanus,  described  his  behaviour 
in  the  assembly  of  the  tribes,  and  given  us  the 
discourse  he  made  in  his  defence,  as  things 
certain  :  yet  Livy  (as  has  been  before  observed 
in  the  end  of  chap,  xiii.)  without  any  hesitation 
asserts,  that  Coriolanus  did  not  appear  upon 
the  summons  from  the  tribunes,  and  was  con¬ 
demned  in  his  absence  for  default.  And  cer¬ 
tainly  this  seems  more  probable  than  that  he 
should  speak  and  act  so  much  out  of  character, 
as  he  is  represented  to  do  by  Dionysius :  and 
the  whole  trial,  as  he  has  given  it,  is  but  a  very 
lame  story.  Nor  has  he  discovered  any  great 
skill  in  forming  articles  of  impeachment  against 
Cassius. 
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If  there  be  nothing  to  engage  ns  to  believe 
the  facts  of  his  public  trial  and  condemnation 
but  the  probability  of  them  ;  and  if  these  facts 
be  no  more  probable,  than  that  the  charge, 
brought  against  him  by  the  quaestors,  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  articles  mentioned  by  Dionysius  ; 
the  whole  is  doubtless  a  mere  invention  to 
blacken  the  author  of  the  Agrarian  law.  For, 

1.  The  first  article  of  the  impeachment  is, 
that  in  the  treaty  concluded  with  the  La^nes 
in  his  second  consulship,  he  had  been  too 
favourable  to  them,  in  granting  them,  besides 
the  right  of  citizenship,  a  third  of  the  spoils 
that  should  be  taken  in  any  war  made  by  the 
joint  forces  of  the  two  states.  Now,  whatever 
fault  was  committed  in  making  this  treaty,  the 
senate  were  as  guilty  of  it  as  he  ;  for  the 
treaty  was  not  made  by  Cassius  alone,  but  by 
him  and  the  senate  together.  He  was  de¬ 
tained  at  Rome  by  the  senate,  purposely  to 
be  their  minister  for  negotiating  the  alliance, 
which,  at  that  time,  they  were  very  willing  to 
make  with  the  Latines,  who  had  lately  obliged 
them  by  many  extraordinary  services  and  marks 
of  affection,  as  we  learn  not  only  from  Livy 
but  from  Dionysius  himself. 

Nor  in  the  treaty  is  there  any  mention  of 
a  third  of  the  spoils.  The  Latines  were  to 
have  an  equal  share. '  Their  share  did  not  come 
to  be  only  a  third,  till  after  the  treaty  of  Rome 
with  the  Hernici ;  and  then  only  in  case  of  a 
war  carried  on  bv  the  united  armies  of  the 
three  nations. 

2.  And  this  shows  the  impertinence  of  the 
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RYoaiMfE  argumen^ati°n  which  Dionysius  puts  into  the 
cclxviii.  mouths  of  the  quaestors  under  the  second  ar- 
Fom1  h*un-  tide,  which  regards  the  Hernici,  concerning 
dred eighty-  the  future  inability  of  the  republic  to  reward 
the  services  of  any  new  friends.  For  it  is  evi- 
J;'.en*y-  dent  from  the  tenor  of  the  two  treaties  with 
suiship.  the  Latines  and  Hernici,  that  in  all  wars  in 
which  Rome  was  aided  by  her  allies,  were  they 
more  or  fewer,  the  practice  then  was,  that  each 
should  have  their  share  of  the  booty  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  number  of  troops  they  furnished 
for  the  campaign. 

And  whereas  the  quaestors  are  represented 
speaking  of  the  Hernici  as  of  a  people  sub¬ 
dued,  it  appears  by  their  overtures  to  the  con¬ 
sul,  as  well  as  by  the  long  wars  they  afterwards 
maintained  against  the  republic,  that  this  was 
far  from  being  their  case.  What  they  proposed 
to  Cassius,  were  peace  and  an  alliance  with 
Rome  upon  just  and  reasonable  conditions. 

Nor  is  there  the  least  reason  to  believe  that 
Cassius,  who  would  enter  into  no  treaty  of  peace 
or  alliance  with  them,  of  his  own  authority, 
but  referred  them  to  the  senate,  did,  presently 
after,  in  virtue  of  his  full  powers,  grant  them 
the  conditions  complained  of,  without  the 
privity  and  approbation  of  the  senate.  Add 
to  this,  that  the  treaty  was  in  reality  a  very 
advantageous  one  for  Rome,  and  by  which 
the  senate  thought  fit  to  abide.  So  that  this 
second  article  is  as  ill-contrived  as  the  first. 

3.  The  third  article,  which  accuses  Cassius 
of  originally  designing  to  exclude  the  other 
magistrates  and  the  senate  from  any  share  in 
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the  glory  of  conferring  a  benefit  on  the  people,  Year  of 
is  invented  with  no  more  wit  than  the  fore-  ccLxviii. 
going.  For,  by  the  Greek  historian’s  own  ac-  Fou/imn'- 
count,  the  consul,  before  he  mentioned  the  dred  eighty - 

.  lour. 

matter  to  the  people,  moved  it  in  the  senate : 
so  that  if  the  senate  and  the  magistrates  would  con- 
have  concurred,  with  him,  they  might  have  had  -sulsh’P- 
their  share  in  that  glory. 

And  it  was  surely  a  very  ill-judged  accusa¬ 
tion  to  bring  against  Cassius  before  the  people, 
that  he  had  dared  to  propose,  in  their  favour, 
a  law  which  the  nobles  had  not  approved. 

And  as  to  his  designing  to  give,  by  his 
Agrarian  law,  two-thirds  of  the  public  lands  to 
the  new  citizens,  it  is  a  senseless  charge,  unless 
we  can  suppose  that  those  of  the  Latines  and 
Hernici  who  came  to  settle  at  Rome  were 
twice  the  number  of  the  old  citizens. 

4.  And  if  it  were  true,  that  Cassius,  against 
the  remonstrances  of  the  senate  and  the  tri¬ 
bunes,  was  steady  in  insisting,  that  the  new 
citizens  should  have  a  share  in  the  division  of 
the  public  lands;  he,  in  this,  did  but  follow 
the  constant  policy  and  practice  of  Rome  from 
the  foundation  of  the  state  ;  and  to  exclude 
those  new  citizens  from  a  share  of  the  public 
lands,  in  case  of  a  distribution,  would  in  effect 
have  been  a  violation  of  the  treaty  of  alliance. 

Concerning  the  secret  machinations  of  Cas¬ 
sius  to  attain  to  the  royalty,  the  reader  sees, 
that  from  the  facts  pretended  to  be  proved, 
supposing  them  true,  it  will  not  follow  that  the 
Latines,  the  Hernici,  and  the  Roman  plebeians 
desired  a  king,  or  that  the  consul  aspired  to 
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make  himself  a  king  ;  and  the  historian  himself 
seems  to  think  the  evidence  of  the  treason 
defective,  when  he  represents  the  people  as 
immoderately  severe  in  sentencing  Cassius  to 
death. 

But,  is  it  not  surprising,  that  Dionysius,  or 
those  from  whom  he  took  his  accounts,  should 
be  so  well  informed  of  the  crimes  whereof  Cas¬ 
sius  was  accused,  at  his  supposed  trial,  and  yet 
know  nothing,  or  wholly  suppress  what  they 
knew  of  his  elaborate  defence?  The  total  silence 
of  the  ancient  writers  upon  this  head,  when, 
from  what  has  been  observed  concerning  the 


weakness  of  the  pretended  charge,  it  is  plain 
that  Cassius  had  much  to  say,  and  much  to  the 
purpose,  furnishes  an  additional  argument  to 
those  that  have  been  offered,  for  believing  that 
the  whole  process  is  a  mere  invention,  a  legend, 
a  fable,  (composed  by  some  aristocratical  wri¬ 
ter)  of  which  the  moral  intended  to  be  incul¬ 
cated  on  the  Roman  readers  is  obvious. 

As  to  the  other  tradition  of  Cassius’s  treason 
being  discovered  by  his  own  father,  when  no¬ 
body  else  suspected  any  thing  of  the  matter, 
and  his  being  executed  privately  by  his  father 
at  home,  we  have  already  observed  that,  in  the 
time  of  Dionysius  and  Livy,  it  was  a  tale  which 
(like  that  of  the  public  trial)  wanted  the  ne¬ 
cessary  support  from  history  or  monuments, 
to  give  it  a  claim  to  credit :  but  as  neither  the 
Greek  nor  the  Latin  historian  have  mentioned 
any  particulars  of  the  discovery,  said  to  be 
made  by  the  father,  of  his  son’s  treasonable 
practices,  we  cannot,  as  in  the  other  case. 
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draw  arguments  from  the  pretended  process  R^a^IofE 
itself  to  disprove  its  reality.  However,  I  shall  ccLxvra. 
finish  this  digression  with  offering  some  rea-  Fou/ii mi- 
sons,  why,  supposing  Cassius  to  have  been  for-  ^ eignty' 
merly  accused  before  the  people  or  before  his 
father,  of  the  treason  in  question,  (which  there  J^Cou- 
is  no  ground  to  believe  he  was)  it  is  utterly  in-  suiship. 
credible  that  he  was  guilty. 

The  character  of  Cassius  may,  alone,  suffice 
for  his  defence  against  all  that  is  mentioned  by 
Dionysius,  as  given  in  proof  of  the  charge. 

Till  he  proposed  his  Agrarian  law,  he  was  more 
esteemed  and  honoured  in  Rome  than  any 
other  citizen.  This  is  said  by  Dionysius  him¬ 
self;  and  if  he  had  not  said  it,  the  history  of 
Cassius,  from  the  time  that  we  see  him  first  on 
the  stage  of  public  life,  to  the  day  that  he  pro¬ 
posed  his  new  law,  would  have  evinced  the  su¬ 
perior  worth  and  reputation  of  the  man.  Pass¬ 
ing  over  his  abilities,  as  a  general,  displayed 
in  his  first  consulship  in  the  year  251,  let  us 
only  consider  the  opinion  which  the  public  and 
the  wisest  men  had  of  him  as  a  citizen.  In 
25.5,  that  critical  conjuncture,  when  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  by  the  distress  of  their  affairs,  were  con¬ 
strained,  for  the  first  time,  to  have  recourse  to 
the  dangerous  expedient  of  a  dictator,  and  had 
named  Lartius,  one  of  the  then  consuls,  to  that 
sovereign  power,  on  account  of  his  known  pru¬ 
dence  and  moderation,  Lartius  appointed  Cas¬ 
sius  to  be  his  general  of  the  horse,  the  second 
dignity  in  the  republic. 

At  the  time  of  the  secession,  when  ey^ry 
body  declined  the  office  of. consul,  the  sen^tq 
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RYoalMfE  consfcra^ned  Cassius  to  accept  it,  because  he 
cclxviil  was  highly  and  equally  esteemed  by  the  nobles 
EouHiu'n-  and  the  plebeians,  and  therefore  well  qualified 
dredeighty-  manage  the  business  of  a  reconciliation ;  a 
sure  mark  that  he  had  not  behaved  himself  as 

fifth  Coii  a  Part}r  m a n ■>  or  a  proud  man. 

suiship.  And  though  he  had  been  a  favourer  of  the 

plebeians  with  regard  to  their  demand  of  tri¬ 
bunes  and  other  securities  from  oppression,  yet 
we  find  that  this  did  not  hinder  his  promotion 
to  a  third  consulship  by  the  centuries,  where 
the  patricians  had  the  chief  influence.  And 
the  senate’s  referring  wholly  to  his  prudence 
the  conditions  of  peace  and  friendship  with 
the  Hernici,  (which,  by  the  way,  shows  the 
unlikelihood  of  his  having  conducted  himself 
unworthily,  or  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  se¬ 
nate,  in  the  treaty  he  before  made  with  the 
Latines,)  and  their  decreeing  him  a  triumph 
for  his  success  in  a  war,  wherein  he  had  ob¬ 
tained  no  bloody  victory,  (supposing  these 
facts,  related  by  Dionysius,  to  be  true)  are  co¬ 
gent  proofs  of  the  great  esteem  and  favour  in 
which  he  stood  with  them  to  the  very  day  of 
his  proposing  the  Agrarian  law. 

There  is  very  good  reason  therefore  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  proposal  was  the  only  treason 
that  Cassius  was  guilty  of. 

And  it  is  quite  unimaginable,  that  he  should 
make  this  proposal  with  a  view  to  the  royalty. 
Could  Cassius  be  ignorant  of  the  temper  of  the 
Roman  people?  Could  a  man  of  sense  ever 
hope  to  become  a  king  by  the  means  of  those 
men,  who  needed  but  to  be  made  believe,  that 
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his  ambition  looked  that  way,,  instantly,  una-  Year  of 

-  i  -i  i  i  3  R  O  M  E 

nimously,  and  without  mercy  to  destroy  him  r  ccLXvin. 
For  such  was  the  temper7  of  the  Romans,  as  ponrhunl 
Dionysius  himself  sets  forth  on  the  present  f0r^?eighty* 
occasion. 


Twenty- 
fifth  Con- 

7  For  the  same  reason  we  may  well  reject  what  Livy  re-  sulship. 
ports  (B.  4.  c.  13.)  of  the  plots  formed  by  Maelius  the  Ro¬ 
man  knight,  in  the  year  313,  and  afterwards  by  Manlius 
(.who  saved  the  capitol)  to  raise  themselves  to  the  tyranny. 

(B.  6.  c.  14.  &  seq.)  These  imputations  seem  to  have 
been  invented  merely  to  destroy  two  men,  who  by  their 
compassion  for  the  poor  and  their  great  liberality  to  them, 
had  made  themselves  more  popular  than  perhaps  wise 
politicians  thought  it  convenient  that  any  man  should  be 
in  a  free  state.  It  is  not  pretended  that  Maelius  was  tried 
and  convicted.  A  dictator  was  created  on  purpose  to  de¬ 
stroy  him  by  a  stroke  of  power.  The  plenty  of  corn  which 
he  had  provided,  and  with  which  he  fed  the  hungry  citi¬ 
zens  gratis,  during  a  famine,  was  a  reproach  on  the  fathers, 
and  on  Minucius  their  superintendent  of  provisions,  for 
neglect  of  duty :  and,  by  cutting  him  off  as  a  traitor,  they 
made  to  themselves  a  pretext  for  seizing  his  stores,  and 
thereby  shunning  the  trouble  and  expense  of  purchasing 
corn  from  abroad.  And  the  people  were  so  little  persuaded 
©f  Maelius’s  treason,  that  they  afterwards  banished  Ahala, 
the  dictator’s  general  of  the  horse,  as  guilty  of  murder  in 
slaying  their  benefactor. 

As  to  Manlius,  Livy  tells  us,  that  he  could  not,  from  any 
writings,  satisfactorily  learn  who  were  his  accomplices, 
nor  how  far  his  schemes  went ;  nor  could  find,  that,  at  his 
trial  before  the  people,  his  accusers  objected  to  him  any 
thing  that  indicated  a  design  to  raise  himself  to  the  royalty, 
except  some  seditious  words,  his  largesses,  and  his  false 
charge  against  the  senate  of  secreting  the  gold,  which 
they  had  collected  to  redeem  the  capitol,  when  Brennus 
besieged  it.  Nay,  Livy  is  not  sure  that  Manlius  was  tried 
and  condemned  by  the  people.  Some  authors,  he  says, 
report  that  duumvirs  were  appointed  to  judge  him.  And 
perhaps  neither  of  these  accounts  deserve  credit.  Manlius 
was  zealous  to  have  the  debts  remitted  to  the  insolvent 
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Nor  indeed  does  it  appear  that  any  one  Ro¬ 
man  ever  aimed  at  being  (under  any  name  or 
title  whatsoever)  sovereign  and  perpetual  lord 
over  his  fellow  citizens,  before  the  times  of 
Marius  and  Sylla,  when  luxury,  avarice,  and 
corruption,  having  got  the  ascendant  in  Rome, 
opened  the  way  for  inordinate  ambition  to 
executei  the  most  detestable  schemes  against 
the  public  liberty. 


poor ;  and  that  was  sufficient  to  engage  the  usurious  pa¬ 
tricians  to  contrive  his  murder.  I  conclude  these  observa¬ 
tions  with  remarking,  that  the  tribunes  are  represented 
as  consenting  and  instrumental  to  the  destruction  of  Cassius 
and  Manlius,  both  eminent  patricians,  but  not  to  that  of 
Mfelius,  who  was  a  plebeian. 


CHAP.  XY. 

I.  The  people  regret  the  death  of  Cassius.  The  senate  find 
means  to  divert  them,  a  while  from  the  pursuit  of  the  Agra¬ 
rian  law.  II.  The  war  with  the  Volsci  breaking  out 
afresh,  the  tribune  Moenius  protests  against  any  levies  for 
the  service,  till  something  effectual  be  done  in  that  affair. 
The  consuls,  by  a  stratagem,  get  the  better  of  his  opposition. 

III.  The  senate  endeavour  to  obtain  the  consulship  for 
Appius  Claudius.  The  tribunes ,  to  hinder  it,  excite  such  a 
tumult,  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  proceeding  in  the  elec¬ 
tion.  The  republic  fulls  into  an  interregnum.  Sp.  Lartius, 
being  interrex,  quiets  the  contention  between  the  two  parties. 

IV.  Icilius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  opposes  the  necessary 
levies  for  a  war  with  the  TEqui  and  Veientes.  Appius  Clau¬ 
dius  suggests  a  stratagem  to  the  senate,  by  which  they  carry 
their  point  against  Icilius. 

I.  BY  whatever  means  the  destruction  of 
Cassius  was  effected,  certain  it  is,  that  the 
people  very  soon  regretted  the  loss  of  him,  and 
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not  without  sufficient  reason.  For  notwith-  RYear  of 
standing  the  late  decree  of  the  senate  for  the  cclxviti 
nomination  of  decemvirs,  to  take  account  of  Fom  h.inl 
the  lands  belonging  to  the  public,  and  make  a  ^ eighty' 
distribution  of  one  part  of  them  in  favour  of 
the  commons,  the  present  consuls  took  no  con- 
more  notice  of  that  affair  than  if  no  such  de-  suUiliP- 
cree  had  been  passed;  so  that  the  people  c.  42.’ 
plainly  perceived  they  had  been  cheated  by 
the  senate ;  and  they  accused  the  late  tri¬ 
bunes  of  having  concurred  in  the  deceit,  basely 
betraying  the  cause  of  the  plebeians.  The 
present  tribunes  held  frequent  assemblies  upon 
this  business,  and  earnestly  pressed  the  con¬ 
script  fathers  to  execute  their  promises.  To 
rid  the  senate  and  themselves  from  these  im¬ 
portunities  at  home,  the  consuls  had  recourse 
to  the  old  expedient  of  a  foreign  war,  and  be¬ 
gan  to  inlist  soldiers  for  the  service :  but  the 
poorer  citizens  refused  to  give  their  names  to 
be  inrolled,  and  the  tribunes  supported  them 
in  this  refusal.  Hereupoh,  the  consuls  caused 
a  rumour  to  be  spread,  that  they  were  going 
to  create  a  dictator,  and  that  Appius  Claudius 
would  be  the  man.  This  dreadful  report 
made  such  an  impression  upon  the  people,  that 
they  listed  themselves  without  delay.  Cor¬ 
nelius  entered  the  country  of  the  Veientes,  and 
Q.  Fabius  marched  against  the  Volsci.  Both  ?• 549- 

0  .  &  seq. 

consuls  bad  fortunate  expeditions.  Fabius, 
as  if  he  meant  to  show  an  utter  contempt  of 
the  plebeians  and  their  complaints,  sold  all  the 
spoils  taken  from  the  enemy,  and  put  the  mo- 
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ney  into  the  hands  of  the  quaestors,  not  giving 
the  least  part  of  it  to  his  soldiers. 

II.  Though  the  Fabian  family  was  at  this 
time  odious  to  the  commons,  on  account  of 
the  late  behaviour  of  the  consul  Quintus,  and 
his  brother  Caeso,  who  when  quaestor  had 
been  very  instrumental  in  the  destruction  of 
Cassius,  yet  the  senate  had  influence  enough, 
at  the  new  elections,  to  get  that  same  Caeso 
chosen  to  the  consulship,  with  Lucius  -ZEmilius, 
a  man  entirely  devoted  to  their  faction.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  year  of  these  magistrates  the  attention 
of  the  public  was  wholly  employed  on  the  war 
with  the  Volsci  of  Antium,  from  whom  -ZEmi- 
lius  suffered  a  terrible  defeat  with  great  slaugh¬ 
ter  of  his  men.  Strengthened  afterwards  by  a 
chosen  body  of  troops  which  his  colleague  sent 
to  his  assistance,  he  gained  some  advantage 
over  the  enemy ;  but  as  in  the  former  action 
he  had  lost  the  better  part  of  his  army,  he  was 
ashamed  to  return  to  the  city  at  the  end  of  the 
campaign  ;  and  therefore  staid  in  his  camp 
till  the  expiration  of  his  magistracy.  Caeso, 
who  had  been  employed  to  defend  the  terri¬ 
tories  of  the  Latines  and  Hernici,  came  to 
Rome  and  held  the  assembly  for  the  new  elec¬ 
tions,  where  his  younger  brother  M.  Fabius, 
with  Lucius  Valerius,  (late  colleague  of  Caeso 
in  the  quaestorship,  and  deeply  concerned  in 
the  murder  of  Cassius)  were  raised  to  the  con¬ 
sulship  by  the  influence  of  the  senate,  who  had 
engaged  them  to  stand  for  it.  The  people 
would  have  named  to  that  magistracy  certain 
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consulars  who  did  not  seek  it ;  but  the  pre¬ 
sident  refused  to  receive  suffrages  for  any  but 
candidates. 

The  new  consuls  having  asked  some  re¬ 
cruits  to  supply  the  place  of  those  which  had 
been  slain,  the  last  year,  in  the  battle  against 
the  Volsci  of  Antium,  the  senate  passed  a  de¬ 
cree  for  it :  nevertheless,  the  poor  plebeians 
refused  obedience,  complained  of  the  cheat 
put  upon  them  in  relation  to  the  Agrarian  lav/, 
and  implored  the  protection  of  their  tribunes 
against  the  oppression  of  the  nobles.  Four  of 
the  plebeian  magistrates,  either  gained  by  the 
senate,  or,  for  prudential  reasons,  unwilling  to 
foment  contention  at  home,  while  the  state 
was  distressed  by  the  present  war,  gave  no 
heed  to  the  clamours  of  the  multitude ;  but 
the  fifth,  named  Caius  Maenius,  loudly  pro¬ 
tested,  that  he  would  never  betray  the  ple¬ 
beians,  nor  suffer  the  consuls  to  levy  troops,  till 
they  had  first  brought  the  senate’s  decree,  for 
the  partition  of  the  lands,  into  an  assembly  of 
the  people,  and  had  named  commissioners  for 
putting  it  in  execution.  The  consuls,  to  sur¬ 
mount  this  difficulty,  erected  their  tribunal 
without  the  city,  in  some  field  near  it,  where 
the  tribune,  whose  power  and  functions  were 
confined  within  the  walls  of  Rome,  could  give 
them  no  opposition.  From  thence  they  sum¬ 
moned  those  of  the  citizens  whom  they  judged 
fit  for  the  service,  to  come  and  inlist  them¬ 
selves.  If  any  plebeian  so  summoned  refused 
to  appear,  orders  were  immediately  given  to 
demolish  his  farm-house  and  cut  down  his  trees. 
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This  unexpected  exercise  of  the  consular 
power  had  the  designed  effect  upon  the  people. 
They  now  eagerly  ran  and  presented  them¬ 
selves  before  the  consuls  to  receive  their  com¬ 
mands.  Two  armies  were  presently  formed, 
one  to  march  against  the  Veientes,  the  other 
against  the  Volsci.  The  consuls,  diffident  of 
the  good  will  of  their  troops,  agreed  to  act  only 
upon  the  defensive ;  and  M.  Fabius,  who  had 
to  do  with  the  Veientes,  observed  the  agree¬ 
ment:  but  Valerius  came  to  a  desperate  and 
bloody  battle  with  the  Volsci,  without  much 
advantage  to  either  side.  The  friends  of  Va¬ 
lerius  at  Rome  gave  out,  that  it  was  through 
want  of  affection  in  the  soldiers  to  their  general, 
he  had  not  gained  a  complete  victory;  the 
soldiers  in  all  their  letters  laid  the  fault  upon 
the  incapacity  of  their  leader. 

In  the  meantime  Rome  was  alarmed  with 
spectres  and  prodigies  of  all  sorts,  and  these, 
together  with  the  little  success  of  the  Roman 
arms,  were  found  by  the  pontifices  to  be  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  anger  of  the  gods,  who  had  been 
served  by  impure  hands.  Opiniam,  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  vestal,  was  buried  alive  for  incontinence, 
and  the  gods  made  propitious  by  expiatory 
sacrifices. 

III.  When,  after  the  return  of  the  consuls 
to  Rome,  the  comitia  were  held  for  electing 
new  magistrates,  a  warm  contest  arose  between 
the  two  orders.  The  patricians  were  for  plac¬ 
ing  at  the  helm  certain  brisk  active  young 
men,  who  were  the  most  unpopular,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  they  engaged  Appius  Claudius,  (the 
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son  of  that  Appius  who  was  looked  upon  as  p^ayfE 
the  bitterest  enemy  of  the  people)  a  man  bold  cclxx. 
and  arrogant,  and  very  powerful  by  means  of  jwh^n’- 
his  numerous  friends  and  clients,  to  stand  one  diedeighty- 
of  the  candidates.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
plebeians  called  out  for  some  of  the  elder  ^venth* 
senators,  whose  probity  the  public  had  ex-  consulship, 
perienced,  and  who  they  believed  would  have  8  p  5'5n  ' 
no  views,  but  the  welfare  of  the  state.  Each 
party  remained  obstinate  in  its  purpose. 
Whenever  the  consuls  convened  the  centuries 
for  the  election,  the  tribunes,  in  virtue  of  their 
prerogative,  by  the  word  veto  dissolved  the  as¬ 
sembly ;  and  when  the  tribunes  called  the 
people  together  for  the  same  end  (the  first  in¬ 
stance  of  their  assuming  this  power)  the  con¬ 
suls,  as  having  the  sole  right  to  preside  at  the 
election  of  magistrates,  withstood  and  hindered 
the  proceeding.  The  patrician  and  plebeian 
magistrates  mutually  reviled  each  other,  and 
being  surrounded  with  throngs  of  hot-headed 
fellows,  they  grew  so  furious  in  their  disputes 
as  not  to  abstain  from  blows  ;  nay,  they  seemed 
to  be  just  upon  the  point  of  having  recourse  to 
arms,  and  beginning  a  civil  war. 

The  senate,  who  had  neither  the  will  to 
yield  to  the  people,  nor  the  power  to  force 
them  to  submission,  held  long  debates  about 
the  proper  measures  to  be  taken.  Some  sena¬ 
tors  declared  for  naming  a  dictator  who,  vested 
with  sovereign  and  absolute  authority,  should 
expel  the  factious  from  the  city,  and,  in  case 
the  consuls  had  taken  any  wrong  step,  correct 
the  error ;  and  that,  having  restored  order  in 
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the  commonwealth,  he  should  hold  the  comitia, 
and  propose  the  worthiest  men  for  the  magis¬ 
tracy  :  but  others  (fearing,  perhaps,  that  the 
people  in  their  present  temper  would  not  sub¬ 
mit  even  to  the  dictatorial  authority,  but 
rather  run  into  open  rebellion)  thought  a  gen¬ 
tler  course  the  more  advisable,  namely,  to 
create  inter-kings,  as  was  practised  during  the 
regal  state  upon  any  vacancy  of  the  throne. 
The  greater  number  of  the  fathers  coming  into 
this  opinion,  the  short-lived  magistracy  was 
given  to  A.  Sempronius  Atratinus,  and  the 
powers  of  all  the  other  magistrates  ceased.  Sp. 
Lartius,  who  succeeded  Sempronius,  held  the 
comitia  for  the  appointment  of  consuls.  It 
would  seem  that  the  two  parties  had  compro¬ 
mised  their  differences,  agreed  upon  the  men 
who  should  have  the  fasces,  and  proceeded  to 
an  election,  only  for  form  sake ;  for  they  una¬ 
nimously  concurred  in  naming  to  the  consular 
dignity  C.  Julius  lulus,  a  known  favourer  of 
the  plebeians,  and  Q.  Fabius  Vibulanus,  a 
warm  partisan  of  the  nobles.  Fabius  had  been 
consul  three  years  before,  and  had  defrauded 
his  soldiers  of  the  spoil  taken  from  the  enemy1 ; 
yet  the  people  acquiesced  in  this  his  second 
promotion,  through  the  extreme  joy  they  had 

1  Dionysius  says,  that  Fabius  had  not  by  any  act  dis¬ 
obliged  the  commons  in  his  former  consulship ;  but  in  this 
he  makes  a  blunder ;  for  he  himself  had  told  us,  that  Fa¬ 
bius  sold  the  spoils,  the  prisoners,  every  thing  that  he  took 
from  the  Volsci,  and  put  all  the  money  into  the  hands  of 
the  quaestor,  to  be  sent  to  Rome.  And  Liv}'  is  very  ex¬ 
press  upon  this  part  of  Fabius’s  conduct,  as  what  made  him 
extremely  odious  to  the  people.  B.  2.  c.  42. 
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in  keeping  Appius  Claudius  out  of  the  magis-  R^a^ofE 
tracy.  cclxxi. 

The  new  consuls,  after  surmounting  some  Fou/hun’- 
opposition,  from  the  discontented  plebeians,  to  ^de‘shty* 
the  levies,  marched  against  the  Veientes  who 
had  pillaged  the  territory  of  Home :  and  this  eighAycon- 


expedition,  which  terminated  in  making  re-  ^Is^p- 
prisals,  was  the  sole  exploit  of  their  year.  8.  P.  558.’ 

These  petty  wars  were  the  ordinary  expedi-  Livy,  b.  2. 
ents  used  by  the  consuls  to  divert  the  people  d.  h^i.  b. 
from  their  complaints,  and  to  give  them,  at  the  9‘ p' 559* 
enemy’s  cost,  a  subsistence  that  might  make 
them  forget  their  old  claims.  But  this  same 
people,  by  thus  living  almost  continually  in 
arms,  became  still  more  fierce  and  untractable, 
and  the  first  interval  of  peace  abroad  was  sure 
to  revive  discord  at  home. 

IV.  The  civil  feuds  broke  out  afresh  at  the  R^ayfE 
next  election  of  chief  magistrates.  After  much  cclxxii. 
struggling  the  two  parties  came  to  an  accom-  Fou/w. 
modation  upon  the  same  foot  as  the  year  be-  dredeighty- 
fore :  each  named  its  consul.  The  people 
chose  Sp.  Furius :  and  the  senate  Caeso  Fa-  "inth , , . 
bius*,  the  man,  who,  when  quaestor,  is  said  to  *  a  second 
have  destroyed  Cassius.  time' 

The  iEqui  and  Veientes  having  renewed 
their  incursions  on  the  lands  of  the  republic, 
the  consuls  summoned  the  people  to  take  arms 5  B- 2- 
a  tribune  named  Sp.  Icilius  warmly  opposed 
the  enrolments ;  and  he  loudly  declared  that 
he  would  make  the  like  opposition  to  all  the 
decrees  that  should  issue  from  the  senate,  let 
the  matter  of  them  be  what  it  would,  till  the 
senatus-consultum,  relating  to  the  public  lands, 
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^  was  put  in  execution;  that  it  was  iust  the 

ROME  r  ,  .  ’  -  J 

cclxxii.  same  thing;  to  him  whether  the  country  was 

J  c  ^  * 

Four  hun-’  possessed  by  foreign  enemies  or  by  domestic 
^ed'^ghty-  usurpers.  In  the  meanwhile  the  Veientes  and 
Twenty  dEqui  continued  with  impunity  to  ravage  the 
suishiP.°n"  territory  of  Rome.  In  this  perplexity,  Ap- 
H56oB  P*LIS  Claudius  represented  to  the  fathers,  that 
P’  "  the  tribunitian  power  was  formidable  only  by 
the  union  of  the  tribunes  ;  that  as  the  opposi¬ 
tion  of  a  single  tribune,  which  could  suspend 
the  execution  of  the  senate’s  decrees,  had  the 
same  force  with  regard  to  the  resolutions  of 
his  colleagues,  endeavours  should  be  used  to 
create  a  division  among  the  tribunes,  and  pri¬ 
vately  to  engage  some  one  of  them  to  enter 
into  the  senate’s  interest.  This  advice  was 
approved  and  followed;  the  senators  applied 
themselves  to  gain  the  friendship  of  Icilius’s 
colleagues,  and  they  succeeded  with  all  the 
four.  These,  when  they  had  first  attempted 
in  vain  to  dissuade  him  from  pursuing  the  af¬ 
fair  of  the  Agrarian  law,  interposed  their  veto  ; 
and,  by  their  assistance,  the  consuls  completed 
the  levies2. 

2  We  must  suppose  that  Icilius  ceased  his  opposition  to 
the  levies  ;  otherwise  his  colleagues  betrajred  the  preroga¬ 
tive  of  their  own  office. 
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CHAP.  XVI. 

I.  The  troops  commanded  by  Cceso  Fabius,  not  liking  their  ge¬ 
neral,  will  not  suffer  him  to  gain  any  honour  in  the  cam- 
vaign.  II.  M.  Fabius  ( a  second  time )  and  Cn.  Manlius 
Cihcinnatus  are  elected  to  the  consulate.  They  obtain  a 
signal  victory  over  the  Hetrurians,  chiefly  by  the  bravery  of 
the  Fabii,  wlio,from  this  time,  became  popular.  III.  Cceso 
Fabius  ( a  third  time)  and  T.  Virginias  are  chosen  consuls. 

Cceso  defeats  the  lEqui  and  Veientes.  IV.  The  Fabian  fa¬ 
mily  undertake  alone  to  guard  the  frontiers  against  the 
Veientes.  Cceso,  as  soon  as  he  has  resigned  the  fasces  (to  L. 

JEmilius  and  C.  Servilius)  joins  the  rest  of  his  family  in 
quality  of  proconsul,  a  new-invented  dignity.  V.  The 
Romans  carry  on  the  war  against  the  TEqui,  Volsci,  and 
Veientes.  JEmilius,  after  a  successful  campaign  against  the 
last,  is  refused  a  triumph.  He  seeks  to  revenge  himself  on 
the  senate.  VI.  In  the  succeeding  consulship  (of  C.  Ho- 
ratius  and  T.  Menenius )  all  Hetruria  declares  war  against 
Rome.  The  miserable  fate  of  the  Fabii.  The  Hetrurian 
arms  prevail.  But  the  next  year's  consuls  (A.  Virginius 
and  P.  Servilius )  give  the  enemy  an  entire  overthrow. 

I.  FURIUS,  who  conducted  the  war  against  Year  of 

.  »  °  ROME 

the  iEqui#,  as  he  had  the  good  will  of  his  sol-  cclxxii. 
diers,  made  a  successful  campaign  :  but  the  f^u/hunl 
troops  of  Fabius,  who  warred  against  the  Vei-  Weighty, 
entes,  (strengthened  by  great  numbers  of  vo-  Twenty- 
lunteers  from  the  other  Hetrurian  states)  chose  snu^i!)p^on' 
rather  to  lose  their  own  honour  than  gain  him  *TheVei- 
any  glory.  After  a  battle,  in  which  they  be-  cordi^to 
haved  themselves  bravely  (so  long  as  their  lives  B- 2* 
were  in  danger)  and  even  routed  the  enemy,  n.  Hal.  b 
they  refused  to  pursue  them  and  take  their  5*61. 
camp,  lest  by  making  the  victory  complete 
they  should  procure  Fabius  a  triumph  at  his 
return  to  Rome ;  and,  not  content  with  this, 
they  struck  their  tents  the  following  night,  and, 
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began  their  march  towards  the  city.  The 
consul,  finding  it  impossible  to  govern  them, 
put  the  best  face  he  could  upon  the  matter  and 
sounded  a  retreat,  and  returned  with  them. 

II.  Notwithstanding  the  extreme  hatred 
which  the  soldiers  had  thus  showed  to  Caeso 
Fabius,  the  senators  had  influence  enough  to 
continue  the  consulship  in  the  Fabian  family. 
Marcus  Fabius,  brother  of  Cseso,  was  elected 
to  that  dignity*  with  Cn.  Manlius.  Much 
depended  on  the  wisdom  and  unanimity  of 
these  two  magistrates  ;  for  the  republic  was 
now  threatened  by  a  prodigious  army  of  He- 
trurians,  who  were  encouraged  to  the  war  by 
the  divisions  in  Rome,  and  the  spirit  of  mutiny 
that  had  appeared  among  the  Roman  soldiers 
in  the  field. 

Pontificius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  would,  on 
this  occasion,  have  renewed  the  old  complaint, 
and  hindered  the  necessary  levies :  but  the  fa¬ 
thers  successfully  repeated  the  artifice  of  Clau¬ 
dius  :  and  forces  were  raised  to  the  number  of 
20,000,  which  were  equally  divided  between 
the  two  consuls.  They  both  passed  the  Ti¬ 
ber,  and  encamped  near  Veii,  at  a  small  dis¬ 
tance  from  each  other,  keeping  quiet  within 
their  intrenchments.  This  inaction  was  owing 
to  their  distrust  of  their  own  soldiers,  whose 
behaviour,  the  last  year,  was  not  forgotten. 

At  this  time  happened  an  accident  which 
employed  the  divination  of  the  augurs  who  at¬ 
tended  the  consul  Manlius.  Lightning  fell 
upon  his  tent,  overturned  the  sacred  hearth, 
damaged  his  arms,  killed  his  war  horse,  and 
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some  of  his  servants.  Those  diviners  declared  R^ayfE 
that  his  camp  would  be  taken  by  the  enemy  ;  cclxxiii. 
upon  which  prediction  he  quitted  it  the  same  Four  hun"- 
night,  and  joined  his  army  to  that  of  Fabius.  fy?nine.vea" 
The  Hetrurians  seized  the  deserted  camp,  and 
concluding  that  Manlius  had  carried  ill  fortune  consulship, 
along  with  him,  did  not  doubt  but  they  should  D.Hai.  b. 
soon  be  masters  of  the  other.  They  came  con-  xivy,  r42. 
fidently,  therefore,  and  insulted  the  united  ar-  c- 45> 
mies  in  their  intrenchments,  calling  them  wo¬ 
men  and  cowards,  and  daring  them  to  come 
out  and  fight.  Hereupon  those  very  soldiers, 
who  but  a  little  before  had  plotted  together 
not  to  fight  upon  any  account,  now  gathering 
in  crowds  about  their  generals’  tents,  murmured, 
clamoured,  and  almost  mutinied,  because  they 
were  not  instantly  led  to  battle.  Fabius  laid 
hold  of  this  opportunity  to  reproach  them  with 
their  former  behaviour,  and  to  increase  their 
ardour,  by  expressing  a  diffidence  of  their  cou¬ 
rage  and  honour.  He  added,  “  I  am  deter-  Livy,  f.  2. 
mined  not  to  give  the  signal  for  battle  before  Cl  J' 
you  have  all  sworn  that  you  will  return  con¬ 
querors  to  Home :  you  once  deceived  your  ge¬ 
neral,  but  you  will  never  be  able  to  deceive  the 
gods.”  He  had  hardly  ended,  when  a  certain 
plebeian  named  Flavoleus,  now  tribune  of  a 
legion,  and  a  man  of  great  esteem  among  the 
troops,  stepping  forth,  “  Do  you  suspect  us,  H*'67B- 
consul  ?  Hear  then  the  oath  which  I  am  going 
to  take!  And  you,  fellow  soldiers,  do  you  fol¬ 
low  my  example !”  Then,  lifting  up  his  sword, 
he  swore  by  his  faith  (the  most  solemn  oath 
then  used  by  the  Romans)  that  he  would  never 
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return  to  Rome  till  the  enemy  was  vanquished. 
Officers  and  soldiers,  every  man  in  the  arm}’, 
took  the  same  oath ;  after  which  the  generals, 
no  longer  distrusting  them,  gave  the  signal  for 
marching,  and  led  them  out  of  the  camp. 

The  Hetrurians  did  not  decline  a  battle :  it 
was  fought  with  great  obstinacy  on  both  sides. 
Manlius,  who  led  the  right  wing  of  the  Roman 
army,  and  his  colleague’s  brother,  Quintus 
Fabius,  who  commanded  the  left,  were  both 
killed  ;  nevertheless  the  victory  fell  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  And  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  signal 
bravery  of  the  consul  Marcus  Fabius,  and  his 
brother  Caeso. 

Marcus,  at  his  return  to  Rome,  declined  the 
honours  of  a  triumph,  which  had  been  decreed 
him  by  the  senate ;  so  deeply  he  was  affected 
with  the  death  of  his  brother  Quintus,  and  his 
colleague  Manlius.  He  solemnized  their  ob¬ 
sequies,  made  funeral  orations  on  both,  and, 
by  giving  to  them  the  great  praises  which  they 
deserved,  secured  to  himself  much  greater; 
and,  in  pursuance  of  the  resolution  he  had 
formed,  from  the  beginning  of  his  consulship, 
to  conciliate  to  his  family  the  affections  of  the 
people,  he  divided  the  wounded  soldiers  among 
the  senators  to  be  taken  care  of,  assigning  the 
greater  number  of  them  to  the  Fabii,  who 
did  not  fail,  on  this  occasion,  to  distinguish 
themselves  by  their  humanity.  From  this  time 
(says  Livy)  the  Fabii  became  popular,  yet  not 
by  any  arts  but  what  tended  to  the  good  of 
the  republic. 

III.  CiESo  Fabius  (that  very  general  who 
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the  year  before  last  had  been  so  grossly  af-  T7®^rofr, 

J  *  V  i ,  M1  ROME 

fronted)  being  now  with  the  hearty  good-will  cclxxiv. 
of  the  commons  as  well  as  of  the  nobles,  raised 
to  the  consulship1,  (with  T.  Virginius)  post-  ^_ccd/"en' 
poned  all  other  business,  to  attempt  a  speedy 

r  ,  „  ’  ,  \  r  i  Thirty-first 

and  perfect  restoration  of  concord  between  the  consulship, 
nobles  and  the  plebeians,  towards  which  there  L"A  B- 2> 
seemed  already  to  be  some  advances.  He  was 
hardly  entered  on  this  magistracy,  when,  in 
that  view,  he  declared  it  to  be  his  opinion, 
that  the  conquered  lands  rightfully  belonged 
to  those  men  of  whose  sweat  and  blood  they 
were  the  purchase,  and  earnestly  exhorted  the 
senate  to  prevent  any  new  endeavours  of  the 
tribunes  to  obtain  the  passing  of  the  Agrarian 
law,  by  freely  making  an  equal  distribution 
themselves  of  those  lands  among  the  poor 
plebeians.  But  the  conscript  fathers  rejected 
his  motion  with  scorn  ;  and  some  of  them  went 
even  so  far  as  to  say,  that,  intoxicated  with 
too  much  praise,  that  active  genius,  and  those 
quick  parts  which  had  onee  distinguished  him, 
were  dulled  and  impaired. 

He  had  better  success  in  his  military  expe- 
ditions.  He  marched  an  army  against  the 
Atqui,  and  by  the  terror  of  his  presence  dis¬ 
persed  them  without  fighting.  After  this  he 
hastened  to  the  relief  of  the  consul  Virginius, 
who,  with  the  troops  under  his  command,  was 
surrounded  by  the  Veientes,  and,  without 
timely  assistance,  must  have  surrendered  at 

1  This  was  Cseso’s  third  consulship,  and,  for  six  years 
past,  the  consular  fasces  had  never  been  out  of  the  hands 
of  one  or  other  of  the  three  brothers. 
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discretion.  He  delivered  his  colleague  out  of 
danger,  and  made  the  enemy  retire. 

IV.  Nor  was  this  the  only  remarkable  ser¬ 
vice  that  Ceeso  Fabius  did  the  republic  in  his 
third  consulship.  The  Romans  being  infested 
by  the  Veientes  and  other  Hetrurians,  who 
made  frequent  and  mischievous  incursions  into 
the  territory  of  Rome,  and  the  senate  being 
greatly  at  a  loss  how  to  put  a  stop  to  them  ; 
Cseso,  to  remedy  this  evil,  formed  a  project 
worthy  of  his  affection  for  his  country.  He 
assembled  all  the  men  of  his  own  name  and 
family,  and  proposed  to  them,  that  the  Fabii 
should  alone,  at  their  proper  expense  and 
hazard,  take  upon  them  to  secure  the  frontiers 
against  the  Veientes.  Those  generous  patri¬ 
cians  gladly  consented  to  the  motion,  and  the 
affair  being  communicated  to  the  senate,  was 
there  approved  and  applauded.  Early  the  next 
morning  all  the  Fabii  appeared  under  arms 
before  Caeso  Fabius’s  door.  They  were  three 
hundred  and  six  in  number,  of  different 
branches,  but  all  originally  sprung  from  the 
same  stock.  The  whole  city,  men,  women,  and 
children,  ran  in  crowds  to  see  them,  and  made 
vows  to  heaven  for  their  preservation.  Marcus. 
Fabius,  who  had  last  year  gained  the  battle  of 
Veii,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  band,  which 
was  followed  by  about  four  thousand  clients 
and  vassals  of  the  family ;  and  he  led  them  all 
to  the  banks  of  the  Cremera,  a  little  river  which 
runs  into  the  Tiber.  There  they  built  a  fort 
in  a  steep  place,  surrounded  it  with  a  double' 
ditch,  and  erected  towers  at  certain  distances. 
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Their  manner  of  making:  war  was  this:  they 
divided  their  forces  into  four  parts,  of  which  cclxxv. 
one  staid  to  guard  the  fort,  while  the  other  fo^r  hun'- 
three  marched  into  three  several  parts  of  the  dredseven- 
enemy’s  country  and  pillaged  it ;  and  nothing  WyW 
could  be  more  successful  than  their  first  ex-  Jehc^"CoH. 
peditions.  sulsbiP- 

In  the  meantime,  L.  Emilias*  and  C.  Ser-  *  a  second 

time. 

vilius  were  chosen  consuls  at  Rome.  Cseso  d.  Hal.  b. 
Fabius  had  no  sooner  resigned  the  fasces  to  9,p  jl  ' 
them,  but  he  desired  permission  of  the  senate 
to  join  his  family.  The  conscript  fathers  re- 
dily  consented ;  and  to  gain  him  the  more  re¬ 
spect  created  for  him  a  new  office.  He  was 
made  proconsul,  a  title  which  gave  the  person 
honoured  with  it  a  power  over  the  troops  he 
commanded,  equal  to  that  of  a  consul ;  bnt 
no  other  authority.  p 

V.  The  republic  being  threatened  with  a 
war  on  the  side  of  Hetruria,  and  the  iEqui  and 
Volsci  beginning  to  ravage  the  country  of  the 
Latines,  the  consuls  raised  three  armies.  iEmi- 
lius  led  one  against  the  Veientes,  who  were 
strengthened  by  other  Hetrurians ;  Servilius 
another  against  the  Volsci;  and  S.  Furius 
(with  the  title  of  proconsul)  the  third  against 
the  fEqui.  The  fEqui  fled  at  the  approach  of 
Furius.  The  Volsci  repulsed  Servilius,  and 
forced  him  to  keep  within  his  camp.  The  p.  515. 
Veientes  were  defeated  by  JEmilius,  and  sent 
a  deputation  to  him  to  beg  peace.  iEmilius 
referred  the  deputies  to  the  senate,  and  the 
senate  in  return  left  it  to  him  to  settle  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  treaty.  Hereupon  the  consul 
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showed  the  Veientes  great  indulgence.  He 
granted  them  peace  without  taking  any  part 
of  their  lands  from  them,  or  exacting  any 
money,  or  ever  demanding  hostages.  This  pro¬ 
ceeding  highly  offended  the  senate,  insomuch 
that  they  rejected  his  request  for  a  triumph. 
Nevertheless,  as  he  was  a  man  of  merit,  he  was 
invited  to  employ  his  troops  and  skill  in  suc¬ 
couring  his  colleague,  who  was  embarrassed 
with  the  Volscian  war;  and  upon  this  condi¬ 
tion  the  fathers  promised  to  receive  him  again 
into  favour.  But  ffEmilius,  exceedingly  piqued 
at  the  refusal  he  had  met  with,  instead  of 
marching  to  assist  Servilius,  returned  to  Rome, 
disbanded  his  own  army,  and  recalled  that 
which  Furius  conducted  against  the  ffEqui.  He 
then  complained  to  the  people  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  senate,  who,  he  said,  was  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  his  having  expedited  the  peace,  for 
no  other  reason,  but  their  desire  to  stave  off’ 
the  execution  of  the  Cassian  law.  Thus  the 
angry  consul  conveyed  his  own  resentment 
into  the  minds  of  the  people  ;  and  from  that 
time  the  tribunes  renewed  their  invectives 
against  the  senate,  and  their  demand  of  the 
partition  of  the  conquered  lands. 

VI.  Such  was  the  situation  of  affairs  at  Rome, 
when  C.  Horatius  and  T.  Menenius  entered 
upon  the  consulship.  The  Fabii  still  kept 
their  post  upon  the  Cremera,  though  after  the 
peace  with  the  Veientes  they  had,  for  some 
time,  but  little  opportunity  of  exercising  their 
courage.  But  at  length  it  was  put  to  a  fatal 
trial.  It  has  been  already  observed,  that  Veii 
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was  one  of  the  twelve  lucumonies,  or  petty  RYoarajfE 
states  of  Hetruria.  All  the  other  lucumonies  cclxxvi. 
being  much  dissatisfied  with  that  treaty  which  Four  hun- 
the  Veientes  had  made  with  Rome,  gave  them  fyr_esdx3even' 
to  understand,  that  they  must  either  break 
with  the  republic,  or  sustain  a  war  against  the  Sird'Con. 
rest  of  the  Hetrurian  powers  united.  The  ^lsldp‘ 

V eientes,  in  this  dilemma,  chose  the  former,  9.’P.  577. ' 
and,  in  pursuance  of  that  resolution,  sent  to 
the  Fabii  to  require  them  to  demolish  their 
fort,  and  quit  the  frontiers.  Hereupon  hosti¬ 
lities  were  immediately  renewed,  and  all  He¬ 
truria  took  arms  against  the  Romans. 

The  Fabii  had  their  usual  success  in  every  p.  578. 
expedition  and  in  every  engagement,  till  one  Livy,  b.  2, 
day  they  were  unfortunately  surprised  in  an  c-  50, 
ambush,  out  of  which  the  most  intrepid  courage 
could  not  secure  them  a  safe  retreat.  The 
Veientes  lodged  a  whole  army  of  Hetrurians 
in  covered  places,  and  posted  centinels  on  all 
the  eminences,  to  give  notice  when  they  should 
sally  out  of  their  ambush.  Then  they  drove 
some  herds  of  cattle  into  a  plain  at  a  good  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  Cremera,  as  it  were  to  feed 
them,  under  a  guard  that  appeared  to  be  in¬ 
considerable.  This  was  enough  to  tempt  the 
Fabii ;  who  marched  out  of  their  fort  in  a  great 
body,  and  left  no  more  men  in  it  than  were 
necessary  to  defend  it  from  surprise.  They 
advanced  in  good  order ;  and,  upon  their  ap¬ 
proach,  the  herdsmen  and  their  guard  fled. 

Whilst  some  of  the  Fabii  pursued  the  runaways 
to  take  tbem  prisoners,  others  seized  the  booty ; 
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and  a  small  number  of  them  continued  drawn 
lip  in  order  of  battle.  Immediately  the  He- 
trurians  came  out  of  their  ambush,  surrounded 
and  cut  in  pieces  all  those  who  were  busied  in 
driving  together  the  cattle,  dispersed  about  the 
plain.  As  for  those  of  the  Romans  who  kept 
their  ranks,  and  formed  a  regular  body,  they 
used  all  their  efforts  to  gain  some  eminence, 
where,  leaving  the  advantage  of  the  ground, 
they  might  at  least  sell  their  lives  dear.  But 
in  this  attempt  they  fell  into  another  ambush, 
and  were  quite  encompassed  with  enemies. 
Nevertheless,  they  did  not  lose  their  courage. 
Drawing  themselves  up  into  a  close  compact 
body  which  faced  every  way,  they  renewed  the 
fight  with  more  vigour  than  ever,  still  hearing 
forwards  towards  a  hill  which  they  had  in  view. 
They  slew  many  of  the  Hetrurians,  disengaged 
themselves  from  the  rest,  and  gained  the  top 
of  the  hill.  Here  they  passed  the  night  with¬ 
out  any  provisions,  and  still  beset  by  an  army 
of  enemies.  The  next  morning,  those  of  the 
Fabii  who  had  been  left  to  guard  the  fort,  being 
informed  of  the  danger  their  relations  were  in, 
flew  to  their  relief,  leaving  but  a  very  small 
number  behind  them.  As  soon  as  the  Hetru¬ 
rians  perceived  them  advancing  in  the  plain, 
they  detached  against  them  some  strong  par¬ 
ties,  which  cut  them  all  off  to  a  man.  Not 
long  after,  those  who  were  on  the  top  of  the 
hill,  being  more  pressed  by  hunger  and  thirst, 
than  by  any  thing  else,  came  down  with  the 
rapidity  of  a  torrent,  to  break  their  way  through 
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the  enemy,  of  whom  they  made  a  dreadful  Year  of 
slaughter.  The  Hetrurians,  astonished  at  their  cclxxvi. 
losses,  ceased  the  fight  for  some  hours,  and  Fourhunl 
offered  these  brave  men  to  let  them  pass,  if  dredseven- 
they  would  throw  down  their  arms,  and  give 
their  words  that  they  would  abandon  the  fort.  ™rdtyfon. 
But  these  conditions  were  deemed  shameful  by  suiship. 
the  Fabii ;  they  chose  rather  to  run  the  hazard 
of  dying  all  together  with  glory,  than  to  secure 
their  lives  by  an  action  which  they  thought 
would  reflect  dishonour  on  their  family.  The 
Hetrurians,  finding  them  obstinate,  avoided  a 
close  engagement;  and,  for  some  time,  only 
showered  darts  and  stones  upon  them.  But, 
at  length,  perceiving  that  their  swords  were 
most  of  them  broken,  and  their  bucklers  split, 
they  then,  and  not  till  then,  ventured  to  attack 
them,  man  to  man.  The  Fabii,  now  desperate, 
threw  themselves  with  fury  into  the  midst  of 
the  Hetrurian  battalions,  and,  to  arm  them¬ 
selves  anew,  snatched  away  the  weapons  of 
their  enemies.  Nay  some,  who  lay  upon  the 
ground  half  dead,  rose  up,  and  came  to  yield 
their  last  breath  in  the  midst  of  the  battle.  In 
conclusion  they  were  all  slain.  The  Hetrurians  d.  Hal.  b. 
cut  off  their  heads,  and,  carrying  them  in  tri-  9  p‘ 580' 
urnph  upon  the  tops  of  their  lances,  showed 
them  to  those  few  of  the  Fabii  who  had  staid 
hr  the  fort.  The  latter,  at  this  sad  sight,  gave 
themselves  up  to  despair.  They  did  not  stay 
to  fight  from  the  ramparts;  but  aiming  only 
to  sell  their  lives  dear,  sallied  out  upon  the 
eijerny,  without  observing  any  order.  These 
likewise  were  all  cut  to  pieces ;  so  that  of  the 
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Year  of  three  hundred  and  six  Fabii,  not  one  escaped2. 
cclxxvi.  The  Romans  gave  the  name  of  Forta  Scelerata, 
iw  hun-  or  the  Accursed  Gate,  to  the  gate  Carmentalis, 
t v'Ir seven"  through  which  the  Fabii  had  passed  when  they 
went  out  of  the  city ;  and  the  day  of  their 
twTPcon-  defeat  was  ever  after  reckoned  among  the  un- 
suiship.  lucky  days,  whereon  it  was  forbidden  to  begin 
any  important  enterprise. 

d.  Hai.  b.  The  consul  Meneuius,  who  had  received 

9.  p.  581.  .  TT 

orders  to  march  against  the  Metrurians,  might, 
if  lie  had  used  despatch,  have  delivered  the 
Fabii  in  their  distress.  He  was  but  thirty  fur¬ 
longs  from  the  field  of  battle  when  they  were 
cut  in  pieces.  But,  perhaps,  (as  it  was  believed 
by  many  at  Rome)  he  designedly,  and  out  of 
envy  and  jealousy,  gave  them  up  to  destruc¬ 
tion.  He  had  encamped  his  army  on  the  side 
of  a  hill,  without  securing  the  top  of  it.  The 
P.  582.  victorious  Hetrurians,  seizing  the  favourable 
opportunity,  which  his  want  of  skill  afforded 
them,  got  above  him,  attacked  him  from  the 
higher  ground,  gave  him  an  entire  defeat,  and 
took  his  camp.  Thence  they  advanced  as  fat 

I  '  •  •  •  <  '  'fO 


2  Livy,  following  some  more  ancient  historians,  saj's, 
that  only  one  of  the  name  was  left  at  Rome,  a  youth  not 
fourteen  years  of  age,  who  afterwards  repaired  the  family, 
and  perpetuated  it;  a  mere  fiction,  according  to  Diony¬ 
sius,  and  without  any  shadow  of  probability  :  for  it  is  not 
to  be  imagined,  that  of  so  considerable  a  number  of  m£h 
one  only  had  children  ;  and  we  shall  find,  ten  years  after 
this  time,  that  is,  in  286  of  Rome,  a  Fabius  in  the  cop- 
sulship. 

N.  B.  According  to  Dionysius  there  was  a  different  ac¬ 
count  of  the  destruction  of  the  Fabii,  but  he  rejects  it  with 
contempt  as  wholly  incredible. 
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as  the  Janiculum,  which  overlooked  Rome,  and 
pitched  their  camp  on  the  top  of  it.  They 
even  passed  the  Tiber,  and  in  a  manner  blocked 
lip  the  city.  Blit  then  the  consul  Horatius, 
who  had  been  commissioned  to  act  against  the 
Volsci,  being  called  home,  came  to  a  battle 
with  the  Hetrurians  near  the  temple  of  Hope, 
about  a  mile  from  Rome.  The  success  of  this 
action  was  pretty  equal  on  both  sides  ;  but  in 
a  second,  near  the  gate  Collina,  the  consul 
gained  some  small  advantage,  which  revived 
the  Roman  courage.  Nevertheless  the  enemy 
did  not  decamp  from  the  Janiculum,  and  the 
lands  having  been  left  unsown  the  last  year  on 
account  of  the  enemy’s  irruptions,  a  famine 
began  to  be  felt  in  the  city.  The  meaner  sort 
got  together  in  companies,  threatening  to  plun¬ 
der  the  granaries  of  the  rich  ;  and  the  tribunes 
encouraged  their  clamours  and  mutinies,  by 
laying  the  present  scarcity  to  the  chief  of  the 
senate.  The  conscript  fathers  did  every  thing 
possible  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  ;  but  the  case 
was  such,  that  the  people  must  either  starve, 
or  drive  the  enemy  further  oil! 

They  marched  out,  therefore,  under  the  con¬ 
duct  of  their  new  consuls,  A.  Virginius  and 
P.  Servilius,  and  gave  the  Hetrurians  an  entire 
overthrow ;  nevertheless  when,  by  the  dead 
bodies  which  were  brought  to  Rome  to  be 
burnt,  the  senate  saw  what  numbers  of  Romans 
had  perished  in  the  action,  they  refused  the 
consuls  the  honour  of  a  triumph. 


Year  oi' 

R.  O  M  E 

cclxxvii 

Bet:.  J.  C. 
Four  hun¬ 
dred  seven¬ 
ty-five. 


Thirty- 
fourth  Con¬ 
sulship. 


D.  Hal.  hi. 
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I.  Menenius ,  one  of  the  last  year's  consuls,  is  cited  by  the 
tribunes  to  appear  before  the  people,  and  answer  Jar  his  con¬ 
duct  in  relation  to  the  Fabii.  He  is  condemned  in  a  fine. 
II.  His  successor,  Servilius,  is  prosecuted  as  soon  as  he  has 
resigned  the  fasces,  but  is  honourably  acquitted.  W ar  is 

carried  on  with  success  against  several  of  the  neighbouring 
states.  III.  The  consuls,  L.  JEmilius  and  Vopiscus  Julius , 
are  publicly  called  upon  by  the  tribune  Genucius,  to  name 
the  commissioners  for  the  partition  of  the  lands.  Finding 
that  the  consids  shun  meddling  in  that  affair,  he  begins  a 
criminal  process  against  their  predecessors,  Manlius  and 
Furius,  for  having  neglected  the  naming  of  those  commis¬ 
sioners.  The  trial  is  prevented  by  the  sudden  death  of  Ge¬ 
nucius. 


Year  of 
ROME 

CCLXXVU. 

Bef.  J.  C. 
Four  hun¬ 
dred  seven¬ 
ty-five. 


Thirty- 
fourth  Con¬ 
sulship. 


D.  Hal.  L. 
9.  p.  586. 
Livy,  B.  2. 
c.  52. 

D.  Hal.  B. 
9.  p.  587. 


I.  PEACE  abroad,  and  plenty  in  the  city, 
being  restored,  the  civil  feuds,  in  relation  to 
the  Agrarian  law,  presently  revived.  The  tri¬ 
bunes,  not  able  to  carry  their  point  against  the 
body  of  the  senate,  turned  their  rage  against 
some  particular  senators,  who  had  opposed 
their  pretensions.  Thus  Menenius  (the  son 
of  Menenius  Agrippa)  was  accused  before  the 
people,  by  the  tribunes,  Q.  Considius  and 
T.  Genucius,  of  having  connived  at  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  Fabii  when  he  might  have  pre¬ 
vented  it.  He  was  tried  for  his  life;  and  nei¬ 
ther  the  earnest  solicitations  of  the  patricians, 
nor  his  own  merit,  nor  the  remembrance  of  his 
father’s,  could  save  him  from  being  condemned 
by  the  people  almost  unanimous.  The  tri¬ 
bunes,  however,  changed  the  penalty  to  a  fine 
of  two  thousand  asses  in  money,  [about  six 
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pounds  sterling]  a  very  exorbitant  sum  (says 
Dionysius)  if  we  consider,  that  in  those  times 
men  [of  the  first  rank]  earned  the  necessaries 
of  life  by  the  labour  of  their  hands  ;  and  that 
Menem  us’s  sole  patrimony  was  his  father’s 
poverty.  His  friends  would  have  paid  the  fine 
for  him,  but  he  would  not  sutler  it.  Unable 
to  support  his  disgrace,  he  shut  himself  up  in 
his  house,  where  grief  and  vexation  threw  him 
into  a  distemper  that  soon  put  an  end  to  his 
life. 

II.  The  tribunes  fell  next  upon  Spurius 
Servilius,  who  had  succeeded  Menenius  in  the 
consulship,  and  had  gained  the  late  victory 
over  the  Hetrurians.  Scarce  had  he  resigned 
the  fasces  to  P.  Valerius  and  CL  Nautius,  when 
a  criminal  process  was  commenced  against 
him  by  the  tribunes  Caedicius  and  Statius,  for 
having  lost  the  flower  of  his  army  in  that  ac¬ 
tion,  by  pursuing  the  enemy  too  far,  and  rashly 
attacking  their  intrenchments ;  and  they  pro¬ 
duced  both  officers  and  common  soldiers  to 
i)  witness  the  temerity  of  the  general,  and  the 
mfhtal  consequences  of  it.  This  was  the  crime 
l  pretended  by  the  tribunes.  Perhaps  the  real 
and  only  crime  both  of  him  and  of  Menenius 
was  the  having  omitted,  diiring  their  consul¬ 
ships,  to  name  commissioners  for  making  the 
desired  partition  of  the  lands. 

Servilius  did  not  endeavour,  like  Menenius, 

I .  to:  ward  the  stroke  by  deprecations,  or  by  em¬ 
ploying  the  intercession  of  the  fathers,  but, 
when  he  came  to  his  trial,  relying  on  his  inno- 

/ '  Inf'  H  1  <  * 
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Year  of 
ROME 

CCXXXVII^ 

Bef.  J.  C. 
Tour  hun¬ 
dred  seven¬ 
ty-four. 


Thirtv- 
fifth  Con¬ 


sulship. 

D.  Hal.  B. 
R.  p.  5S7. 
&  seq. 


cence  and  the  good-will  of  the  people,  he  thus 
addressed  them  :  ‘“'If,  Romans,  lam  summoned 
to  this  tribunal,  to  give  an  account  of  my  con¬ 
duct  in  the  late  war,  I  am  willing  and  pre¬ 
pared  to  do  it.  But,  if  you  have  already 
pronounced  sentence  against  me,  and  I  am 
brought  hither  only  to  be  delivered  up  to  the 
executioner,  to  what  purpose  should  I  say  any 
thing  in  defence  of  my  actions  ?  Here  is  my 
body;  do  with  it  what  you  please.”  He  said 
no  more  ;  and  for  a  few  moments  there  reigned 
a  perfect  silence  in  the  assembly;  but  the  mul¬ 
titude  calling  out  to  him,  to  take  courage  and 
say  what  he  pleased,  he  then  proceeded  to  a 
justification  of  his  conduct  in  all  its  parts,  ex¬ 
posed  the  unreasonableness  of  expecting  great 
and  important  victories  over  powerful  enemies 
without  considerable  loss  of  men  to  the  con¬ 
querors  ;  and  in  conclusion  bitterly  reproached 
both  the  tribunes  and  the  people  with  their 
condemnation  of  Menenius  and  with  his  death, 
the  destruction  of  a  man,  whose  father  had 
procured  them  those  very  magistracies  and 
laws  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  be  so  wan¬ 
tonly  cruel. 

The  noble  confidence  of  the  accused,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  testimony  of  his  colleague  Vir- 
ginius,  who  highly  extolled  his  conduct  in  the 
battle,  and  ascribed  to  him  all  the  glory  of  the 
success,  dispersed  the.  storm  that  threatened 
him;  and  this  the  more  easily,  as  the  people 
were  now  heartily  ashamed  of  the  sentence 
they  had  passed,  against  :Menenius.  Servilius 
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was  unanimously  acquitted ;  and  he  soon  after 
not  only  cleared  his  character  from  all  blemish, 
but  added  a  new  lustre  to  it.  A  notable  vic¬ 
tory  which  the  consul  Valerius,  in  this  same 
year,  obtained  over  the  Hetrurians  and  Sa¬ 
bines,  was  imputed  chiefly  to  the  bravery  and 
conduct  of  Servilius,  who  had  served  in  quality 
of  his  lieutenant. 

A.  Manlius,  who,  with  L.  Furius,  was  raised 
to  the  consulate  for  the  new  year,  led  the  vic¬ 
torious  army  against  the  Veientes.  But  these 
enemies  durst  no  longer  appear  in  the  field. 
They  shut  themselves  up  in  Veii,  where,  being 
soon  straitened  for  provisions,  they  sued  for 
peace.  The  senate,  to  whom  the  consuls  re¬ 
ferred  their  deputies,  granted  them  a  truce  of 
forty  years,  and,  in  reward  of  Manlius’s  suc¬ 
cessful,  but  unbloody  expedition,  they  decreed 
him  the  honour  of  an  ovation. 

And  now  the  tribunes  with  much  warmth 
renewed  their  pursuit  of  the  great  affair  ;  nor 
did  the  condemnation  of  Menenius,  nor  the 
danger  of  Servilius,  deter  Manlius  and  Furius 
from  opposing  with  all  their  might  the  mea¬ 
sures  of  the  plebeian  magistrates  j  for  which 
opposition  they  were  impeached  very  soon 
after  they1  had  resigned  the  fasces  to  L.  iErni- 
lius*  and  Vopiscus  Julius. 

III.  Cn.  Genucius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  a 
daring  enterprising  man,  and  no  bad  speaker, 
called  upon  the  new  consuls  to  name  commis¬ 
sioners  for  executing  the  senate’s  decree,  in 
relation  to  the  public  lands.  iEmilius  and 


Year  of 
ROME 

ffCLXXVUl. 

Bef.  J.  C. 
Four  hun¬ 
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D.  Hal.  B. 
9.  p.  59  1. 

&  seq. 
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RYearofE  Julius,  to  elude  this  demand,  alleged,  that  the 
cclxxx.  senatus-consultum  in  question  did  not  regard 
fou/hun-  them  ;  that  they  had  not  been  charged  with 
dred-seven-  ^fog  distribution  of  the  lands  :  that  the  decree 

ty-tvvo.  ' 

regarded  those  consuls  only  to  whom  it  was 
venth^Con-  addressed,  the  immediate  successors  of  Cassius 
suiship.  and  Virginius;  that  the  senatus-consulta  were 
9’pH595B  not  Permanent  laws,  nor  of  force  any  longer 
than  during  the  magistracies  of  those  to  whom 
their  execution  was  committed.  __ 

The  tribune,  enraged  at  this  evasive  an¬ 
swer,  would  gladly  have  attacked  the  consuls 
directly;  but  as  he  foresaw  it  would  be  no 
easy  matter  to  ruin  them,  while  actually  in¬ 
vested  with  the  sovereign  power,  he  turned  his 
resentment  upon  Manlius  and  Furius,  whose 
offices  were  but  just  expired.  He  cited  them 
before  the  assembly  of  the  people,  to  answer 
for  their  injustice  in  having  neglected  to  name 
commissioners  for  distributing  the  conquered 
lands  pursuant  to  the  senate’s  decree  :  he  said, 
the  only  way  to  engage  the  present  consuls  to 
execute  that  decree  was  the  letting  them  fore¬ 
see,  by  the  punishment  of  their  predecessors, 
what  would  be  their  own  fate  if  they  neglected 
their  duty:  and  having  swore  by  all  that  was 
most  sacred,  that  he  would  not  desist  from  the 
prosecution,  he  named  a  day  for  the  trial. 

Livy,  b.  2.  Manlius  and  Furius,  though  they  went 
about  humbly  soliciting  the  favour  of  the  ple¬ 
beians,  yet,  by  artful  discourses  to  the  younger 
senators,  endeavoured  to  engage  these  to  de¬ 
fend  them  against  the  plebeians  by  -ways  of 
boiooftjs  lobiurn  orb  u  ej  iqmoo^r  cm  naad 
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violence.  They  exhorted  the  young  men  RYJa™fE 
c<  never  to  aspire  to  the  consular  fasces,  the  cclxxx. 
robe  of  magistracy,  or  the  curule  chair ;  which,  Four  iluu- 
they  said,  would  be  only  the  decorations  of  ty!fws0even‘ 
their  funeral :  that  a  consul  was  now  but  a 
sergeant  of  the  tribunes  to  execute  their  will ; 
and  in  case  any  consul  found  himself  inclined  sulsh,P• 
to  exercise  his  proper  authority,  or  to  assert 
that  of  the  senate,  he  would  do  well  to  set  be¬ 
fore  his  eyes  the  banishment  of  Coriolanus, 
and  the  death  of  Menenius.” 

The  senators,  inflamed  by  these  speeches,  no 
longer  held  public  but  private  councils ;  in 
which  it  was  determined  absolutely  to  rescue 
the  accused  :  and,  of  many  wicked  expedients 
proposed,  the  most  audacious  and  most  wicked 
was  the  most  approved. 

When  the  day  for  the  trial  came,  Genucius 
did  not  appear  in  the  Forum.  It  was  imagined 
at  first,  that  the  patricians  had  found  means 
to  deter  him  from  his  purpose,  and  that  he  had 
deserted  the  cause :  but  presently  some  who 
had  been  waiting  at  his  door,  brought  word 
that  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed.  The  ple¬ 
beians  on  this  report,  like  soldiers  whose  gene¬ 
ral  is  slain,  immediately  dispersed  themselves ; 
and  the  tribunes  were  of  all  the  most  terri¬ 
fied  ;  finding  by  the  example  of  their  colleague, 
that  the  law,  which  made  their  persons  sacred, 
gave  them  no  security.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  patricians  exulted  in  a  most  extravagant 
manner.  None  of  them  seemed  sorry  for 
what  had  happened.  Nayy  those  who  had  not 
been  even  accomplices  in  the  murder  affected 
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to  be  thought  principals;  and  it  was  openly 
said,  that  the  tribunician  power  ought  by  such 
methods  to  be  kept  down 

1  This  is  Livy’s  account.  Dionysius  (B.  9.  p.  500.) 
makes  the  death  of  Genucius  to  have  happened  the  day 
before  that  which  was  appointed  for  the  trial.  He  adds, 
that  the  tribune’s  body  being  exposed  to  public  view,  in 
the  Forum,  and  there  being  on  it  no  marks  of  poison  or 
other  violence,  a  notion  prevailed  universally,  that  his 
death  was  a  stroke  from  the  gods,  who  disapproved  his 
enterprise :  whereupon  the  prosecution  was  dropped  :  and 
the  tribunes  became  quiet  with  regard  to  the  Agrarian 
law. 


CHAP.  XVIII. 

I.  The  haughty  and  imprudent  behaviour  of  the  consuls  after 
the  death  of  Genucius,  in  relation  to  P.  Volero.  The 
people  rise ;  and  the  consuls  hide  themselves.  II.  Volero 
is  chosen  a  tribune  of  the  people.  He  proposes  a  law  for 
electing  the  tribunes  in  comitia  by  tribes .  The  disputes 
on  this  head  are  interrupted  by  a  plague.  III.  The  senate 
get  the  consulship  for  Appius  Claudius  and  T.  Quinctius. 
These  differ  about  the  means  to  defeat  Volero’s  project. 
IV.  Volero  renews  the  proposal  cf  his  law  in  an  assembly 
of  the  people.  Quinctius,  by  sift  words,  disposes  the  people 
to  reject  it :  but  Appius,  by  a  speech  full  of  pride  and  heat, 
ruins  the  effect  of  what  his  colleague  had  said.  The  tri¬ 
bune  Lcetorius  orders  Appius  to  be  led  to  prison.  A  scuffle 
ensues.  Night  puts  an  end  to  the  disorder.  V.  The  tumult 
is  renewed  the  next  morning.  Quinctius,  by  prudent  manage¬ 
ment,  quiets  it,  and  prevails  with  the  senate  to  let  Volero’s 
law  pass. 

I.  THE  consuls,  flushed  with  this  ill-gotten 
victory,  and  resolving  to  make  the  people  feel 
their  power,  began  now  to  use  an  extreme  and 
(Rt  this  time,), most  imprudent  rigour  in  raising 
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soldiers  for  the  war.  Whatever  citizen  did  _^5ar°fT, 

,  .  i  .  lv  U  M  L 

not  appear,  upon  the  summons,  to  give  m  his  cclxxx. 
name,  was  sure  to  be  severely  punished,  right  FoUr  hun- 
or  wrong,  and  some  they  even  caused  to  be  fyftdWoeven' 
whipped  by  the  lictors.  Nor  in  all  these  pro- 
ceedings  did  they  meet  with  any  opposition  venufcot- 
from  the  tribunes,  confounded  and  struck  mute  sulshiP- 
by  what  had  happened  to  Genucius.  9^.596. 

Wrathful  murmurings  (the  prelude  to  revolt)  B,v/5’ B<  % 
presently  arose  among  the  plebeians,  more  pro¬ 
voked  by  the  silence  of  their  own  magistrates, 
than  the  tyranny  exercised  by  the  consuls, 

“  That  their  liberty  wras  gone :  that  the  tri- 
bunician  authority  had  expired  and  been  bu¬ 
ried  w  ith  Genucius :  that  the  commons,  de¬ 
prived  of  all  assistance,  must  now  themselves 
provide  for  their  defence  against  the  nobles ; 
and  that  this  was  not  very  difficult  to  do  :  that 
though  the  consuls  were  attended  by  twenty- 
four  lictors,  these  lictors  were  all  plebeians : 
that  imagination  only  made  the  consular  power 
formidable:  that  nothing  was  in  reality  weaker 
or  more  contemptible,  if  men  would  but  learn 
to  despise  it.” 

While  with  such  speeches  the  people  were 
exciting  one  another  to  resistance,  the  consuls 
summoned  a  certain  plebeian,  named  Publilius 
Volero,  who  had  been  a  centurion,  and  was 
esteemed  a  good  officer,  to  inlist  himself  for  a 
common  soldier.  The  young  man,  full  of  spi¬ 
rit,  boldly  refused.  Instantly  the  consuls  sent 
a  lictor  to  seize  him. — “  Help  me.  Tribunes  !’* 
tried  but  Vblerbi- — The  consuls  seeing  no- 
bod'y-  cbine  fd  his  aid,  bid  the  lictor  despatch, 
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tear  off  his  clothes,  and  scourge  him.  Volero 
checked  the  haste  of  this  officer  by  a  blow  on 
his  face  that  knocked  him  down :  and  then 
turning  to  the  consuls,  he  said,  “  Since  our 
tribunes  had  rather  see  a  Roman  citizen 
scourged  in  their  presence,  than  be  themselves 
murdered  in  their  beds  by  you,  I  appeal  to 
the  people.”  All  the  lictors  were  now  com¬ 
manded  to  fall  upon  him  at  once  ;  but  he,  get¬ 
ting  into  the  thickest  of  the  crowd,  and  calling 
out  aloud,  “  I  appeal  to  the  people  ;  I  implore 
your  aid  j  assist  me,  citizens !  assist  me,  fel¬ 
low-soldiers  !  no  protection  is  to  be  expected 
from  the  tribunes ;  they  themselves  have  need 
of  your  protection the  multitude  with  a  de¬ 
sperate  fury  attacked  the  lictors,  beat  them, 
broke  the  fasces,  and  made  the  consuls  ex¬ 
perience,  that  authority  without  strength  is  a 
vain  thing :  they  were  forced  to  fly  for  refuge 
to  the  senate-house.  Hither  they  summoned 
the  fathers,  and  complained  to  them  of  the 
audaciousness  of  Volero,  and  the  insolent  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  people.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
tribunes,  who  had  hitherto  been  quiet,  began 
now  to  make  a  mighty  noise ;  they  demanded 
justice  upon  the  consuls,  for  that,  in  contempt 
of  the  lex  Valeria ,  and  of  an  appeal  to  the 
people,  they  had  offered  to  scourge  a  citizen, 
a  Roman  of  free  condition,  as  if  he  had  been 
the  vilest  slave  :  a  new  subject  of  fierce  dispute 
between  the  two  orders  in  the  republic  :  but 
the  elder  and  wiser  men  of  the  senate  not 
thinking  it  prudent  to  contend  with  the  head¬ 
strong  rashness  of  the  commons,  prevailed. 
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with  the  rest  of  the  fathers  to  drop  their  re¬ 
sentments;  and  so  the  tempest  subsided  for 
the  present. 

IL  Volero,  fearing  the  power  of  the  con¬ 
suls,  and  knowing  that  the  tribuneship,  if  he 
could  get  it,  would  be  his  best  security  against 
their  fury,  stood  for  the  office  of  tribune.  To 
engage  the  voices  of  the  people  in  his  favour, 
he  boasted  publicly,  that  if  ever  he  were  in¬ 
vested  with  that  magistracy,  he  would  take 
such  methods  that  the  plebeians  should  never 
more  be  oppressed  by  the  nobles.  The  multi¬ 
tude  readily  granted  him  their  votes ;  and  he 
entered  upon  the  exercise  of  his  office  in  the 
consulship  of  L.  Pinarius  and  P.  Furius.  It 
was  universally  expected,  that  to  revenge  him¬ 
self  on  the  last  year’s  consuls,  who  had  treated 
him  so  ill,  he  would  immediately  commence  a 
prosecution  against  them  before  the  people; 
but  he  soon  discovered,  that  though  a  man  of 
mean  birth  and  education,  he  was  capable  of 
views  far  more  extensive  and  important  to  the 
interest  of  his  party,  than  a  mere  personal  re¬ 
venge.  Without  letting  fall  so  much  as  one 
disrespectful  word  against  the  late  magistrates, 
he  turned  his  force  against  the  whole  body  of 
the  patricians,  and  undertook  to  deprive  them 
of  the  influence  they  had  in  the  election  of  the 
tribunes  of  the  people. 

The  tribunes  had  hitherto  been  chosen  in 
comitia  by  cwnoi.  As  those  assemblies  con- 
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1  In  what  Mr,  Vertot  says  on  this  occasion, 

Tnr  laTiW  r#ii'/WiO'>  >T  i  nr  >< 

others,  of  the  difference  between  the  several  sorts  of  co- 

tfiitia,  he  se^ms  to  be^fedtive'itf  thfe-'maniier  of  expressing. 
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sisted  only  of  such  citizens  as  resided  in  Rome, 
or  belonged  to  the  thirty  curice,  Volero  thought 
(or  pretended  to  think)  that  the  senators,  by 
the  multitude  of  their  friends,  clients,  and  im¬ 
mediate  dependents,  had  a  greater  influence 
there  than  was  consistent  with  the  people’s 
entire  liberty  of  choosing  their  own  protectors. 
Moreover,  it  was  the  prerogative  of  the  senate 
to  give  a  previous  consent,  before  those  assem¬ 
blies  could  be  held,  and  none  but  patricians 
could  preside  in  them.  Nor  was  this  all ;  for 
the  augurs,  before  any  thing  could  be  validly 

himself.  He  commonly  tells  us,  that,  in  the  comitia  fay 
tribes  and  by  curia,  “every  man’s  vote  was  taken  singly 
(qu’on  recueilloit  les  mix  par  tete)  but  that  in  the  centu- 
riate  comitia  the  voices  were  counted  by  centuries.  From 
which  way  of  speaking  one  would  be  apt  to  imagine  that 
in  the  two  first  named  sorts  of  comitia  all  affairs  were  de¬ 
cided  by  the  majority  of  the  citizens  assembled.  But  this 
was  not  the  case.  No  question  whatsoever  was  decided  in 
any  of  the  three  sorts  of  assembly  by  the  plurality  of  single 
votes.  The  opinion  of  the  plurality  of  the  citizens  ii\  each 
curia ,  tribe,  and  century,  determined  the  sense  of  that  curia, 
tribe,  and  century.  But  it  was  the  majority  of  the  centu¬ 
ries,  of  the  tribes,  or  of  the  curice,  that  decided  the  question 
in  debate.  And  though,  perhaps,  it  never  happened,  it  was 
very  possible  to  happen,  that  in  the  comitia  by  tribes,  and  by 
curia,  as  wrell  as  in  those  by  centuries,  a  great  majority  of 
single  voices  should  lose  their  point.  For  example;  in 
the  affair  of  Coriolanus  nine  tribes  only  voted  for  him,  and 
twelve  against  him  ;  he  was  therefore  cast.  Nevertheless, 
it  does  not  hence  follow  that  the  majority  of  the  Roman 
citizens  were  against  him.  For,  if  in  each  of  those  nine 
tribes  which  voted  for  him,  the  citizens  were  unanimous, 
and  if  in  each  of  those  twelve  which  voted  against  him, 
the  citizens  were  divided,  and  only  a  bare  majority  against 
him,  it  will  hence  follow,  that  he  must  had  a  very  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  single  voices  in  his  favour,  notwithstanding  his 
being  condemned. 
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done,  were  to  declare  that  the  auspices  were 
favourable.  Now  it  often  happened,  that 
these  ministers  of  religion,  patricians  by  birth, 
did,  to  serve  the  interest  of  their  order,  either 
put  off  the  holding  of  the  comitia ,  or  annul  the 
election  of  such  tribunes  as  were  very  ob¬ 
noxious  to  the  nobility,  under  pretence  that 
the  omens  were  inauspicious. 

Volero  moved,  therefore,  that  for  the  future 
the  election  of  the  tribunes  should  no  longer 

O 

be  in  comitia  curiata 2,  but  in  comitia  tributa; 
assemblies  where  the  people’s  own  magistrates 
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a  The  words  of  Dionysius  are — c ruvafayuv  rov  Srjfjuov  elf 
sxxXya-'ia.v  vdfJ.ov  eltrQe^ei  itegi  rutv  SrjaagyiKwv  dgyaigealuiv, 
[terdywv  au’ra.  ex  rtjf  <p§argiaxY)f  ^<p^tpogiag,  yv  ol  PuifjuaHoi 
xugiuTYiV  xaXecriv,  ell  rrjv  < puXertxyv.  Lib.  ix.  p.  508. 

And,  ten  years  after  this  time,  when  the  law  for  creating 
decemvirs  to  form  a  body  of  laws,  &c.  is  in  agitation,  the 
consuls  and  other  eminent  patricians  reproach  the  tri¬ 
bunes  with  their  unhallowed  magistracy,  because  elected 
in  comitja  tributa,  and  not,  as  formerly,  in  comitia  cu- 
riata,  preceded  by  religious  ceremonies.  “  The  power, 
which  you  extorted  from  the  senate,  [at  the  treaty  of  re¬ 
union]  have  you  not  lost  it  by  the  change  of  the  comitia  ? 
For  you  enter  on  this  magistracy,  without  any  previous 
senatus-coiisultum* >•  you  are  not  chosen  by  the  curias;  no 
sacrifices  precede  the  holding  of  your  comitia  ;  there  is  no¬ 
thing  of  piety  towards  the  gods,  or  justice  towards  men  in 
this  magistracy  of  yours.  And  yet  you  will  pretend  to 
law-making;  which  is  one  of  those  things,  to  the  due  per¬ 
formance  whereof,  sacrifices  and  religious  worship  were 
always  held  to  be  necessary.” 

Ei  S'  hv  xa.)  7 Tgoregov  rjv  ri;  upJv  Suva\u f,  rjv  sx  ex  Ts  Sixals 
(3 laadjCel/o  yfj.as  eXaEere  viroxaraxXivouevrif  kxdfw  ttAso- 
vexTYjaari  Ty;  f3nX yj;,  sy)  xa)  rauryv  vuv  dmoX'jjXexare  rt) 
[x.era[ 3oX~o  tcuv  dgyaifiearuav ;  Gun  ydg  (SoXy;  Soyaa  v)xa; 
diroSelmvaiv  en)  rrjy  doyjiv,  cure  al  cpgdrytat  rrjv  ^(pov  uiteo 
Jjacov  lirapkoovriv  ovre  h^d  i tgodvere  To  If  $to~;  nr  to  Tav  a-gy- 
VO L,  II.  O 
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might  preside ;  where  all  the  citizens  of  the 
country  tribes,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of 
Rome,  would  have  a  right  of  voting;  and  which 
would  not  be  subject  to  any  decrees  of  the  se¬ 
nate,  or  the  influence  of  the  augurs. 

uipsoiow,  a.  xard  vopcovs  Jp^v  oats  aWa  nov  it^og 

rods  Sees  euo'sflvjv,  y  7 tgos  dvd^wsras  otrluiv  oubkv  kit)  rrjs 
rys  upcirs^as  ylvsrai'  r ivas  aw  vfuv  sn  ^krzs-i  rwv  Ugav  xou 
<rs^a<rp.ou  $eof/.Evujv,  aiv  fr<  [ev  n ,  Cod.  Vat.]  j ca)  o  vo^as  yv, 
k%a,gvy<ra.fj.svois  rd  vo^ipca  ditavta.  Lih.  x.  p.  630. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  words  of  these  several  passages, 
as  they  stand  in  Dionysius,  do  import,  that  the  tribunes, 
till  this  time,  were  chosen  in  comitia  by  curice.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  fact  is  disputed.  For, 

Jn  the  former  of  these  passages,  Glarean*  reads  xevragid- 
ryv  instead  of  xsfi dryv,  and,  in  the  latter  reads  Ao'p^oj  in¬ 
stead  of  tpgdrgiou,  being  of  opinion,  that  the  tribunes,  until 
Volero’s  law,  were  chosen  in  comitia  centuriata.  And  Dr. 
Hudson  conforms  his  translation  of  the  latter  passage  to 
Glarean’s  reading.  Manutius  likewise  is  of  opinion,  that  the 
tribunes  were,  at  first,  elected  in  comitia  by  centuries. 

— “  Non  modo  consoles,  qui  de  patribus  primo  creaban- 
tur,  sed  et  tribunos  tlebis  centuriatis  comitiis  esse 
factos,  ex  Livii,  Lib.  ii.  et  Dionysii,  Lib.  ix.  plane  con¬ 
stat ;  tametsi  tribunorum  creationem  post  annos  xvii.  a 
centuriatis  ad  tributa,  Voleronis  lege  esse  translatam  iidem 
Livius  &  Dionysius  narrant.  Cap.  x.  de  Com.  Rom.” 

Though  Manutius  cites  here  the  authorities  of  Liv.  Lib. 
ii.  and  Dionys.  Lib.  ix.  in  support  of  his  opinion,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  books  referred  to,  nor  I  believe  in  any  other 
books  of  those  historians,  that  can  support  it.  Whatever 
good  reasons  the  learned  critics  above  named  might  have 
to  believe  that  the  centuries,  and  not  the  curice,  chose  the 
tribunes  till  Volero’s  law,  it  seems  demonstrable,  that 
Dionysius  did  not  mean  to  say  so.  For, 

1.  He  relates  (in  Lib.  vi.  p.  410.)  that  the  <ppd.rpi.ou, 
which  were  called  curee,  elected  the  first  tribunes  after 
the  treaty  of  accommodation  on  the  Mons  Sacer. 

N e^yddis  3k  o  Sy^os  sis  roc;  rare  §<ras  tpgarglas,  y  ataus 
ft zXsrdi  ns  scolds  rtgoo-ocyogebsiv,  as  kxeivQi  xaXsn  xugi<xs> 
d^yavras  Inavnodws  diroSewoun,  &c. 
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The  plebeians  in  general  v/ere  highly  pleased 
with  this  proposal,  and  warmly  declared  for 
passing  it  into  a  law\  The  consuls  on  the 
other  hand,  the  senate,  and  the  whole  order  of 

Plebs  vero  divisa  in  <ppa.rpfa.$,  quae  tunc  erant,  sive  quo- 
cunque  alio  nomine  velit  quis  eas  appellare,  quas  illi  curias 
vocant,  annuos  magistratus  creavit,  &c. 

2.  If  Dionysius  thought  that  the  centuries  had  chosen, 
to  the  trihuneship,  the  prosecutors  of  Coriolanus  (men  so 
angrily  zealous  against  the  senate  and  all  the  patricians) 
with  what  appearance  of  reason  could  he  impute  to  those 
prosecutors  an  apprehension,  that  the  comitia  centuriata 
would  absolve  him,  should  he  be  tried  at  that  tribunal;  an 
apprehension  so  strong  as  to  put  them  on  devising  a  new 
sort  of  comitia  for  the  trial  ?  This  argument,  I  confess,  is 
not  decisive;  because  Dionysius  does  not  always  give  him¬ 
self  the  trouble  to  seek  an  appearance  of  reason. 

3.  But  what  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  of  the  historian’s 
meaning  is  this,  that,  but  a  few  lines  before  his  first  men¬ 
tion  of  Volero’s  bill,  he  tells  us,  that  the  contempt,  which 
this  man  had  shown  of  the  consular  authority,  was  “  the 
principal  cause  which  induced  the  poor.,  the  lowest  of  the 
people,  to  choose  him  to  be  one  of  their  leaders  [i.  e.  one 
of  the  tribunes]  he  himself  being  of  mean  birth,  and 
educated  in  great  poverty,”  a  S\  dWo  n  pxWov 

Osif  VTfo  rs  ruiv  iterqtuiv  Srju.8  Kpos'd.Ti jf  [or  uVo  rcvv  Ttevrpujv 
rS  7 tpofciryjs.  Sylb.  &  Port.]  yevo;  re  yocp  ex.  rwv 

eitiru^ovrinv  rjv,  xa)  reQpa.[tp.evo;  ev  TtoWp  ra.itsiv6rn]ri  xai 
ditopla..  Lib.  x.  p.  5Q7,  8.  Hac  potissimum  de  causa  ab  in~ 
fima  plebe  tribunusest  creatus  ( nam  erat  ignobi/i  genere  natus , 
et  in  mugna  kumilitate  ac  egestate  cducatus.)  Hudson. 

How  the  poor,  the  lowest  of  the  people,  (the  sixth  class) 
had  but  one  vote,  of  I93,  in  the  comitia  centuriata ;  and 
should  we  extend  the  meaning  of  the  words  rs  rcuv  nzv-yrwv 
Jrjjas  to  the  centuries  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  classes,  this 
will  not  remove  the  difficulty,  because  (as  has  been  often 
mentioned)  the  centuries  of  the  first  class,  consisting  of 
the  richest  citizens,  made  the  majority  of  the  whole :  con¬ 
sequently  the  tribunes  were  not  chosen  in  comitia  cen¬ 
turiata,  if  Dionysius’s  authority  is  to  decide  the  question. 
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patricians,  opposed  it  with  all  their  might 
It  became  the  common  and  the  only  subject 
of  dispute  between  the  two  parties  ;  so  that 
the  affair  of  the  Agrarian  law  was  for  a  while 
entirely  dropped. 

A  dreadful  pestilence,  which  raged  both  in 
the  city  and  in  the  country,  interrupted  the 
course  of  this  furious  contest.  Each  man  be¬ 
ing  taken  up  with  his  particular  losses  and  his 
own  preservation,  less  attention  was  given  to 
the  business  of  the  public.  But  this  calamity 
proving  as  short  as  it  was  violent,  the  tribunes 
quickly  resumed  the  prosecution  of  the  law 
proposed  by  Volero ;  and  the  people  believing 
they  could  not  succeed  without  his  assistance, 
continued  him  in  the  tribuneship  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the 
senate  and  of  the  whole  patrician  party. 

III.  The  senate  finding  how  strongly  bent 
the  plebeians  were  upon  carrying  their  point, 
and  how  necessary  it  would  be  to  set  up 
against  Volero  some  man  of  intrepid  resolu¬ 
tion,  and  who  was  not  to  be  terrified  by  the 
clamours  and  menaces  of  the  multitude, pitched 
upon  Appius  Claudius,  and  raised  him  to  the 
consulate  without  his  participation.  He  had 
been  so  far  from  making  interest  for  that  high 
post,  that  he  had  not  so  much  as  appeared  in 
the  assembly  on  the  day  of  election  ;  he  was 
proud,  but  without  ambition,  not  less  zealous 
than  his  father  had  been  for  the  interest  of  the 
senate,  and  more  obstinate  and  inflexible. 
The  senate  gave  him  for  a  colleague  T.  Quinc- 
tius,  a  man  naturally  mild  and  insinuating. 


o/no  >  .nrnniB  war? 
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and  who  had  found  means  to  get  the  love  of 
the  people,  though  he  was  looked  upon  to 
be  one  of  the  principal  leaders  of  the  other 
party. 

The  new  consuls,  as  they  were  of  different 
characters,  so  were  they  of  different  opinions. 
Appius  hoping  for  no  peace  in  the  city,  but 
by  leading  the  plebeians  into  the  held,  advised 
that  upon  some  pretence  (not  difficult  to  find 
while  Rome  was  so  hated  by  her  neighbours) 
a  new  war  should  be  immediately  undertaken. 

Quinctius  was  against  commencing  any  war 
without  necessity.  He  said,  it  was  to  be  feared, 
that  the  force  which  must  be  employed  to 
compel  those  plebeians  who  refused  to  serve, 
would  exasperate  the  multitude  to  a  desperate 
fury  (as  in  the  preceding  consulships:)  in 
which  case  either  the  fire  must  be  extinguished 
by  the  blood  of  Roman  citizens,  or  the  con¬ 
suls  must  debase  themselves  to  the  ignominious 
task  of  courting  and  soothing  the  very  lowest 
of  the  people.  As  Quinctius  was  this  month 
in  possession  of  the  chief  authority,  his  col¬ 
league  could  do  nothing  without  him. 

In  the  meantime  Volero  proposed  his  law 
anew,  and,  in  concert  with  his  colleagues, 
added  these  articles  to  it :  That  the  asdiles 
should  likewise  be  chosen  in  comitia  by  tribes, 
and  that  these  assemblies  should  have  cogni¬ 
zance  of  all  affairs  which  the  people  had  a  right 
to  determine;  an  addition*  (says  Dionysius) 
which  tended  directly  to  destroy  the  authority 
of  the  senate,  and  to  establish  that  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  upon  its  rains.  The  consuls,  upon  this 
new  alarm,  convened  the  fathers.  Appius  de- 
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dared  for  arming  all  those  citizens,  who  wished 
the  preservation  of  the  ancient  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  for  treating  as  enemies  to  the  state 
all  opponents.  Quinctius  advised  the  gentler 
methods  of  reasoning  and  persuasion  to  bring 
the  people  to  a  sense  of  their  true  interest :  the 
majority  of  the  senate  coming  into  his  opinion, 
the  consuls  repaired  to  the  comitium,  and  de¬ 
sired  of  the  tribunes,  that  they  would  permit 
them  to  speak  to  the  plebeians  assembled,  and 
would  name  a  day.  With  some  difficulty  they 
obtained  both  requests.  When  the  day  came, 
and  the  Forum  was  filled  with  a  promiscuous 
crowd  of  patricians  and  plebeians,  whom  the 
magistrates  of  the  different  orders  had  brought 
thither  to  support  them  respectively,  Quinctius 
(leave  to  speak  first  asked  and  granted)  made 
so  artful,  so  pleasing,  so  engaging  an  harangue 
to  the  multitude,  against  the  proposed  law, 
that  it  is  probable  they  would  have  rejected  it, 
if  Appius  had  not  spoken  after  him. 

But  this  consul,  who  understood  no  way  of 
treating  men  but  with  a  high  hand,  instead  of 
taking  advantage  of  the  impression  which  his 
colleague’s  discourse  had  made  in  the  minds  of 
his  audience,  fell  into  invectives,  which  had  the 
very  same  effect  as  the  harangues  of  the  tri¬ 
bunes.  He  upbraided  the  people  in  the  most 
harsh  and  offensive  terms  with  their  secession 
upon  the  Mons  Sacer,  deserting  their  generals, 
to  whom  they  had  sworn  obedience ;  carrying 
away  the  military  standards ;  employing  against 
their  country  those  very  arms,  which  were  put 
into  their  hands  for  its  defence.  He  added, 
that  it  was  no  wonder,  if  fugitive  bankrupts 
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and  perjured  soldiers,  after  being  re-admitted 
into  the  city,  ran  every  day  into  new  disorders  cclxxxii. 
and  excesses.  That  the  most  sacred  laws  Fourhmf 
were  infringed,  the  consular  power  despised,  ^ed  seven' 
and  the  dignity  of  the  senate  debased  ;  and 
that  no  remedy  to  these  evils  could  be  hoped  nu!tby' 
so  long  as  the  tribuneship,  the  root  of  all,  sub-  Consuls,"P- 
sisted. 

And  he  concluded  with  telling  them,  that  as 
to  the  present  affair,  it  was  his  firm  determina¬ 
tion  for  ever  to  withstand  the  passing  of  so 
iniquitous  a  law  as  was  then  proposed,  and  of 
any  law  whatsoever  which  had  not  first  passed 
the  examination  and  approbation  of  the  senate ; 
and  that  he  hoped  to  make  them  know  during 
his  magistracy,  if  they  were  yet  ignorant  of  it, 
what  was  the  extent  of  the  power  of  a  consul. 

Volero,  notwithstanding  this  provocation,  Livy,  b.  2. 
still  confined  his  discourse  to  the  matter  and  c'56* 
merits  of  the  law  in  question,  forbearing  all 
personal  attacks.  But  Lastorius,  another  of 
the  tribunes,  fell3  at  once  to  railing  against 
the  Claudian  family,  which  he  termed  the 
most  haughty  and  most  cruel  enemies  of  the 
plebeians ;  and  he  added,  that  the  patricians 
had  given  them,  in  Appius,  not  a  consul,  but 
an  executioner  to  rend  and  torture  them. 

Words  failing  the  rough  soldier  to  keep  pace 
with  his  angry  and  impetuous  thoughts,  he 

3  Dionysius  represents  Lastorius  as  a  long-winded  orator 
who  answers  what  Appius  had  said  against  the  commons 
with  an  ample  panegyric  upon  them,  then  makes  an  in¬ 
vective  against  Appius  and  his  family,  and  then  closes  all 
with  swearing,  that  he  will  carry  his  point  or  die. 
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said, “  Romans,  I  am  not  so  ready  at  speak¬ 
ing  as  at  doing.  Come  hither  to-morrow.  I 
will  get  the  law  passed,  or  die  upon  the  spot 
before  you.” 

The  next  day  the  tribunes  possessed  them¬ 
selves  of  the  temple,  [the  capitol,  according 
to  Dionysius.]  The  consuls  and  patricians 
repaired  to  the  assembly  to  hinder  the  passing 
of  the  law.  Laetorius  bids  his  viator  clear  the 
place  of  all  who  have  not  the  right  of  voting : 
the  young  nobles  keep  their  ground :  he  gives 
orders  to  lay  hold  on  some  of  them :  Appius 
cries  out,  “  a  tribune  has  no  authority  but 
over  the  plebeians :  he  is  not  a  magistrate  of 
the  people,  but  of  the  commons4 :  I  myself, 
though  consul,  have  no  power,  by  the  custom 
of  our  ancestors,  to  remove  any  citizen  from 
a  public  assembly ;  the  form  of  dismissing  it 
having  always  been,  ‘  Depart,  Romans,  if  you 
please’.”  Si  vobis  videtur,  discedite  Quirites. 

The  tribune,  no  match  for  the  consul  at 
points  of  law,  instead  of  answering,  sends  a 
viator  to  arrest  him  ;  Appius  ^ends  a  lictor  to 
seize  the  tribune,  crying  aloud  to  him,  at  the 
same  time,  that  he  is  but  a  private  man,  with¬ 
out  any  authority  or  real  magistracy.  The 
sacrosanct  person  of  the  tribune  was  just 
going  to  be  insulted,  when  the  enraged  ple¬ 
beians  all  united  at  once  against  the  consul, 
Appius  nevertheless  stood  the  storm ;  and  as 
fresh  crowds  of  citizens  flocked  to  the  Forum 
from  all  quarters,  the  commotion  would  pro- 


4  Non  popuei  sed  plebis  eum  magistratum  esse.  Livyj 
L.  2.  c.  56. 
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bably  not  have  ended  without  bloodshed,  if 
Quinctius,  the  other  consul,  had  not  exerted 
all  his  soothing  arts  to  quiet  the  tumult.  Re¬ 
questing  some  consulars  to  force  Appius  out 
of  the  assembly,  (if  they  could  not  persuade 
him  to  go)  he  endeavoured  by  entreaties  to 
assuage  the  fury  of  the  plebeians,  and  begged 
of  the  tribunes  to  dismiss  the  assembly,  and 
allow  their  own  anger  some  leisure  to  cool. 
Time  (he  said)  would  not  diminish  their 
strength  but  add  wisdom  to  it,  that  the  senate 
would  certainly  yield  to  the  people,  and  the 
consul  to  the  senate. 

Quinctius  found  it  difficult  to  appease  the 
multitude ;  the  consulars  much  more  difficult 
to  appease  Appius.  At  length  the  assembly 
of  the  commons  was  dismissed  ;  and  the  con¬ 
suls  convened  the  senate.  Anger  and  fear, 
for  a  while,  alternately  dictated  different  coun¬ 
sels  ;  but  in  proportion  as  those  passions  sub¬ 
siding,  gave  place  to  reflection  and  reason,  the 
fathers  became  more  and  more  averse  from  all 
further  strife ;  and  Quinctius  had  the  thanks 
of  the  house  for  having  quieted  the  tumultuary 
contest.  They  entreated  Appius  not  to  insist 
on  retaining  to  the  consular  dignity  any  higher 
prerogatives  than  were  compatible  with  con¬ 
cord  in  the  state.  He,  unconvinced  by  all 
their  remonstrances,  “  called  gods  and  men  to 
witness,  that  the  republic  was  betrayed  through 
cowardice ;  that  a  consul  was  not  wanting  to 
the  senate,  but  a  senate  to  the  consul :  that 
they  were  going  to  submit  to  laws  more  de¬ 
structive  than  even  those  enacted  on  the  Mons 
Sacer.”  Overcome,  however,  by  the  unanimity 
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of  the  fathers,  he  acquiesced.  That  law  was 
quietly  passed.  Lex  silentio  pcrfertur 5. 

And  now  the  tribunes  were  chosen  for  the 
first  time  in  comitia  by  tribes ;  and  according 
to  Piso  the  historian,  (quoted  by  Livy)  the 
commons,  from  the  same  time,  began0  to  have 
five  tribunes,  and  not  before.  The  names  of 
the  five  now  elected  were,  C.  Sicinius,  L.  Lu- 
mitorius,  M.  Duilius,  Sp.  Icilius,  and  L.  Me- 
cilius. 


5  The  Greek  historian  (B.  9.  p.  603,  604,  605.)  is  some¬ 

what  more  circumstantial  than  the  Latine  with  regard  to 
the  commotion.  He  represents  it  as  lasting  many  days. 
He  says,  that  after  the  fray  between  Appius  and  Lseto- 
rius,  in  which  the  latter  received  a  hurt,  the  tribunes  and 
people  possessed  themselves  of  the  capitol,  and  kept  guard 
there  night  and  day  to  the  great  terror  of  the  fathers. 
And  he  adds,  that  Quinctius,  at  length,  prevailed  with 
the  tribunes  to  refer  the  matter  in  dispute  wholly  to  the 
judgment  of  the  senate.  That  there  (the  tribunes  pre¬ 
sent)  Valerius,  being  called  upon  the  first  to  declare  his 
opinion,  began  with  advising  a  mutual  forgiveness  and 
oblivion  of  all  injuries  done  in  the  late  scuffle;  and  then 
said,  that  since  the  consul  Appius  would  not  permit  the 
law  in  question  to  be  proposed  to  the  people,  without  a 
previous  decree  of  the  senate,  he  thought  the  senate 
should  take  it  into  consideration,  and  make  a  decree 
thereupon.  This  advice  was  approved.  Quinctius  put 
the  question :  Appius  spoke  warmly  against  the  law :  the 
tribunes  answered  him :  the  majority  of  the  senate  de¬ 
clared  for  the  law ;  and  a  decree  was  made  conformable 
to  the  sense  of  the  house  ;  which  decree  the  people  joy¬ 
fully  received  ;  and  by  their  suffrages  the  law  was  enact¬ 
ed.  Ka»  0  oifcaryjrws  brj^d^evos  ro  truf^M^rj^oc  Trjg 

fisXyjs,  eTte^rtfHTE  rbv  vo^ov. 

6  If  Piso’s  report  be  true,  many  particulars  related  by 
Dionysius  and  Livy  concerning  the  tribunes  must  be  fa¬ 
bulous.  It  may  be  observed,  that  Pighius  has  in  no  year, 
preceding  this,  inserted  more  than  two  in  his  calendars. 
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CHAP.  XIX. 

I.  The  consuls  lead  two  armies  into  the  jield  against  the 
JErjui  and  Volsci.  Appius’s  troops,  tllat  lie  may  have  no 
claim  to  a  triumph,  refuse  to  fight  the  enemy.  He  pu¬ 
nishes  them  with  the  utmost  severity,  and  returns  to  Rome. 
II.  The  affair  of  the  Agrarian  law  being  revived  the  next 
year,  he  opposes  the  tribunes  with  more  heat  than  ever. 
They  cite  him  before  the  people  as  an,  enemy  to  the  public 
liberty.  He  hills  himself.  III.  The  tribunes  resume  the 
affair  of  the  conquered  lands,  but  drop  it  again  till  the  close 
of  the  next  consulship,  when  no  plebeian  appears  in  the 
comitia,  where  T.  Quinctius  and  Q.  Servilius  are  chosen 
to  that  dignity.  These  consids,  to  keep  things  quiet  at 
home,  busy  the  people  in  various  wars.  IV.  The  domestic 
dissensions  begin  afresh  in  the  consulship  of  T.  JEmilius  and 
Q.  Fabius.  JEmilius  favours  the  people  in  relation  to  the 
Agrarian  law.  Fabius,  without  promoting  that  affair,  falls 
upon  an  expedient  to  stop  their  complaints.  V.  He  then 
takes  the  f  eld,  and  reduces  the  JEqui  to  ask  peace.  The 
war  is  renewed  to  the  advantage  of  the  Romans.  VI.  A 
most  dreadful  plague  rages  in  the  city.  The  JEqui  and 
Volsci  appear  before  Rome,  but  soon  retire;  and  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  the  next  year,  give  them  an  entire  overthrow. 

I.  THE  EEqui  and  Volsci,  during  these  di¬ 
visions  at  Rome,  had,  according  to  their  old 
custom,  made  inroads  upon  the  territories  of 
the  republic.  The  legions  raised  to  take  re¬ 
venge  upon  those  enemies  were  divided  be¬ 
tween  the  two  consuls. 

Appius  marched  against  the  Volsci,  and 
carried  with  him  into  the  field  the  same  cruel 
and  tyrannical  spirit  which  had  actuated  him 
in  the  city,  and  to  which  he  now  abandoned 
himself  the  more  absolutely  as  he  had  no  tri¬ 
bunes  to  control  him.  The  victory  which  the 
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commons  had  gained  over  him,  made  his 
hatred  to  them  exceed  even  that  of  his  father. 
Though  singled  out  by  the  patricians,  as  the 
only  man  qualified  to  withstand  the  tribunes, 
yet  in  his  consulship  they  had  passed  their 
law.  which  his  predecessors,  with  less  vigorous 
efforts  than  his,  had  obstructed.  Stung  with 
these  reflections,  anger  and  indignation  incited 
him  to  exercise  towards  the  soldiers  a  rigour 
that  had  more  the  appearance  of  revenge  than 
of  necessary  discipline.  Yet  so  obstinate  a 
spirit  of  opposition  to  him  had  they  imbibed, 
that  no  acts  of  severity  could  make  them  sub¬ 
missive.  They  did  every  thing  slowly,  lazily, 
negligently,  contumaciously.  Neither  fear  nor 
shame  had  any  power  with  them.  If  he  bade 
them  march  faster,  instantly  they  took  care  to 
slacken  their  pace;  if,  when  they  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  any  work,  he  urged  them  to  de¬ 
spatch,  they  presently  became  languid,  though 
of  their  own  accord  they  had  been  active 
before;  their  arms  grew  stiff.  Whenever  he 
was  near,  they  kept  their  eyes  on  the  ground, 
muttering  curses  as  he  passed  by ;  insomuch, 
that  though  unconquered  by  the  hatred  of  the 
plebeians,  it  sometimes  staggered  him.  Find¬ 
ing  that  no  examples  of  punishment  had  any 
influence  on  the  soldiers,  he  forbore  speaking 
to  them  any  more  ;  but  charged  the  centurions 
with  having  corrupted  his  army,  and  scoffingly 
called  them  tribunes  of  the  commons,  and 
sometimes  Voleros. 

The  Volsci,  having  intelligence  of  all  this, 
pressed  the  closer  upon  the  Romans  in  hopes 
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of  their  acting;  the  same  part  towards  Appius  Year  of 

o  i  a  r  o  g 

as  formerly  towards  Casso  Fabius.  And  in  cci.xxxn. 
truth  they  were  disposed  to  act  a  worse,  as  Fou/hm- 
they  hated  Appius  much  more  than  they  had  ^red  seven- 
done  the  other.  They  did  not  only  resolve, 
like  Fabius’s  army,  not  to  conquer,  but  they  Jl^Coa- 
resolved  to  be  conquered.  The  consul  had  sulshiP’ 
no  sooner  drawn  them  up  for  battle  than  they 
turned  their  backs  to  the  enemy,  fled  shame¬ 
fully  to  their  intrenchments,  nor  made  any  re¬ 
sistance  till  they  beheld  the  slaughter  of  their 
rear,  and  the  Volsci,  approaching  to  break 
into  their  camp.  Then  exerting  their  strength 
courageously  they  repulsed  the  victorious  Vol¬ 
sci,  yet  would  do  no  more.  They  would  only 
save  the  camp,  and  show  the  general  that  they 
could  have  conquered  if  they  had  pleased. 

Some  even  exulted  in  the  loss  and  disgrace 
they  had  suffered.  The  haughty  and  fierce 
spirit  of  Appius,  not  broken  by  all  this,  but 
eagerly  bent  to  punish  it  with  rigour,  he  gave 
orders  for  the  soldiers  to  assemble  before  his 
tribunal.  His  lieutenants  and  military  tri¬ 
bunes,  who  dreaded  the  consequence,  ran  to 
him,  begged  of  him  not  to  hazard  his  authority 
by  putting  it  to  such  a  trial,  since  its  whole 
force  lay  in  the  consent  of  those  who  were  to 
obey ;  they  represented  to  him,  that  the  sol¬ 
diers  in  general  declared,  they  would  not  asr 
semble  ;  that  many  called  out  aloud  to  decamp 
gnd  quit  the  territory  of  the  Volsci ;  and  that 
certain  appearances  gave  great  reason  to  ap¬ 
prehend  some  dreadful  blow  from  the  victo- 
--aqod  aniuHol!  u!t  juu  i o<jo1o  mil  i>93?9"tq 
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Bef.J.  C. 
Four  hun¬ 
dred  seven¬ 
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Thirty- 


ninth  Con¬ 
sulship. 


l’ious  enemy,  who  had  already  been  once  at 
the  foot  of  their  rampart.  Appius  yielding 
at  length  to  their  remonstrances,  (though  the 
guilty  got  nothing  by  it  but  a  delay  of  punish¬ 
ment)  put  off  the  assembly  and  issued  orders 
to  decamp  the  next  morrting.  At  break  of 
day  the  signal  for  marching  was  given  by  sound 
of  trumpet.  The  Volsci,  as  if  roused  by  the 
same  signal,  fell  upon  the  hindmost  ranks  of 
the  army,  as  soon  as  it  was  in  march :  the  ter¬ 
ror  and  confusion,  hereby  caused,  spread  to 
the  foremost;  no  orders  could  be  heard,  no 
troops  formed  for  fighting ;  soldiers  threw 
away  their  arms,  ensigns  their  colours ;  the 
only  thought  of  every  one  was  to  escape  by 
flight;  the  Volsci  ceased  to  pursue,  before  the 
Romans  ceased  to  run  ;  nor  did  these  rally  till 
they  came  upon  the  lands  of  the  republic. 

Then  Appius,  who  during  the  rout  had  in 
vain  called  upon  his  men  to  face  about,  pitch¬ 
ing  his  camp  where  he  could  not  be  molested 
by  the  enemy,  once  more  summoned  the  army 
to  attend  him.  Seated  in  his  tribunal  he  up¬ 
braided  them  (and  not  without  reason)  with 
their  breach  of  discipline  and  shameful  beha¬ 
viour  ;  asked  the  ensigns  who  appeared  with¬ 
out  their  colours,  what  they  had  done  with 
them  ?  the  unarmed  soldiers  what  they  had 
done  with  their  arms  ?  Giving  full  scope  to  his 
natural  severity,  he  caused  the  guilty  centu¬ 
rions,  ensigns,  and  those  of  the  private  soldiers 
who  had  double  allowance  of  provisions,  to  be 
first  scourged  and  then  beheaded ;  and  the 
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rest  of  the  soldiers  he  decimated,  that  is,  put 
every  tenth  man  of  them  to  death,  lots  deter¬ 
mining  who  should  be  the  sufferers. 

The  time  for  electing  new  consuls  drawing 
near,  Appius,  universally  hated  by  the  multi¬ 
tude,  and  inwardly  vexed,  because  he  had  ac¬ 
quired  no  glory,  led  back  the  wreck  of  his 
army  to  Rome. 

In  the  other  army,  commanded  by  Quinc- 
tius,  against  the  AEqui,  the  scene  had  been 
far  different ;  an  amiable  competition  between 
the  general  and  his  soldiers  ;  the  strife,  which 
should  give  the  other  the  greater  proofs  of 
good-will  and  affection  ;  Quinctius,  naturally 
mild  and  gentle,  had  yielded  to  his  disposition 
with  the  more  pleasure,  as  he  observed  the 
bad  effects  of  his  colleague’s  cruel  severity. 
The  JEqui,  apprized  of  this  concord  between 
the  consul  and  his  troops,  durst  not  show 
themselves.  Without  opposition  they  suffered 
their  lands  to  be  plundered  and  ravaged.  A 
richer  booty  had  never  been  brought  from  that 
country ;  and  Quinctius  gave  all  to  his  men. 
To  this  liberality  he  added  praises,  not  less 
pleasing  to  soldiers  than  rewards.  They  re¬ 
turned  home  in  perfect  good  humour  with 
their  general,  and,  on  his  account,  even  soft¬ 
ened  toward  the  patricians  ;  the  senate  (they 
said)  had  to  them  given  a  father,  to  the  other 
army  a  master. 

“  Thus,  with  various  fortune  in  war,  and  fu¬ 
rious  discord  both  at  home  and  abroad,  passed 
this  year,  chiefly  memorable  for  the  comitia 
by  tribes.  The  affair  was  more  considerable 
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on  account  of  the  victory  itself  than  any  real 
benefit  got  by  the  victory.  For  neither  the 
plebeians  acquired,  nor  the  patricians  lost  so 
much  strength,  as  the  coniitia  themselves  lost 
dignity,  by  the  exclusion  of  the  patricians  from 
the  council 

II.  L.  Valerius  and  Tib.  /Emilius  (chosen 
to  succeed  Quinctius  and  Appius  in  the  con¬ 
sulship)  had  scarce  entered  upon  their  office, 
when  the  tribune  of  the  commons  revived 
the  affair  of  the  conquered  lands.  Addressing 
themselves  to  both  the  new  magistrates,  they 
conjured  them  to  make  good  the*  promises 
made  by  the  senate  in  the  consulship  of  Cas¬ 
sius  and  Virginius ;  and  they  succeeded  with 
both.  iEmilius  favoured  them  (says  Diony¬ 
sius)  from  a  spirit  of  revenge  against  the  se¬ 
nate,  who  had  formerly  refused  a  triumph  to 
his  father,  when  he  returned  victorious  from  a 
war  with  the  dEqui.  And  as  for  Valerius,  he 
was  glad  of  the  present  opportunity  to  soothe 
the  people,  who  could  not  easily  forgive  him 
the  part  he  had  acted,  when  quaestor,  in  the 


1  Varia  fortuna  belli,  atroci  discordia  domi  ‘Jo-risque  an¬ 
num  exactum,  insignem  maxime  coniitia  tributa  efficiunt.  Res 
major  victoria  suscepti  certaminis  quam  vsu.  Plus  enim 
dignitatis  comitiis  ipsis  detructum  est,  patribus  ex  concilio 
subniovendis,  quam  virium  aut  plebi  additum,  aut  ademptiim 
patribus.  What  is  said  here  of  the  exclusion  of  the  patri¬ 
cians  from  the  assemblies  by  tribes,  is  not  to  be  understood 
generally  of  all  such  assemblies ;  for  the  patrician  magis¬ 
trates  held  assemblies  by  tribes  as  well  as  the  plebeian. 
However,  it  appeal's  by  this  passage  of  Livy,  that  to  the 
assemblies  by  tribes,  for  the  election  of  tribunes,  the 
patricians  were  not  to  be  admitted.  Manutius  cites  the 
passage  as  decisive  for  this. 
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destruction  of  Cassius,  the  ablest  statesman, 
and  greatest  captain2  of  his  time,  and  the  first 
author  of  the  Agrarian  law. 

Secure  of  the  two  consuls,  the  tribunes 

2  Perhaps  the  reader,  when  he  calls  to  mind  Coriola- 
nus,  will  wonder  why  the  historian  makes  Cassius  the 
greatest  general  of  his  time ;  and  I  cannot  resolve  the 
difficulty  otherwise  than  by  supposing,  that  he  speaks 
only  of  the  time  when  Cassius  was  killed;  that  he  was 
then  the  ablest  general  in  the  republic.  By  the  way,  it 
is  somewhat  surprising,  that  when  the  Romans  were  so 
grievously  distressed  by  Coriolanus,  they  made  no  use  of 
the  abilities  of  Cassius :  we  hear  nothing  of  him  during 
all  that  war.  Why  did  not  they  raise  him  to  the  consul¬ 
ship  when  they  most  wanted  such  a  general  ? 

And  this  naturally  leads  me  to  mention  another  diffi¬ 
culty  which  frequently  occurs  in  the  Roman  story,  lire 
consuls  were  always  chosen  in  comitia  by  centuries ;  and 
the  patricians  are  often  represented  as  having  all  power 
there.  Thus  for  instance,  Livy,  on  occasion  of  the  con¬ 
test  about  Yolero’s  bill : — Plebs  Voleronem  tribunum  re- 
ficit.  Patres  ad  ultimum  dimicationis  rati  rem  venturam, 
App.  Claudium,  Appii  filium,  jam  inde  &  paternis  cer- 
taminibus  invisum  infestumque  plebi,  consulem  faciunt. 
Liv.  L.  2.  c.  56. 

One  would  imagine,  from  these  words,  that  the  creation 
of  the  consuls  was  as  much  in  the  power  of  the  senate 
and  patricians,  as  the  creation  of  the  tribunes  was  in  the 
power  of  the  commons.  Yet  we  find,  that  in  the  comitia 
centuriata,  the  plebeians  often  prevailed  to  have  those 
candidates  promoted,  whom  they  liked  best,  and  who 
were  known  to  favour  the  popular  cause.  May  we  not 
resolve  this  difficulty,  by  saying,  that  the  commons  were 
always  masters  in  the  comitia  centuriata,  when  they  pleased 
to  exert  their  strength  ;  but  that,  generally  speaking,  they 
had  so  much  respect  for  the  old  patrician  families,  as  to 
leave  to  them  the  nomination  of  persons  to  fill  those  ma¬ 
gistracies,  to  which  no  plebeian  could  lawfully  be  ad™ 
mitted?  That  nevertheless,  when  any  matter,  which 
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Year  oft-  brought  tlie  affair  before  the  senate,  and  in 

R  O  ,jVI  E  -  o  r£  7  -  “ 

rcLxx^it.  gentle,  but  pressing  terms,  urged  the  conscript 
Four  him,-  fathers  to  suffer  the  nomination  of  decemvirs 
nine. 1,1x1 7"  for  regulating  the  partition  of  the  lands.  The 

FordJth"*"" '  greatly  concerned  the  interest  of  the  whole  plebeian  body, 
Consulship.  was  depending,  they  then  took  advantage  of  their  supe-> 
riority  to  have  one  popular  patrician,  at  least,  in  the  con¬ 
sulship.  The  tribunes,  with  their  insolent  veto,  and  the 
senate,  with  their  knavish  augurs,  could  throw  obstruc¬ 
tions  in  the  way  of  each  other’s  purposes  at  these  elections. 
And  it  seems  as  if  they  therefore  frequently  compromised 
the  matter.  “  Let  us  have  one  consul,”  said  the  tribune, 
“  such  as  we  like,  and  you  shall  name  whom  you  please, 
for  the  other.”  Thus,  in  the  instance  just  mentioned,  the 
colleague  given  to  Appius  was  T.  Quinctius,  a  popular 
man ;  otherwise,  it  is  highly  probable,  that  the  plebeians 
would  have  opposed  and  hindered  the  election  of  the 
other,  their  known  and  avowed  enemy. 

Nothing,  here  said,  will  account  for  the  neglect  shown 
of  the  abilities  of  Cassius  when  they  were  most  wanted; 
because  he  is  represented  as  a  man  agreeable  to  both  par¬ 
ties,  till  his  proposal  of  the  Agrarian  law.  But  doubtless, 
with  regard  to  the  consuls  of  the  year  263,  the  case  was, 
that  the  plebeians  departed  from  their  usual  complaisance 
for  the  senate,  as  thinking  the  interest  of  the  pjebeiqg 
order  particularly  concerned  at  that  time  in  the  choice 
of  the  governing  magistrates.  (See  p.  212.)  And  the, 
same  was  doubtless  the  case,  when  consuls  jvere  chosen 
for  the  present  year.  For  I  apprehend  that  both  Valerius 
and  iEmilius  were  known  to  be  tavourqrs  of  the  people 
before  their  election  to  the  magistracy  ;;  and, that  the  rear: 
sons,  assigned  by  Dionysius,  why  they  sided  with  the: 
tribunes  in  relation  to  the  Agrarian  law,  are  mere  con¬ 
jectures  of  his  own.  To  belieye  that  Valerius  took  part 
with,  the  people  from  the  motive  mentioned  in  the  tent; 
we  must  first  believe  , the  story  .of, Pjis^ius’s  being  im¬ 
peached  before  the  people,  by  Valerius  ap4  his  brother 
quaestor,  which,  I  think,  has  been  shown  to  be  a  ground¬ 
less  tale.^Tt  apppar  tbaftyalerijL^  haffany  Jiaml 

in  the  death  of  Cassius.  uviantani  <882  inoaaiq  aris 

§  'f 
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constate  said  t -nothing  upoti  the'  subjLcf)^butb 
asked- the  opinions  of  the  rest-  of  the  senhte^ 
beginning*1  vhithieiBifl iliee* s  t J  fatlveib 1 a  Thisio^i 
cieWt  consular  declared,  he  thought  nothing’ 
could  be  more  unjust,  than  that  a  few  private 
men  should  possess  the  public  estate ;  that 
those  usurpers  ought  to  be  very  well  content 
with  having  held  the  land  several  years  with¬ 
out  molestation.  That,  not  to  speak  of  the 
^nOOoaJ'j  929dJ  Ifl  &o?oq  .  .  1  n 

natural  right  which  all  tlie  citizens  oi  a  state 
have  to  share  in  what  belongs  to  the  public, 
the  senate  was  particularly  engaged  by  their 
own  decree,  made  seventeen3  years  ago,  to 
divide  the  conquered  lands  among  the  people. 

And  as  to  ASmilius’s  resenting  the  refusal,  his  father 
had  received  eight  years  before,  (in  his  second  consulship, 
2/5)  from  the  senate,  of  a  triumph,  I  conceive  the  refusal 
itself1 'td  be  fabulous,  as  likewise  all  that  Dionysius  says 
of  the  petitioner’s  anger,  and  his  immediately  revenging 
himself  by  declaring  for  the  Agrarian  law :  I  conclude,  I 
sriV,  the  whole  t'o  be  fabulous,  riot  only  because  Livy  says 
nothing  of  these  things,  but  because  we  find  iEmilius  the 
father  raised  a  third  time  to  the  consulship  in  2SO,  and 
^•'warm  against  the  pretensions  of  the  people  as  the 
sehhtfe  could  wish  him.  And  it  seems  very  probable  that 
both  father  and  Soh,  in  imitation  of  the.  Fabii, '(seep.  250:) 
ridw> » sided  with  theJ  tribilnes,  in  order  to  recover  to  the! 
fttrtfi'ly  the  good-will  of  the  plebeians,  which  they  must 
hSvS  lost  in  the  former  part  of  the  father’s  third  consul¬ 
ship  ;ddwrihg  tihich'  the  tribune  Genticius  was  murdered, 
aflAtlm-plebeian?  insulted  in  the  person  of  Volero.  That 
JLrtjilHis  ‘the  father'  pfest-ntly  ’repented  'of  vvhdt  he  "fiM 
dOv^  in  relation1  to  Volero,  and  tiriade  his  peace  with  thtj 
herii  lSiPeihs*tfeddflJigr6rdnd  Tfi1  believe,  since  wS 
fintf'that'Stobiiy  afthir  hushed  at  once,  each  party  drop'-l 
pte^tisif  e^iSfi^!8  n93tl  8tili  ]  !l  rifw  ,ioi?9Bi»p 

oiasij.  y&SRkibf;-  ^HefiifHe  decfee  wai  made;’  &&A 

the  present  year  283,  inclusive.  amecs  j  l  !  ydJ  o> 

p  2 
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He  added,  that  the  poor  plebeians  dreaded 
the  thoughts  of  having  children,  to  whom  they 
could  leave  nothing  but  their  own  wretched¬ 
ness  for  an  inheritance  ;  instead  of  cultivating 
each  the  portion  of  land  that  belonged  to  him, 
they  were  obliged  to  work  for  subsistence,  like 
slaves  on  the  estates  of  the  patricians :  and 
that  this  servile  way  of  life  was  not  very  pro¬ 
per  to  form  the  courage  of  a  Roman.  “  My 
opinion  therefore  is,  that  our  consuls  do  now 
execute  the  senate’s  decree,  the  execution  of 
which  has  been  hitherto  delayed  on  account  of 
the  unquietness  of  the  times,  and  that  they 
name  decemvirs,  to  make  the  partition  of  the 
conquered  lands.” 

Appius  opposed  this  advice.  He  said,  that 
the  people  could  lay  the  blame  of  their  misery 
upon  nothing  but  their  own  intemperance  and 
prodigality ;  that  the  consuls  had  frequently 
divided  among  them  the  booty  got  in  the  ter¬ 
ritories  of  their  enemies,  and,  upon  a  thorough 
inquiry,  it  would  appear,  that  those  who  had 
received  the  greatest  share  of  it  were  the 
poorest.  That  till  their  manners  were  mended 
no  largesses  could  free  them  from  poverty. 
That  it  would  be  very  monstrous  if  the  senate 
should  grant  rewards  to  men  who  had  behaved 
themselves  so  shamefully  in  the  field,  as  they 
had  done  the  last  year  when  under  his  com¬ 
mand.  That  it  never  was  the  intention  of  the 
senate  to  divide  the  lands  among  the  people ; 
that  their  sole  view  in  granting  the  senatus- 
consultum ,  which  riEmilius  spoke  of,  was  to  jmt 
off  the  affair,  in  order  more  easily  to  qui  et  the 
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commotion,  raised  by  the  consul  Cassius  :  that 
his  immediate  successors  in  the  magistracy,  to 
whom  the  decree  was  directed,  had  taken  no 
notice  of  it,  as  thinking  the  partition  in  ques¬ 
tion  would  be  mischievous  to  the  republic. 
That  afterwards,  during  fifteen4  years  succes¬ 
sive,  the  consuls  of  none  of  those  years,  though 
in  continual  danger  from  the  resentment  of 
the  people,  had  thought  themselves  authorized 
to  name  decemvirs  in  virtue  of  a  decree  di¬ 
rected  only  to  the  immediate  successors  of 
Cassius  and  Virginius.  He  added,  “  Nor 
have  you  therefore,  Valerius,  nor  you,  jEmi- 
lius,  any  authority  to  name  decemvirs  for  the 
partition  in  question,  the  senate  having  given 
you  no  commission  to  do  it.  As  to  those  who 
have  usurped  the  public  lands,  whether  by  force 
or  fraud,  if  such  men  there  be,  let  them  be 
summoned  to  appear  before  the  consuls,  and 
let  their  titles  be  legally  tried  and  determined. 
There  is  no  want  of  new  laws  for  this,  we  have 
Jaws,  already  written  ;  and  they  are  not  obso¬ 
lete;  time  has  formed  no5  prescription  against 
thgnp.” 

The  majority  of  the  senate  came  into  the 
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4  It  should  be  14  years,  the  year  of  Cassius,  the  year  of 
jtii^S  immediate  successors,  and  the  present  year  being  ex¬ 
cluded  by  the  context. 

",'i  Mr.  Vertot,  I  know  not  why,  always  speaks  of  the  re¬ 
sumption  of  the  lands  either  as  a  thing  impracticable,  or 
as  not  to  be  executed  without  ruining  the  senate  and  all 
tfw  great  men;  objections  never  made  by  those  who  op¬ 
posed  the  Agrarian  law.  Appius  Claudius  himself, 
though  against  the  partition,  declares  for  the  resumption ; 
s^  did  his  father  in  Cassius’s  time,  as  likewise  Sem- 
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Opinion  of  Appius ;  so  that  the  request  of  the 
tnhime’s  was  rejected;  who,  therfeupdR* mgn- 
tafred'  at  their  disappointment,  turned  tfesir 
thoughts  wholiy  to  revenge  themselves  on  the 
author  of  it ;  and  they  agreed  to  bring  him  to 

pronius,  who  are  the  only  persbns  mentioned  by  Dumyslus, 
as  then  speaking  on  the  subject  in  the  senate. 

Though  the  younger  Appius  now  declares  for  the  re¬ 
sumption,  as  Mr.  Vertot  himself,  (following  Dionysius) 
relates,  yet  Mr.  Vertot  represents  this  Appius  saying,  that 
the  senatus-consultum  was  granted  only  to  give  the  pebple 
time  to  see  the  injustice,  and  even  impossibility  of  what 
they  demanded,  “  pour  donner  le  terns  au  peuple  de  re¬ 
connoitre  l’injustice  &  meme  {’impossibility  de  lours  pre¬ 
tensions.”  This  impossibility  can  relate  only  to  the  re¬ 
sumption  ;  the  partition  admitted  of  no  difficulty.  And 
what  made  the  resumption  so  difficult?  YVe  have  the 
Abbot’s  reasons,  where  he  speaks  of  this  affair  in  the  time 
of  Cassius  :  “  Quelque  apparence  d’equite  qu’eut  la  pro¬ 
position  de  Cassius,  on  ne  pouvoit  en  faire  une  loi,  sans 
ruiner  tout  d’un  coup  le  senat  &  la  prindpale  noblesse, 
&  sans  exciter  une  infinite  de  proces  en  garantietpartni 
toutes  les  families  de  Rome.  Why?  Lies  patriciens  'qui 
s’en  etoient  emparez  [des  terres  conquises]  les  avoient  en- 
fermees  de  murailles  :  on  avoit  elev6  dessus  dies  batiehens  : 
des  troupes  d’esclaves  faits  des  prisonniers  de  guerre  les 
cultivoient  pour  le  compte  de£  grands  de  Rome,  S?  &eja 
une  longue  prescription  couvroit  ces  usurpation'  Les 
senateurs  &  les  patriciens  n ’avoient  gtieres  d’autres  bifens 
que  ces  terres  du  public,  qui  etoient  passees  successivement 
cn  differentes  families  par  succession,  jabr  partage1, fs$u  'jsar 
9ventes  ”  Tom.  J.  p.  2b'8.  3d  Ed.  nioqqB  sni  nO 
I  cannot  find  any  authority  Mr.  Vertot  has  Pdf  saying 
that  the  senators  and  patricians ’had  hardly  atiy9@states 
but  what  they  had  got  by  usurping  the  lands  belonging  to 
,  The  public.  But  when  he  speaks  of  tltCir  usurpat’ioBS'tie- 
iitg  covered  by  lorlg'  prescription,  he  Seems  totally  ’E&’ffor- 
get  the  time  of  which  he  is  writing,  the  year  267  bDltome. 


boomt  (srij  noifcnjilsii  gidT 
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t®ial)fcfor  his  life  before  theupebpfe^orFh^y 
tlamed  a  day  for  it,  and  exhorted  all  the  citi¬ 
zens  to  be  present.  The  articles  of  the  im¬ 
peachment,  according  to  Dionysius,  were  to  be, 
that  he  had  given  pernicious  advice  against 

Cassius  proposed  the  Agrarian  law.  And  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  these  usurpations  began  till  after  the  year 
3A7,  when  Tarquin  died ;  which  Livy  makes  the  date 
whence  the  aristocrat! cal  domination  commenced,  and 
which  was  just  ten  years  before  Cassius  proposed  the  Agra¬ 
rian  law.  The  republic  was  reduced  to  a  very  low  con¬ 
dition  after  the  banishment  of  Tarquin,  by  the  desertion 
of  all  her  allies ;  nor  till  the  defeat  of  the  Latines  in 
35 7,  had  she  quiet  possession  of  land  enough  for  the  pa- 
Juucians  to  form  out  of  it  such  considerable  estates  for 
j ^themselves,  as  Mr.  Vertot  supposes  them  to  have.  So 
Sfthat  his  difficulties  arising  from  sales,  and  conveyances, 
,  and  inheritances,  and  iong  prescription,  are  all  a  dream, 

„tj-  6  E$o£ev  8v  au'roTp  woXXa  (3 ov\ev<r<xp.evoi(,  Mxn  r'ov* Altinov 
f,  vGnyarytHv  ^dvocTov  lyser,  to  Kai  p-sra  raura  ev 

r  txx.Krl<rla.  rs  dvSpo $  y.a.Trjyoprl<mvTec,  rrxpey.di\8v  rjxeiv  tzrtavTaf 
tt;  Ttp>  dtoSei^Eo-o^eyyjv  yp.eyi jv  ■fjp.epa.v,  w;  Sioitrovrag  Creep 
i  *v T8^rj<pov.  D.  H.  brh4-  P-  610. 

When  any* magistrate  designed  to  impeach  a  person  of 
a  crime  before  the  whole  people,  he  ascended  the  rostra, 
and  calling  the  people  together  by  a  crier,  signified  to 
t  t[hem,  that  upon  such  a  day,  he  intended  to  accuse  such  a 
person  of  such  a  crime  :  this  they  termed  reo  diem  dicere : 
the  suspected  party  was  obliged  immediately  to  give  sure¬ 
ties  for  his  appearance  on  the  day  prefixed,  and  in  default 
of  bail,  was  committed  to  prison. 

On  the  appointed  day,  thegptagktrate  again  ascended 
gnthe  rostra,  and,  cited  the  party  by  the  crier;  who,  unless 
g  §ome  othq* imagine. °f  equal  authority  interposed,  or  a 
o;  sufficient  ejccpse  ,was.  offered,  was  obliged  to  appp^r^or 
=9Cpyght  be  pumshf¥bfit  the  ple^ure  of  the  magistrate  y^ho 
accused  rWcir, ,  If  ,he ^pipped,  the  accuser  began  his 
9n^rge,;and,ctip^  day,  for  six^yj;  to- 

-  3(m^iii  ifo  «  ar“ 

This  intimation  they  termed  inquuitio.  The  same  was 
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the  people  j  raised  sedition  in  the  state;  of¬ 
fered  violence  to  the  sacred  persons  of  the  tri¬ 
bunes  ;  and,  when  commander  of  the  army, 
had  suffered  an  ignominious  defeat  and  a  ter¬ 
rible  slaughter  of  his  soldiers.  Never,  says 

immediately  after  expressed  in  writing,  and  then  took  the 
name  of  rogatio,  in  respect  of  the  people  who  were  to  be 
asked  or  consulted  about  it ;  and  irrogatio,  in  respect  of 
the  criminal,  as  it  imported  the  mulct  or  punishment  as¬ 
signed  him  by  the  accuser.  This  rogatio  was  publicly 
exposed  three  nundince  or  market  days  together,  for  the 
information  of  the  people.  On  the  third  market  day,  the 
accuser  again  ascended  the  rostra,  and  the  people  being 
called  together  undertook  the  fourth  turn  of  his  charge, 
and  having  concluded,  gave  the  other  party,  leave  to  enter 
upon  his  defence,  either  in  his  own  person,  or  by  his  ad¬ 
vocates. 

At  the  same  time  as  the  accuser  finished  his  fourth 
charge,  he  gave  notice  what  day  he  would  have  the  co¬ 
mitia  meet  to  receive  the  bill;  the  comitia  tributa  to  con¬ 
sider  of  mulcts,  and  the  centuriata  for  capital  punishments. 

But  in  the  meantime,  there  were  several  ways,  by 
which  the  accused  party  might  be  relieved ;  as  first,  if  the 
tribunes  of  the  commons  interposed  in  his  behalf;  or  if 
he  excused  himself  by  voluntary  exile,  sickness,  or  upon 
account  of  providing  for  a  funeral ;  or  if  he  prevailed  with 
the  accuser  to  relirlquish  his  charge,  and  let  the  cause  fall ; 
or  if  upon  the  day  appointed  for  the  comitia  the  augurs 
discovered  any  ill  omens,  and  so  forbad  the  assembly. 
Kennet,  Part  II.  B.  III.  chap.  XIX. 

Yobismet  ipsis,  pontifices,  et  vestris  liberis,  ccterisque 
civibus,  pro  vestra  auctoritate,  et  sapientia  consulere  de- 
betis.  Nam,  cum  tarn  moderata  judicia  populi  sint  a  ma- 
joribus  constituta:  primiim  ut  ne  poena  capitis  cum  pecu- 
nia  conjungatur :  deinde  ne,  nisi  pro  dicta  die,  quis  ac- 
cusetur :  ut  ter  ante  magistratus  accuset,  intermissa  die, 
quam  multam  irroget,  aut  judicet:  quarta  sit  accusatio 
trinum  nundinfim  pro  dicta  die,  qua  die  judicium  sit  fu- 
turum :  tam  multa  etiam  ad  placandum,  atque  ad  miseri- 
cordiam  reis  concessa  sunt ;  deinde  exorabilis  populus,  fa- 
cilis  suffragatio  pro  salute :  denique  etiam,  si  qua  res  ilium 


chap.  xix.  Tiie  roman  History. 

Livy,  was  a  mart,  whom  the  commons  so  much 
hated,  summoned  to  appear  in  judgment  be¬ 
fore  the  people  nunquam  ante  tarn  invisus 
plkbi  reus  ad  judicium  vocatus  fopuli  est;  nor 
did  ever  the  patricians  exert  themselves  so 
much  in  behalf  of  any  man  as  of  Appius,  the 
defender  of  the  senate,  the  asserter  of  its  dig¬ 
nity,  its  support,  its  bulwark  against  all  tri- 
bunitian  and  plebeian  tumults,  and  now  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  rage  of  the  commons,  only  for 
having  been  too  warm  in  the  contention. 

Appius  himself  was,  of  all  the  patricians, 
the  only  man  who  despised  the  tribunes,  and 
the  commons,  and  the  impeachment.  Neither 
the  menaces  of  the  plebeians,  nor  the  entrea¬ 
ties  of  the  nobles,  could  move  him  to  depart 
from  his  accustomed  manner  of  speaking,  and 
soften  the  asperity  of  his  style.  Once  he 
pleaded  his  cause,  but  more  like  an  accuser 
than  a  person  accused;  the  same  resolute, 
haughty,  disdainful  look  he  was  wont  to  have  ; 
the  same  spirit  in  his  discourse,  full  of  re¬ 
proaches  and  invectives :  insomuch  that  many 
ofthe  plebeians  feared  him  no  less  now  when  ar¬ 
raigned  at  the  bar,  than  they  had  done  when 
he  was  consul.  His  intrepidity  and  steadi¬ 
ness  so  astonished  and  disconcerted  the  tri¬ 
bunes  and  the  commons,  that,  of  their  own 
motion,  they  adjourned  the  cause  to  another 
day.  Before  this  came,  Appius 7  put  an  end  to 

djem  aut  auspiciis,  aut  excusatione  sustulit :  tota  causa  ju- 
diciumque  .  sublatiun  est.  Hcec  cum  ita  sint  in  re,  ubi 
crimen  est?  ubi  accusator?  &c.  Cic.  pro  Dom.  17. 

T  Livy  reports  that  he  died  of  some  distemper,  and  Dio- 
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bis  own  life.  When  bis  son,  who  brought  the 
dead  body  into  the  Forum,  was  beginning  to 
pronounce  a  funeral  oration  on  the  deceased, 
the  tribunes  endeavoured  to  silence  him  ;  but 
the  people,  more  moderate  and  equitable,  in¬ 
terposed,  and  would  not  suffer  that  so  great  a, 
man  should  be  hindered  from  receiving  that 
customary  honour ;  and  Livy  adds,  that  they 
heard  him  praised,  when  dead,  with  as  willing 
an  ear,  as  they  had  heard  him  accused,  when 
living ;  and  that  a  numerous  crowd  of  them 
attended  his  obsequies. 

III.  The  Romans,  during  the  remainder  of 
this  year,  were  employed  in  revenging  them¬ 
selves  on  the  ALqui  and  Sabines,  who,  taking 
advantage  of  the  civil  feuds  at  Rome,  had 
made  incursions  on  the  territory  of  the  re¬ 
public. 

In  the  following  consulship  of  Aulus  Vir- 
ginius  and  T.  Numicius,  the  business  of  the 
Agrarian  law  was  resumed.  An  alarm  from 
the  V  olsci  suspended  their  prosecution  of  it,  but 
in  the  end  of  the  year,  it  was  again  set  on  foot. 
And  the  multitude,  who  looked  upon  them¬ 
selves  as  oppressed  by  the  great,  to  show  their 
resentment,  absented  themselves  from  the  as- 


*  a  second  sembly,  where  T.  Quinctius*  and  Q.  Servilius 
time  cons.  were  chosen  consuls  for  the  next  year.  They 

were  raised  to  that  dignity  by  the  sole  voices 
•of  the  patricians  and  their  clients,  who,  not- 


oriw. 


nysius  says,  that  it  was  so  given  out  by  his  friends,  but 
that  in  truth  he  killed  himself. 

The  Greek  historian  does  not  admit  that  Appms  ever 


pleaded  his  cause  before  the  people.  (3'i  -3ri3  lYfO b v 
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withstanding  all  these  divisions,  constantly  ad-  nY^\fE 
dtesed  to thd  party  ;of  their  patS>6i!6.xhod  bash 
iioTo  prevent  the  breach  from  growing  wider,  Four  h  u  li¬ 
the  new  consuls,  during  all  their  year,  busied  SevenSX'y 
the  people  in  various  wars.  Servilius  had  great 
success  against  the  Sabines;  yet  his  glory  was  condCon- 
not  equal  to  what  Quinctius  gained  by  his  vie-  S^‘PB  2 
tories  over  the  united  forces  of  the  Hiqui  and  c.  64. 
Volsei.  In  the  heat  of  a  battle,  and  when  he  9.  p.  613, 
was  like  to  be  worsted  through  the  enemies’  614‘ 
superiority  in  numbers,  to  encourage  his  left 
wing  to  exert  themselves,  he  told  them  that 
his  right  wing  was  victorious,  and  by  that 
means  he  made  his  left  really  so.  He  then 
hasted  to  the  right  wing,  and  informed  them 
of  the  advantages  which  his  left  had  gained, 
and,  by  this  artful  conduct,  he  put  the  enemy 
entirely  to  the  rout.  He  defeated  them  a  se- 
»'  cond  time,  and  then  took  from  the  Volsei  the 
city  of  A ntium,  with  its  whole  territory. 

IV.  The  complaints  of  the  commons  and  Yeaiof 

A  *  ROME 

The  dissensions  at  Rome  began  afresh  in  the  cclxxxvi. 
i  consul  ship  of  Tib.  jErailius*  and  Q.  Fab  ins.  fourW- 
="(The  >  latter  was  son  of  one  of  those  three  fa-  ^edsixt>'- 


Y  mous  brothers  who  had  commanded  in  the  fort 


npon  the  Cremera. )  We  have  already  seen  consul^ 
■that  iEniitius'in  his  first  consulship  had  de-  *  a  second 
yadafed  ibn  the  partition  of  the  lands  :  the  affair 
aswas  noto  agdin  debated  in  the  senate-:  iEmilius  c.  1. 
^persisted  jnrhi^  former  opinion.  But  the  ma-  9.’ p.61’5, 
jority  of  the  senators,  and  especially  those  who  6l6‘ 
were  in  possession  of,  the  public  l^pds,  cptp- 
pwph.  oftotli.e,.  liherabty  of  JEmijius, 
whom  they  reproached  with  making  his  court 
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to  the  people  at  the  expense  of  others.  His 
colleague  Fabius,  to  quiet  the  dispute,  proposed 
an  expedient  which  at  first  displeased  neither 
party.  It  was  to  send  a  considerable  number 
of  the  poorest  plebeians,  to  people  the  city 
of  Antium,  which  had  been  almost  depopulated 
by  the  last  war ;  and  to  divide  among  them 
some  adjacent  lands,  taken  from  the  Volsci. 
This  advice  being  received  with  applause,  T. 
Quinctius,  A.  Virginius,  and  P.  Furius,  were 
without  delay  commissioned  to  settle  the  new 
colony.  But  when  the  poor  citizens  w’ere  to 
give  in  their  names  to  those  triumvirs  to  be 
enrolled,  few  of  them  appeared.  To  send  them 
to  such  distant  habitations  (they  said)  was  ba¬ 
nishing  them  from  their  country.  And  they 
chose  rather  to  live  at  Borne  in  indigence,  with 
the  hopes  of  one  day  getting  a  share  of  the 
public  lands,  than  to  be  actually  in  possession 
of  land  elsewhere ;  so  that  the  triumvirs,  to 
make  up  the  number  appointed  for  the  colony, 
were  forced  to  receive  a  mixed  crowd  of  La- 
tines,  Hernici,  and  Volsci. 

V.  And  now  Fabius  marched  an  army 
against  the  iEqui,  and  iEmilius  another  against 
the  Sabines.  The  expedition  of  the  latter  had 
nothing  remarkable  in  it;  but  the  YEqui  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Fabius,  first  bought  a  truce  ver^ 
dear,  and  then  obtained  a  peace,  on  the  con¬ 
dition  of  being  subject  to  the  republic.  ' 

Nevertheless  the  next  year,  in  the  consul¬ 
ship  of  Sp.  Posthumius  and  Q.  Servilius  *,  some 
of  the  iEqui  joined  the  old  inhabitants  of  An¬ 
trum  (who  being  deprived  of'  their  lands  had 
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taken  refuge  among  them)  ,  and.  ravaged  the  RVQarMofE 
territory  of  the  Latines.  These  faithful  allies  caxma. 
of  Rome  were  not  allowed  to  arm  in  their  own  Four  hun- 
defence,  nor  would  the  Romans  send  their  slxty" 
troops  to  defend  them.  The  senate  chose  ra- 
ther  to  appoint  a  deputation  to  the  council  of  f^tl'Coa- 
tbe  iEqui ;  and  Fabius,  who  had  made  the  sulshiP- 
peace  with  them,  was  at  the  head  of  the  em-  ]g‘p.ai.' 
bassy.  He  perceived  by  the  indirect  answers 
they  made  to  his  demands,  that  they  had  no 
intention  to  give  the  republic  satisfaction,  but 
only  to  amuse  him.  Under  pretence  therefore 
of  visiting  their  temples  and  public  buildings, 
he  examined  their  magazines  of  arms  and  pro¬ 
visions,  some  of  which  he  found  full,  and  others 
filling.  The  report  he  made  at  his  return  of 
the  preparations  for  war,  which  the  iEqui  in 
conjunction  with  the  fugitive  Antiates  were 
carrying  on,  induced  the  republic  to  choose  RYQ*pfofE 
two  consuls  for  the  next  year,  whose  names  cclxxxvih 
were  formidable  to  those  two  nations,T.  Quine-  fou/w 
tius  *,  who  had  conquered  Antium  in  his  se-  druerd  sixty‘ 
eond  consulate,  and  Q.  Fabius,  who  had  forced 
the  iEqui  to  sue  for  peace  in  his  first.  Fabius,  conJufshtp. 
who  was  ordered  to  march  against  the  AEqui,  »  a  third 
tried  first  in  vain  to  reduce  them  by  negotia-  ^na^B. 
tion.  The  two  consuls  then  joined  their  9-.p-6R83 
forces,  and  came  to  a  bloody  battle  with  the  c.  2.’ 
enemy,  near  Algidum,  fifteen  miles  from  Rome, 
but  with  little  advantage  to  either  side. 

In  the  following  consulship  of  A.  Posthu- 
mius  and  8p.  Furius,  men  little  skilled  in  the. 
business  of  war,  the  latter  commanded. til  aaimy 
against  the  A£qui,  while  the  former  stayed  be- 
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hind  to  cover  the  country.  Furius  encamped 
imprudently,  engaged  rashly  with  the  enemy, 
and  was  defeated  ;  after  which  he  was  so  closely 
besieged  by  them  in  his  camp,  that  mot  a  manb 
could  go  out  to  give  notice  at  Rome  of  his 
danger.  However,  the  senate  had  advice  of 
it,  and,  in  so  great  a  distress,  resolved  upon  an 
expedient,  never  used  but  in  cases  of  extreme 
peril.  They  gave  up  the  Roman  government 
absolutely  into  the  other  consuls  hands,  by 
these  words :  “  Let  the  consul  take  care  that 
the  republic  suffer  no  detriment.”  Videret 
consul  ncquid  respublica  detrimenti  cuperel. 
Posthumius,  who  received  this  commission, 
made  all  take  arms  who  were  able,  and  gave 
T.  Quinctius  the  command  of  the  army,  with 
the  title  of  proconsul.  As  soon  as  Quinctius 
came  within  sight  of  the  invested  camp,  the 
^Equi  left  the  attack,  and  retired  in  haste  y  but 
Furius  had  before  made  a  sally,  in  which  his 
brother  L.  Furius  and  two  cohorts,  consisting 
of  a  thousand  men,  had  been  surrounded  by 
the  enemy,  and  all  slain,  having  chosen  rather 
to  die  fighting,  than  surrender  their  arms.  The 
consul  being  now  equal  in  numbers  to  the 
enemy,  acted  upon  the  offensive,  and  obliged 
them  to  retire  into  their  own  country.  Post¬ 
humius  likewise  attacked  a  considerable  body 
of  their  pillagers  loaded  with  spoil,  and  made 
a  great  slaughter  of  them  :  and  by  these  suc¬ 
cesses  Rome  was  again  in  tranquillity. 

VI.  But  the  next  year,  when  P.  Servilius* 

iui^av  yarn  gD-ifivnamA  jlomM  ni 

*  It  is  not  absolutely  certain  in  what  monthof  they  ear-; 
the  consuls  entered  upon  their  office,  from  Brutus  td  thitf 
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Priseus  and  L.  YRbutius  Eiva  held  the  consul-  Y®ar.'?<„ 
ship-,  a  dreadful  plague  swept  away  a  multitude  ccxc. 
of  the  Roman  citizens  of  both  orders.  The  FouVihn- 
dead  were  so.  numerous,  that  the  .living  threw  srtty' 
them  into  the  Tiber,  without  burial.  Upon 
the  news  of  this  mortality,  the  fEqui  and  con- 
Tiplsci  entered  into  a  league  against  Rome,  sulshiP. 
which  they  proposed  to  besiege.  They  began  g.'p.o^' 
the  war  with  committing  hostilities  in  the  ter-  ^lv6y,B’3' 
ritories  of  the  Latines  and  Hernici.  These 
allies  applied  to  the  Roman  senate  for  succour; 
but  their  deputies  found  iEbutius  breathing 
his  last,  and  Servilius  not  far  from  death.-  How¬ 
ever  the  latter  made  himself  be  carried  to'  the 
senate-house,  whither  some  of  the  senators 

c\  ( 

likewise,  half  dead,  were  carried  in  litters  :  but 
alf  they  could  do  was  to  give  leave  to  the. 
allies  to  arm  and  defend  themselves,  and  to 
promise  them  assistance  in  better  times.  The 
Latines  and  Hernici,  not  in  a  condition  to 
take  the  field,  shut  themselves  up  in  their  towns, 
and  left  itheir  country  open  to  the  ravages  of 
the :  enerny,r;who  at  length  appeared  before 
J^gine,  ;ff»Both  the  consuls  were  now  dead,  and 
the ; greatei;  part  of  the  tribunes;  the  plague 
ha^balPri.ediPff  .Qnei  fourth  part  of  the  senators* 
andvthe  rest  wfih  the  other  nobles  v/ere  most 


tXife?  ^rvi%uiJ*  anTh^bufius  ^en'terecf^ 

tfpbb  die'  ionsbl^hjp  die  first  of  August.  It  will  appear 
iojkbe  sequel  ofdtli^)sbistot'y,)iilhat  ciOM’n  to  the  600th  yeatf. 
of  Rome,  ^  ituppth^^ 


arrtb?cpiatrtnietla«Ks  to?«'do  nasnletefpaf  the  republic  lasted. 
RmitM.  euJuiH  mob  .ouiflo  .bib  uoqu  boi-Urw  aiusiioo  ov. 
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RYoaMf£  ^iem  sick*  The  care  of  the  republic  had 
ccxc.  devolved  upon  the  sediles. 

Four  hun-  Notwithstanding  so  many  calamities,  the 
dred  sixty-  nomans  seemed  to  have  lost  nothing  of  their 
wonted  steadiness.  They  crept  to  the  ram- 
TeS'con-  partsj  and  put  a  good  face  upon  their  affairs, 
suhhip.  Those  of  the  senators  who  were  able,  mounted 
s.  p.  624.  guard  and  stood  centinels ;  and  the  city 

was  strong  on  every  side.  The  JEqui  and 
Volsei  at  length  abandoned  their  project  of  a 
siege,  and  marched  their  forces  towards  Tus- 
culum. 

J>y,  B,  s.  In  the  meantime,  the  plague  still  raging, 
the  people  turned  their  thoughts  to  divine  as¬ 
sistance  ;  all  made  their  vows  upon  the  altars  ; 
the  women  swept  the  temples  with  their  hair, 
and  continued  prostrate  in  the  presence  of  the 
gods.  From  this  time  (says  Livy)  the  pesti¬ 
lence  gradually  abated;  and  the  citizens,  re¬ 
covering  health  and  strength,  began  to  apply 
themselves  to  affairs.  Several  inter-kings  were 
successively  appointed  to  govern  the  state, 
^earof  Valerius,  the  third  day  of  his  administration 
.  ccxci.  as  inter-rex,  named  Lucretius  Tricipitinus  and 
Four  hm’-  T.  Veturius  Geminus  consuls.  They  entered 
dred  sixty-  ori  their  magistracy  before  the  middle  of  Au- 

F°hthCon  Dionysius  reports,  that  one  of  the  tribunes 
suiship.  would  have  immediately  revived  the  affair  of 
Livy,  b.  3.  j.jie  conqUered lands  ;  but  that  the  people  chose 
n.  Hat.  b.  to  defer  it  to  a  more  convenient  season,  being 

9.  p.  625. 

9  Livy  represents  the  enemy  as  quitting  the  enterprise 
through  fear  of  the  infection ;  D.  Hal.  as  repulsed  by  the 
Romans. 
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now  entirely  bent  to  revenge  the  insults  they  RYQarajfE 
had  suffered  from  the  iEqtii  and  Volsci  the  ccxci. 
last  year.  Even  those  citizens,  whom  the  laws  iiun- 
exempted  from  going  to  war,  neglected  their  d^d  Slx^‘ 
privileges,  and  voluntarily  inlisted  themselves 
for  the  service;  so  that  the  consular  armies  ^fhCon- 
were  presently  formed.  It  was  Lucretius’s  sulshiP- 
fortune  to  engage  with  the  confederates,  and 
he  gave  them  a  dreadful  overthrow  ;  they  lost 
thirteen  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty  men 
in  the  battle  and  in  their  flight  after  it ;  and 
they  were  soon  after  defeated  again  by  the 
forces  of  the  two  consuls  united.  And  thus 
the  republic  was  restored  to  her  former  flou* 
rishing  condition, 


CHAP.  XX. 

I.  During  the  absence  of  the  consuls  from  Rome ,  Terentius 
Arsa,  one  of  the  tribunes,  proposes  to  the  people,  that  there 
should  be  an  establishment  of  fixed  laws,  to  be  the  rule 
to  the  magistrates  in  deciding  causes  between  man  and  man. 

II.  Q.  Fabius,  governor  of  the  city,  warmly  opposed  it. 
Terentius  suspends  the  pursuit  of  his  design,  and,  after  the 
arrival  of  the  consuls  at  Rome,  drops  it  entirely.  III.  But 
the  affair  is  revived  in  the  succeeding  consulate  of  P.  Vo- 
lumnius  and  S.  Sulpitius.  Great  contests  about  it.  A 
stop  put  to  the  dispute  by  prodigies  and  ill  omens.  IV, 

The  law  is  again  proposed.  The  contending  parties  come  \ 

to  blows.  Quinctius  Cceso,  the  son  of  Quinctius  Cincinna- 
tus,  is  cited  before  the  commons  for  the  violent  part  he 
had  acted  in  those  scuffles.  V.  His  uncle  T,  Quinctius, 
and  his  father  L.  Quinctius,  plead  for  him.  He  is  falsely 
accused  of  murder.  The  decision  of  the  cause  is  deferred 
to  another  day ;  before  the  coming  of  which,  Cceso  banishes 
himself. 

VOL.  II. 


Q 
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I.  WHILE  Veturius  and  Lucretius  were  in 
the  field  pursuing  the  advantages  they  had 
gained  over  the  iEqui  and  Yolsci,  a  certain 
tribune  of  the  commons,  named  C.  Teren- 
tius1  Arsa  took  the  favourable  opportunity  of 
the  absence  of  those  magistrates  to  propose  a 
new  law  of  great  importance  to  the  people, 
and  tending  much  to  diminish  the  power  of 
the  nobles. 

During  the  regal  state  of  Rome,  the  sole 
will  of  the  king  had  been  instead  of  law  in  all 
private  causes.  As  the  consuls  succeeded  to 
the  regal  power,  they  likewise  succeeded  to  the 
prerogative  of  distributing  justice,  by  them¬ 
selves  or  their  patrician  substitutes.  A  few, 
and  but  few,  rules  of  law  were  written,  and 
these  were  in  the  sacred  books,  to  which  patri¬ 
cians  only  had  access.  The  people  in  general, 
wholly  occupied  in  cultivating  the  lands,  and 
rarely  coming  to  town  but  on  market-days 
about  their  domestic  concerns,  or  to  be  pre¬ 
sent  at  the  comitia  and  other  public  assemblies 
holden  only  on  those  days,  were  entirely  ignor 
rant  of  the  science  of  law. 

Terentius,  in  his  harangue  to  the  people, 
urged  with  great  vehemence  that  the  consular 
authority  was  excessive,  and  insupportable  in 
a  free  city.  That  the  consuls,  independent 
and  uncontrolled  themselves,  turned  all  the 
terror  and  penalties  of  the  laws  against  the 
plebeians.  That  the  state,  by  the  erection  of 
the  consular  magistracy  in  the  place  of  the 


»•  »  *.(<  .Win  .  /it  .  yd  tA.cl  iCO-T 

1  Livy  calls  him  Terentillus. 
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regal,  had  only  got  two  kings  instead  of  ohe. 
“  But  (he  added)  to  put  an  end  to  this  des¬ 
potic  sway  of  the  consuls,  he  would  prefer  a 
bill  for  irapowering  five  of  the  best  men  in  the 
republic  to  form  a  body  of  laws,  whereby  those 
magistrates  should  themselves  be  governed,  so 
that  for  the  future  they  should  not  give  their 
will  for  law,  nor  exercise  any  authority  over 
their  fellow-citizens,  but  what  those  very  citi¬ 
zens  should  entrust  them  with.” 

II.  The  nobles  (says  Dionysius)  were  ter¬ 
ribly  alarmed  with  the  danger  of  being  con¬ 
strained  to  have  regard  to  laws  in  their  admi¬ 
nistration  of  the  public  affairs.  Q.  Fabius2, 
who  had  been  twice  consul,  was  at  this  time 
governor  of  the  city.  He  convened  the  se¬ 
nate,  and  inveighed  in  such  terms  against  both 
the  bill  and  its  author,  that  the  consuls  them¬ 
selves,  had  they  been  present,  could  not  have 
fallen  upon  the  tribune  with  greater  fury,  or 
employed  more  dreadful  menaces.  He  charged 
Terentius  with  taking  advantage  of  the  absence 
of  the  consuls,  to  strike  at  the  very  being  of 
the  republic;  adding,  “that  if,  the  year  be¬ 
fore,  while  the  plague  made  such  havoc  in  the 
city,  and  foreign  enemies  laid  waste  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  Home,  the  gods  in  their  wrath  had 
permitted  a  man  like  him  to  be  in  the  tribune- 
ship,  the  commonwealth  must  have  sunk  under 
her  heavy  calamities  :  that  doubtless  after  the 
*0  fiui  i  yj >  nil  Vd  •  ■  ;  I  •;  rxfelq 

*  Mr.  Yertot  calls  this  Fabius,  a  man  inviolably  attached 
to  the  laws  and  constitution  of' the  republic.  We  shall 
find  him,  by  and  by,  one  of  the  decemvirs  who  attempt 
to  establish  themselves  in  a  perpetual  tyranny. 
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death  of  the  consuls  he  would  have  preferred 
bills  for  abolishing  the  consular  government, 
and  in  case  of  failure  in  that  enterprise,  have 
come  at  the  head  of  the  y£qui  and  Volsci  to 
besiege  and  assault  the  city.” — Then,  address¬ 
ing  himself  to  the  other  tribunes,  and  soften¬ 
ing  his  style,  he  earnestly  entreated  them  to 
engage  their  colleague  to  suspend  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  his  design,  till  the  arrival  of  the  con¬ 
suls.  The  tribunes  complied,  and  even  did 
more  than  was  asked ;  for  they  prevailed  with 
Terentius  (as  we  shall  presently  see)  to  drop 
the  business  in  reality,  though  in  appearance 
it  was  only  deferred.  The  consuls  were  sent 
for  home. 

Lucretius  brought  with  him  to  Rome  a  pro¬ 
digious  booty;  and  the  whole  was  exposed 
during  three  days  in  the  Campus  Martius,  that 
every  man  who  had  been  plundered  by  the 
enemy  might  take  back  his  own.  This  pro¬ 
cedure  gained  the  consul  much  good-will,  ancl 
all  agreed  that  he  deserved  a  triumph  for  his 
successful  campaign.  The  triumph  was  how¬ 
ever  postponed,  lie  himself  judging  the  affair 
of  Terentius’s  bill  (then  depending)  to  be  of 
more  importance.  Several  days  was  this  de¬ 
bated  in  the  senate  and  before  the  people.  At 
length  (says  Livy)  the  tribune  yielded  to  the 
majesty  of  the  consul,  and  desisted ;  and  then 
Lucretius  and  his  army  received  their  due 
honours.  (Veturius  had  only  an  ovation*.) 

III.  Tranquillity  continued  not  long.  Fbr 
no  sooner  were  the  consuls  elect,  P.  Volura- 
nius  and  S.  Sulpicius,  entered 
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thaii  all  the  five  new  tribunes  (of  whom  Vir- 
ginius  was  the  warmest)  exerted  their  utmost 
efforts  to  get  TerentiusV  bill  passed.  Super¬ 
stition  put  some  stop  to  the  progress  of  this 
important  affair.  Earthquakes  gave  the  alarm  ; 
and  then  fiery  meteors,  and  other  phenomena, 
purely  natural,  the  vulgar  considered  as  fore¬ 
runners  of  greater  calamities.  And  when  fear 
had  once  taken  possession  of  their  minds,  spec¬ 
tres  were  seen  by  some,  supernatural  voices 
heard  by  others.  That  a  cow  had  spoke,  was 
a  tale  which  had  found  no  credit  the  last  year, 
but  now  it  was  believed ;  and  the  more  easily 
bn  account  of  a  new  prodigy,  (which  nobody 
questioned,  and  which  had  no  example  on  re¬ 
cord)  a  shower  of  raw  flesh,  of  which,  as  it  fell, 
some  greedy  flocks  of  birds  catched  a  part,  and 
the  rest  lay  long  on  the  ground  without  cor¬ 
rupting,  or  having  any  ill  smell. 

Recourse  was  presently  had  to  the  Sybilline 
books;  and  the  duumvirs  (two  patricians)  who 
had  the  care  of  them,  and  perfectly  understood 
them,  discovered  there,  that  Rome  was  by 
these  prodigies  threatened  with  an  invasion 
from  strangers,  and  that  the  Romans  would 
,b  ■ 

>l3  Mr.  Vertot  understands  Terentius’s  bill  to  have  con- 
si^e<l  of  two  distinct  articles,  the  first  for  a  limitation  of 
the  consular  authority,' which  article  he  supposes  to  have 
beeh  dropped  entirely;  the  second,  for  introducing  and 
establishing  a  body,  of  written  laws.  I  cannot  perceive 
that  any  other  limitation  of  the  consular  prerogatives  was 
jyatende^l  by  Terentiy,  than  what  that  body  of  fixed  laws, 
proposed  by  him,  would  necessarily  put  to  it,  and  what 
tneMecepiviral  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  did  actually  put 

c'.s.Hqh;?  .?.  h'M  '  :  .* 
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do  well  to  avoid  civil  discord.  To  support  the 
prediction,  hasty  tidings  came  from  the  Her- 
nici,  that  the  ACqui  and  Volsci,  in  concert 
with  the  new  colony  of  Ant.ium,  were  pre¬ 
paring  to  attack  the  republic.  The  tribunes 
laughed  both  at  the  prediction,  and  at  the  im¬ 
portant  news ;  and  accused  the  senators  (not 
without  reason)  of  inventing  both,  to  stave  off 
the  affair  of  Terentius’s  bill.  And  when  the 
senate  had  ordered4  levies  to  be  made  for  the 

4  Dionysius  says  nothing  of  the  intelligence  from  the 
Hernici,  or  the  consequent  order  for  levies  of  soldiers. 
He  represents  (B.  10.  p.  629.)  the  senate  and  tribunes  as 
gravely  conferring  about  the  measures  proper  to  be  taken 
for  guarding  the  state  against  the  unknown  dangers 
threatened  by  the  bad  omens.  He  adds,  that  the  assembly 
agreed  upon  the  expediency  of  concord  in  the  admini¬ 
stration  of  the  public  affairs  ;  but  could  not  agree  upon  the 
means  to  effect  that  concord.  Must  the  nobles  yield  to  the 
tribunes,  or  the  tribunes  to  the  nobles?  The  consuls  and  the 
chief  senators  alleged  that  the  tribunes,  by  attempting 
innovations  in  the  government,  ought  to  be  deemed  the 
authors  of  all  the  civil  feuds.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tri¬ 
bunes  charged  the  consuls  and  the  patricians  with  being 
the  sole  causes  of  the  disturbances,  by  their  unreasonable 
opposition  to  a  wholesome  bill,  which  tended  only  to  esta¬ 
blish  a  just  equality  among  the  citizens.  Finding  their  re¬ 
monstrances  ineffectual,  they  had  recourse  to  the  people. 

The  same  historian  reports,  that  in  the  assembly  to 
which  the  tribunes  proposed  the  law,  there  were  many 
of  the  elder  senators  as  well  as  of  the  younger,  who  de¬ 
livered  studied  speeches  against  it,  and  that  the  debate 
lasted  several  daj7s ;  till  the  tribunes,  vexed  at  the  loss  of 
so  much  time,  refused  to  hear  any  more  remonstrances, 
and  appointed  a  day  for  corning  to  a  final  determination 
upon  the  question ;  and  when  they  had  exhorted  all  the 
plebeians  to  be  then  present,  in  order  to  give  their  suf¬ 
frages  by  tribes,  they  dismissed  the  assembly.  That,  after 
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war,  and  the  consuls,  erecting  their  tribunal  Year  of 

o  R,  O  M  E 

in  the  Forum,  would  have  performed  their  ccxcii. 
commission,  the  tribunes  interposed.  If  the  iwhun- 
lictor  laid  hold  of  any  citizen,  who  refused  to  dredsixty- 
give  his  name,  the  tribunes,  aided  by  the 
multitude,  set  him  free.  Consulship. 

IV.  Nor  did  these  plebeian  magistrates  use 
more  violence  to  hinder  the  levies,  than  the 
nobles  did  to  hinder  the  passing  of  the  law ; 
which  was  constantly  proposed  every  comitial 
day,  and  was  now  couched  in  words  to  this 
effect :  “  that  the  people,  in  lawful  comitia ,  d.  Hal.  b. 
should  depute  ten  persons,  venerable  for  their  10,  p’  629' 
age  and  prudence,  and  whose  sole  ambition 
was  true  glory,  to  form  a  body  of  laws  for 
regulating  both  public  and  private  affairs  ;  that 


this,  the  consuls  and  most  considerable  men  of  the  patri¬ 
cians  inveighed  in  very  sharp  terms  against  the  tribunes, 
and  protested  that  they  would  never  suffer  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  new  laws,  which  had  not  first  passed  the  appro¬ 
bation  of  the  senate.  They  said,  (p.  630.)  “  that  laws 
were  a  sort  of  compact  between  all  the  members  of  a 
state,  and  not  rules  dictated  by  one  part  of  it  only.  That 
when  a  part,  the  ignoble  and  worse  part,  took  upon  them 
to  prescribe  laws  to  the  noble  and  better,  destruction 
must  inevitably  be  the  consequence.  What  right  (said 
they)  have  you  tribunes,  to  enact  laws  or  to  abrogate 
laws  ;  your  authority  is  but  an  emanation  from  that  of  the 
senate  ?  The  purpose  of  your  institution  was  only  to  suc¬ 
cour  the  poor  citizens  when  oppressed;  and  this  privilege 
was  granted  conditionally  that  you  should  attempt  nothing 
further,  and  you  have  forfeited  this  privilege  by  the 
changes  you  have  made  with  regard  to  the  comitia  held 
for  your  elections,”  &c.  Vid.  supr.  p.  196.  The  histo¬ 
rian  adds,  that  after  these  expostulations  they  had  re¬ 
course  to  violence,  and  that  Cseso  was  their  chief  instru¬ 
ment,  &c. 
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Porty-iiinth 

Consulship 

Livy,  B.  3. 
c.  11. 


Ibid. 

I).  Hal.  B. 

10.  p.  630. 


these  laws,  when  compiled,  should  be  proposed 
to  an  assembly  of  the  people ;  and,  when  ap- 
proved  and  enacted  by  the  people,  should  be 
fixed  up  in  the  Forum,  to  the  end  that  every 
man  might  know  what  were  his  own  rights 
and  what  the  rights  of  the  annual  magis¬ 
trates.  ” 

As,  in  these  assemblies*  headstrong  teme¬ 
rity  and  violence  prevailed,  and  there  was  no 
room  for  sober  and  deliberate  counsel,  the 
,  elder  senators  seldom  appeared  there ;  and 
the  consuls  for  the  most  part  kept  away  for 
fear  of  exposing  the  dignity  of  their  office  to 
affronts.  The  conduct  of  the  opposition  to 
the  tribunes  they  generally  left  to  the  young, 
rash,  audacious  nobles.  Conspicuous  among 
these  was  Quinctius  Cseso,  a  person  of  high 
birth,  (being  the  son  of  Quinctius  Cincinnatus) 
approved  courage  in  war,  and  of  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  size  and  strength  of  body.  With  these 
advantages  he  had  the  talent  of  oratory.  The 
republic  could  not  boast  of  a  braver  soldier,  or 
a  readier  speaker.  This  youth,  when  encir¬ 
cled  with  his  band  of  nobles,  as  if  his  strength 
and  eloquence  had  invested  him  with  all  con¬ 
sular  and  even  dictatorial  power,  stood  forth 
the  bulwark  of  the  senate ;  and  not  only  sus¬ 
tained  the  most  stormy  efforts  of  the  tribunes, 
but  frequently  drove  them  and  all  their  ple¬ 
beians  out  of  the  Forum.  Whoever  offered  to 
resist  did  not  fail  to  be  severely  treated,  strip¬ 
ped  of  his  clothes,  and  sent  away  naked:  so 
that  the  tribunes  plainly  saw  their  bill  was 
lost  if  Cacso  were  suffered  to  go  on  at  this  rate. 
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Four  of  them  he  had  quite  disheartened  by  his  RYQar0fE 
everbearing  violences  :  but  Virgihius,  who  had  ccxcn* 
a  spirit  not  easy  to  be  daunted,  cited  him  to  ^i/hnal 
trial  before  the  people,  on  a  capital  accusation.  dr<d  -ixt^ 
Caeso,  rather  enraged  than  terrified  by  this 
affront,  became  more  insolent  and  audacious  c°C£id*hiP- 
than  ever  in  the  war  he  made  upon  the  ple¬ 
beians  and  their  tribunes.  His  accuser,  dur¬ 
ing  the  interval  between  the  summons  and  the 
day  for  trial,  gave  him  free  scope  to  hurt  him¬ 
self,  and  frequently  proposed  the  bill,  not  in 
hopes  of  passing  it,  but  to  provoke  the  young 
man  to  furnish,  by  new  misdemeanors,  more 
matter  for  his  impeachment,  which  he  failed 
not  to  do ;  and  every  odious  thing  done  or 
said  by  any  of  the  other  young  patricians,  was 
imputed  to  Caeso ;  who,  nevertheless,  conti¬ 
nued  forcibly  to  hinder  the  passing  of  the  bill 
into  a  law.  At  length  Virginius,  addressing 
himself  to  the  plebeians  assembled,  “  You  see, 

Romans,  that  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  ob¬ 
tain  that  law  you  so  much  desire,  while  Caeso 
continues  a  citizen  of  Rome.  But  why  do  I 
speak  of  that  law  ?  He  stands  in  the  way  of 
your  liberty;  and,  in  pride,  surpasses  all  the 
Tarquins  that  ever  lived.  This  youth,  so  au¬ 
dacious  and  violent  while  only  a  private  citi¬ 
zen,  must  doubtless  make  an  excellent  magis¬ 
trate.  What  think  you  ?  Shall  we  patiently 
wait  till  we  see  him  consul  or  dictator  ?” 

=' At  these  words  many  from  among  the  mul¬ 
titude,  and  especially  those  who  had  been 
roughly  treated  by  Caeso,  vehemently  called 
out '  to' the  tribune  to  persist  in  the  prosecu- 
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Year  o  tion  of  the  delinquent,  and  to  do  his  utmost  to 

ROME,...  x 

ccxcii.  bring  him  to  condign  punishment. 

Fou/hifn-  V.  The  day  for  the  trial  came ;  and  the 
plebeians  in  general,  by  their  warmth  and  ear- 
Forty-ninth  nestness,  seemed  to  think  that  their  liberty  de- 
L°"yUghgP'  pended  on  the  condemnation  of  Ceeso.  Urged 
c- 12.  therefore  by  necessity,  he,  with  much  inward 
indignation,  went  about5  soliciting  the  favour 
even  of  the  meanest  among  them.  His  rela¬ 
tions  and  friends  made  themselves  his  advocates 
to  the  assembly ;  yet  they  did  not  attempt  to 
clear  him  of  the  violences  laid  to  his  charge, 
but  answered  the  invectives  of  the  tribunes 
against  him  by  expatiating  on  his  real  merit. 
His  uncle,  T.  Quinctius,  after  recounting  the 
honours  which  he  himself  and  others  of  the 
Quinctian  name  had  acquired  by  their  exploits, 
affirmed  that  neither  his  family  nor  even  the 
Roman  state  had  ever  produced  a  finer  genius, 
or  a  warrior  of  more  consummate  bravery  than 
Caeso ;  whom,  when  he  served  under  him,  he 
had  often  seen  behave  himself  so  gallantly  in 
fight  that  he  had  marked  him  for  the  prime 
soldier  in  the  army.  Sp.  Furius  (who  had  been 
consul  in  289)  bore  testimony  to  the  success- 

5  This  is  Livy’s  account. 

Dionysius,  p.  631,  says  nothing  of  the  timorous  and 
submissive  behaviour  of  Caeso ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that 
when  he  was  called  upon  to  plead,  he  refused  to  own  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  assembly,  offering  at  the  same  time  to 
submit  himself  to  the  judgment  of  the  consuls,  whom  he 
regarded  as  his  only  lawful  judges. 

And  this  historian  introduces  no  other  advocate  plead¬ 
ing  for  Caeso,  but  his  own  father,  L.  Quinctius  Cincinna¬ 
ti,  into  whose  mouth  he  puts  the  substance  of  all  that 
Livy  imputes  to  other  speakers. 
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ful  valour  which  Caeso  had  exerted,  when  sent  RYQayfE 
by  his  uncle  Titus  to  rescue  him  and  his  army  ccxcu. 
out  of  imminent  danger.  Lucretius,  one  of  Fourhun- 
the  last  year's  consuls,  covered  with  fresh  lau-  dred  slxty- 
rels,  shared  his  glory  with  Caeso,  enumerating 
his  many  valiant  deeds  both  in  expeditions  Consulsh5P- 
and  in  pitched  battles;  and  he  admonished 
the  assembly  to  make  it  their  choice,  that  a 
young  man  of  so  excellent  natural  endowments, 
and  who  could  not  but  be  a  valuable  posses¬ 
sion  to  any  state  to  which  he  should  belong, 
might  rather  be  a  citizen  of  Rome  than  of  any 
other  city.  He  added,  that  increase  of  years 
would  gradually  diminish  in  him  that  indiscreet 
ardour  and  too  forward  boldness  which  gave 
offence,  and  that  experience  would  teach  him 
the  only  thing  he  wanted,  prudence.  And 
he  pressed  them  therefore  that  they  would 
suffer  to  grow  old  among  them  so  great  a  ge¬ 
nius,  whose  faults  were  decaying  and  virtues 
ripening 

L.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus  pleaded  likewise 
for  his  son,  not  by  extolling  his  merit  (for  he 
feared  lest  that  would  serve  only  to  exasperate 
his  enemies)  but  by  humbly  entreating  the  as¬ 
sembly  to  impute  his  errors  to  his  youth,  and 
to  forgive  them  for  the  sake  of  his  father,  whom 
no  man  could  accuse  of  having  injured  them 
in  any  instance  by  word  or  deed. 

Virginius,  perceiving  that  the  multitude  d.  Hai  b. 
were  softened  towards  the  accused  by  these  in-  P 
tercessions,  and  the  merit  of  the  intercessors, 
and  fearing  that  if  Caeso  escaped  with  impu¬ 
nity,  the  young  nobles  would  become  more  in- 
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RYoaiMfE  so*ent  ^an  ever>  answered  Cincinnatus, “  That 
ccxcii.  his  son  was  the  more  inexcusable,  for  his  hav- 
Fou'r  bun-  ing  had  the  example  of  so  good  a  father, 
whereby  to  regulate  his  conduct,  and  having 
Forty-ninth  totally  neglected  to  follow  it.”  He  added. 
Consulship.  You,  Lucius  Quinctius,  are  doubtless  in  a 
great  measure  ignorant  of  the  crimes  and  mis¬ 
demeanors  of  this  unworthy  son,  who  is  no  less 
a  reproach  to  you,  than  a  plague  to  his  coun¬ 
try  :  but,  that  you  may  be  better  acquainted 
with  his  character,  please  to  hear  a  relation  of 
one  of  his  noble  deeds,  and  compare  it  with 
those  his  exploits  in  war  that  have  gained  him 
so  much  glory ;  and  let  the  assembly  judge 
whether  it  be  advisable  to  show  indulgence  to 
such  a  citizen.” 

d.  Hal.  b.  Then  calling  upon  one  Volscius,  (who  stood 
Lb/,’B.J3.  prepared  to  act  a  part  which  had  been  con- 
^  13,  certed  between  them)  he  bid  him  recount  what 
he  knew  of  Caeso’s  behaviour.  Volscius6,  di¬ 
recting  his  speech  to  the  people,  said,  “  I  could 
have  wished  it  had  been  in  my  power  sooner 
to  bring  my  complaint  for  the  death  of  a  most 
dear  brother  whom  Caeso  murdered.  It  was 
in  the  consulship  of  L.  yEbutius  and  P.  Servi- 
lius,  when  Rome  was  afflicted  with  the  plague. 
Returning  home  one  evening,  my  brother  and 
I,  from  a  friend’s  house  where  we  had  supped, 
we  met  Caeso  with  some  of  his  libertine  com- 

6  Dionysius  makes  this  Volscius  to  be  one  of  the  present 
tribunes.  Livy  says  he  had  some  years  before  been  tri¬ 
bune.  According  to  Pighius  there  was  a  Volscius  among 
the  tribunes  in  the  consulship  of  iEbutius  .and  Servilius, 
when  the  pretended  quarrel  is  said  to  have  happened. 
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panions,  who  together  had  been  making  a  de¬ 
bauch.  They  at  first  attacked  us  with  abusive 
language,  such  as  young  men  full  of  wine  are 
>vpnt  to  employ  when  they  would  insult  poor 
citizens  whom  they  despise.  My  brother  an¬ 
swering  one  of  them  as  a  man  of  spirit  would 
dp,  Caeso  instantly  knocked  him  down,  and 
with  his  fists  and  his  feet  so  bruised  him,  that 
he  ,  (not  perfectly  recovered  of  the  epidemic 
sickness  with  which  he  had  been  seized)  re¬ 
mained  half  dead  upon  the  ground.  I  had 
him  conveyed  home  in  men’s  arms,  he  died 
presently  after,  and  it  was  judged  that  he  died 
of  the  blows  he  had  received.  I  could  not 
carry  my  complaints  to  the  consuls,  they  dying 
the  same  year  of  the  plague.  Their  successors, 
L.  Lucretius  and  T.  Veturius,  were  a  long  time 
in  the  field.  At  their  return  I  cited  Caeso 
several  times  to  appear  before  them :  but  in¬ 
stead  of  justice  I  got  nothing  from  him  but 
blows.” 

The  story  blew  the  people  up  to  such  a 
rage,  that  some  of  them  seemed  disposed,  with- 
put  examining  into  the  truth  of  the  fact,  to 
kill  Caeso  upon  the  spot.  The  consuls,  and 
even  the  tribunes  themselves,  gave  a  check  to 
this  extravagance.  But  Virginias  commande^ 
to  lay  hold,  on  Caeso  and  carry  him  to  prison, 
there  to  be  detailed,  till  he  should  be  brought 
to  trial  for  his  life  on  Volscius’s  accusation. 
The  patricians  forcibly  opposed  the  execution 
of  this  order,  and  Tit.  Quinctius  remonstrated 
to  the  assembly,  that  it  was  utterly  illegal.^ 
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heard  and  uncondemned,  though  he  were  ac¬ 
cused  of  a  capital  crime.  Virginius  answered 
that  he  had  no  intention  to  punish  Casso  be¬ 
fore  condemnation,  but  that  his  person  ought 
to  be  secured  in  prison  to  the  day  of  trial,  that 
the  Roman  people  might  have  it  in  their  power 
to  inflict  due  punishment  on  a  murderer.  The 
other  tribunes,  being  appealed  to,  took  a 
middle  way  ;  they  agreed  that  Caeso  should  not 
be  imprisoned,  he  should  give  security  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  judgment  on  the  day  appointed.  It 
was  referred  to  the  senate,  to  name  the  sum 
in  which  each  surety  should  be  bound ;  and 
Casso  was  held  in  arrest  in  the  Forum,  during 
the  deliberation  of  the  fathers  on  this  matter ; 
they  fixed  the  sum  at  three  thousand  asses7. 
It  being  left  to  the  tribunes  to  determine  the 
number  of  the  sureties,  they  demanded  ten; 
and  accordingly  ten  were  bound  for  Caeso’s 
appearance,  and  he  released.  This  was  the 
first  instance  of  security  given  to  the  public 
for  appearance.  Caeso,  that  very  night,  left 
Rome,  and  retired  into  Hetruria. 

When  the  day  fixed  for  the  trial  came,  it 
■was  urged,  that,  Caeso  having  banished  him¬ 
self,  all  proceedings  ought  to  be  stopped ; 
Virginius  nevertheless  held  the  comitia :  but 
the  other  tribunes  being  appealed  to,  dismissed 
the  assembly.  The  surety  money  was  how¬ 
ever  rigorously  exacted. 

Quinctius  Cincinnatus  would  not  permit 
the  other  sureties  to  be  sufferers;  and,  to 


7  About  Ql.  135.  gd.  Arbutlmot. 
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satisfy  the  whole  demand,  sold  the  better  part  RY^arMof 
of  his  estate,  retiring  to  a  poor  cottage  on  the  ccxcu. 
further  side  of  the  Tiber,  where  with  his  own  Fou/imn- 
hands  he  cultivated  a  few  acres  of  land,  which,  dredskty- 
from  his  name,  were  afterwards  called  the 
Quinctian  Meadows.  ConsaisMp. 


CHAP,  XXL 

I.  The  patricians  continue  steady  in  their  opposition  to  the 
bill,  and  conduct  themselves  in  that  opposition  with  more  art 
than  they  had  hitherto  done.  The  tribunes,  not  able  to  carry 
their  point,  spread  false  reports  injurious  to  the  senate  and 
the  whole  body  of  the  nobles . 


I.  THE  tribunes,  elated  by  their  new  victory,  d.  h»i.  b. 
believed  themselves  now  secure  of  getting  Te-  lw/,'b.  s. 
rentius’s  bill  passed.  They  imagined,  that  the  c'  I4‘ 
patricians,  intimidated  by  the  banishment  of 
Cieso,  would  infallibly  stoop  to  them ;  and 
they  flattered  themselves  the  more  readily  with 
this  hope,  because  the  elder  senators  (who 
kept  pretty  much  out  of  sight)  seemed  to  yield 
to  them  the  possession  of  the  government. 

Vain  was  their  hope;  they  were  totally  disap¬ 
pointed.  For  the  younger  nobles,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  late  companions  of  Cseso,  had  lofjt 
nothing  of  their  boldness  ;  their  anger  agaip^fe 
the  commons  was  augmented,  and  they  hpd 
learnt  to  guide  its  fury  more  artfully  thap  be-  j 

fore.  Whenever  the  law  was  proposed, ?  and 
the  tribunes,  by  attempting  to  remove  them  - 

from  the  assembly* Jiad  furnished  them  with  a 
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Year  of,  pretextfor  violence,  they  attacked  those  ple- 
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ccxCii.  beian  magistrates  m  such  a  manner,  that  no 
Fou/w  one  of  the  assailants  could  be  singled  out,  as 
more  guilty  than  any  other.  The  people  com- 
Fortyninth  plained,  that,  instead  of  one  Caeso,  they  had 
Consulship.  now  to  w]'th  a  thousand.  In  the  interme¬ 
diate  days,  when  the  law  was  not  in  question, 
no  men  more  peaceable  and  gracious  than 
these  young  nobles ;  they  courteously  saluted 
the  plebeians,  accosted  them  familiarly,  invited 
them  to  their  houses,  frequented  the  Forum  to— 
assist  them  in  their  causes,  and  even  permitted -  *1 
the  tribunes,  unmolested,  to  hold  councils  of  the 
commons,  and  do  any  business  they  pleased, 
that  of  the  law  only  excepted:  nay,  without 
so  much  as  throwing  out  a  word  of  contradic- 
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tion,  they  suffered  those  plebeian  magistrates 
to  be  rechosen,  for  the  coming  year,  to  the 
same  office ;  condescensions  and  compliances 
by  which  they  gradually  softened  the  multi¬ 
tude,  and  blunted  the  edge  of  their  zeal  for  the 
law :  and  by  this  various  management,  they 
effectually  defeated  every  attempt  to  get  it 
passed,  throughout  the  whole  year  ofVolum- 
nius  and  Sulpicius. 

These  consuls  gave  place  to  P.  Valerius  and 
C.  Claudius  (brother  of  Appius  who  killed 
himself),  but  the  bill  continued  to  be  the  sole 
object  of  the  public  attention.  The  more  the 
young  nobles  insinuated  themselves  into  the 
affections  of  the  plebeians,  the  more  did  the 
tribunes  endeavour  to  instil  into  the  minds  of 
the  same  plebeians  suspicions  of  those  nobles, 
by  loading  them  with  calumnies.  They  gave 
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out,  “  That  there  was  a  conspiracy  on  foot ; 
that  Caeso  Quinctius  was  actually  in  Rome ; 
that  measures  were  concerted  to  murder  the 
tribunes  and  massacre  the  commons.  That 
the  elder  nobles  hadcommissioned  the  younger 
to  suppress  the  tribunitian  power,  that  so  the 
republic  might  be  restored  to  the  same  form  of 
government  in  which  it  was  before  the  seces¬ 
sion.” 

This  is  Livy’s  account  (and  it  is  all  that  he 
says)  of  the  management  of  the  tribunes  to 
render  ineffectual  the  artifices  of  the  young 
patricians  with  regard  to  the  plebeians  ;  and 
there  is  nothing  incredible  or  extraordinary  in 
this  account.  When  discord  prevails,  and  fac¬ 
tion  runs  high,  in  a  city  or  a  state,  such  slan¬ 
derous  reports,  lies  of  a  day,  are  common 
But  Dionysius  (incited  perhaps  by  his  passion 
for  speech-making,  or  a  desire  to  please  the 
Claudian  family)  has  expatiated  on  this  mat¬ 
ter,  and  given  us  a  long  tale,  the  most  material 
circumstance  of  which  seems  equally  incredi¬ 
ble  and  ridiculous  ;  and  the  introduction  to  his 
tale  is  very  well  suited  to  it.  Rome,  says  he, 
was  threatened  with  a  more  terrible  war  from 
the  neighbouring  powers  than  it  had  ever  yet 
sustained.  And  this  danger  it  was  brought 

2$  I  {.A/  '  »  7  ’  - 1  *  L*  I  *  :  '■  1 
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!  Mr.  Rollin  thinks  it  not  improbable  that  the  tribunes 
had  received  some  imperfect  information  of  the  conspi¬ 
racy  which  presently  after  broke  out,  and  of  which  Her- 
donius  the  Sabine  was  the  conductor;  and  that,  by  their 
hatred  to  the  patricians,  they  were  carried  to  suspect 
these,  their  domestic  adversaries,  of  the  mischievous  de¬ 
signs  formed  by  a  foreign  enemy. 
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into  by  its  intestine  divisions,  conformably  to 
the  prediction  of  the  sybilline  oracles,  and  the 
forewarnings  of  heaven  by  the  last  year’s  pro¬ 
digies,  the  spectres,  miraculous  voices,  shower 
of  raw  flesh,  &c.  [What  the  cow  said,  was 
spoken  the  year  before.] 

The  tribunes,  perceiving  that  the  consul 
Claudius  had  inherited  that  implacable  hatred 
of  his  family  to  the  commons,  and  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  oppose  their  demands  with  all  his 
power  ;  and  finding  the  faction  of  the  young 
nobles  too  strong  to  be  quelled  by  force, 
especially  since  these,  by  their  caresses  and 
soothing  arts,  had  conciliated  to  them  many  of 
the  plebeians,  and  cooled  their  ardour  for  pass¬ 
ing  the  law ;  they,  in  order  to  strike  a  terror 
into  the  plebeians,  [so  gained]  and  to  get  the 
better  of  Claudius,  impudently  contrived  the 
following  stratagem.  Having  first  alarmed  the 
multitude,  by  spreading  abroad  various  ru¬ 
mours,  all  importing  mischief  that  hung  over 
the  state,  the  five  tribunes  sitting  in  the  Fo¬ 
rum  from  morning  to  night,  and  seeming  full 
of  anxious  care,  held  consultations,  to  which 
they  admitted  no  other  person.  This  part 
acted  for  some  days,  they  forged  a  letter,  and 
caused  it  to  be  delivered  to  them  in  the  sight 
of  all  the  people  by  a  person  unknown.  On 
reading  the  contents  they  start  from  their  seats, 
strike  their  foreheads  with  their  hands,  put  on 
looks  of  extreme  surprise  and  sorrow,  and, 
when  by  all  this  they  have  drawn  about  them 
a  numerpus  crowd,  (earnest  to  know  what  the 
letter  contained)  44  Romans,”  says  Virginius, 
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“  the  commons  of  Rome  are  in  the  utmost 
peril.  If  the  gods,  protectors  of  innocence, 
had  not  interposed,  we  had  been  inevitably  un¬ 
done.  Be  pleased  to  remain  here  till  we  have 
acquainted  the  senate  with  our  intelligence, 
that  so  all  may  unite  in  taking  measures  for 
the  preservation  of  the  republic.”  This  said, 
away  they  went  to  the  consuls.  While  the 
consuls  assembled  the  senators,  various  were 
the  discourses  and  imaginations  of  the  people 
in  the  Forum,  concerning  the  contents  of  the 
letter.  The  emissaries  of  the  tribunes,  follow¬ 
ing  their  instructions,  put  about  reports  ex¬ 
pressly  contrived  for  the  occasion.  The  rest 
believed  and  spoke  each  man  according  to  his 
fears.  Some  said,  the  letter  doubtless  import¬ 
ed,  that  Caeso  Quinctius  had  been  chosen  ge¬ 
neral  of  the  iEqui  and  Volsci,  and  was  coming 
with  a  numerous  army  to  attack  Rome.  Others 
knew  for  certain,  that  Caeso's  business  was 
only  to  crush  the  commons  of  Rome,  deprive 
them  of  their  privileges,  and  abolish  the  tri- 
buneship  ;  and  that  "with  the  universal  consent 
of  the  patricians,  he  had  undertaken  to  do  this 
by  the  means  of  a  foreign  army.  No,  (said 
others)  not  all  the  patricians  are  in  the  con¬ 
spiracy,  but  the  younger  of  them  only;  and 
many  affirmed  that  Caeso  was  not  coming,  but 
was  already  in  the  city,  though  concealed,  and 
was  actually  contriving  with  his  associates  to 
seize  the  fortresses  and  all  the  advantageous 
posts. 

The  senate  being  assembled,  Virginius,  in 
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the  name  of  the  whole  college  of  tribunes,  de¬ 
livered  himself  in  words  to  this  effect  :  o 

“Many  rumours,  conscript  fathers,  have 
of  late  prevailed  in  the  city,  concerning  sortie 
great  evil  with  which  we  are  threatened ;  but 
as  they  were  uncertain  and  devoid  of  proof, 
we  durst  not  report  them  to  you,  lest  our  so 
doing  should  raise  a  commotion,  and  you  should 
think  us  more  hasty  and  rash  than  prudent. 
We  did  not  however  neglect  these  rumours, 
but  used  our  best  endeavours  to  discover  the 
ground  of  them.  At  length  the  divine  provi¬ 
dence,  perpetual  guardian  of  this  republic,  has 
brought  to  light  the  hidden  counsels  of  im¬ 
pious  men.  We  have  just  received  a  letter 
from  strangers,  who  have  showed,  that  they 
have  a  true  affection  for  us,  and  whom  we  shall 
hereafter  name  to  you.  Our  foreign  intelli¬ 
gence  agrees  exactly  with  the  rumours  at 
home*  The  danger  presses ;  measures  toward 
it  must  be  immediately  taken  ;  hut  we  resolved 
i(as  was  fitting)  to  lay  the  matter  open  to-  yOit, 

,  before  we  inform  the  people  of  it.  3'd 

,  ft  Know  then,  that  there  is  a  conspiracy 
formed  against  the  commons  of  Rome,  by 
persons  of  distinction  ;  among  whom,  -  it  is 
said,  there  are  some,  not  many,  of  the  elder 
senators ;  that  the  greater  number  of  the5  Con- 
aspirators  are  knights,  not  yet  received  into  the 
g  senate,  and  whom  it  is  not  yet  time  to  men- 
j-  tipii  by  name.  They  are  resolved  ^soWe^are 
f-pjfprmed)  to  take  the  opportunity  of  some 
night  to  attack  us  in  our  sleep.  Breaking 
aiid&igoisb  os  io  gjodloa  sdi  no  softBog 
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into  our  houses,  they  are  to  cut  the  throats  of 
the  tribunes,  and  of  all  those  plebeians  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  by  a  zeal  for  "the 
liberty  of  the  people.  And  when  we  jareomce 
taken  off,  they  think  they  shall  easily  prevail 
with  you  to  revoke,  by  an  unanimous  decree, 
all  the  concessions  you  have  made  to  the  com¬ 
mons.  And,  as  they  saw  that  a  considerable 
number  of  foreign  soldiers  would  be  necessary 
for  the  execution  of  this  design,  they  have  as¬ 
sociated  in  their  enterprise  one  of  your  exiles, 
Caeso  Quinctius,  and  have  made  him  the  chief 
conductor  of  it;  a  man  whom,  though  convicted 
of  sedition  and  murder,  some,  here  present, 
rescued  from  punishment  by  contriving  his 
escape  from  Rome.  To  him  the  conspirators 
have  promised  magistracies  and  honours,  and 
.other  rewards  of  his  noble  exploits.  He,  on 
:;hi&  part,  has  engaged  to  bring  to  their  assist- 
lance,  of  the  JEqui  and  Volsci,  such  a  force  as 
they  want  In  a  short  time  he  is  to  be  here 
with  some  of  the  most  daring  of  them,  whom 
he  is  to  introduce  into  the  city,  not  all  together, 
but  secretly  one  by  one,  or  in  small  numbers 
successively*  ?. The  rest  are  soon  to  follow,  and, 
.when  we  the  tribunes  are  slain,  fall  without 
mercy  upon  every  poor  plebeian,  who  shall 
offer  to  defend  his  liberty.  3 Hi  t  « f  ,  •  luicrm 
9d*  H  In  this  extremity  of  danger  we  have 
cxrnrse  temyou^  conscript  fathers,  and  conjure 
aypu-:.  by  aU  fthafc  is  most  sacred,  not  to  abandon 
9l*Sjfojthe  rage  and,cr  uelty  of  these  Oiir  "Wicked 
tocaid  eus!iaJiakhig!i^4lt^^ki- 
geance  on  the  authors  of  so  detestable  an  en- 
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RYoaM°fE  terprise.  The  first  thing  we  humbly  entreat 
Bef^c'  y°u  *s  (anc*  n°thing  can  be  more  reasonable) 
Four  hun-  that  by  a  decree  you  authorize  us  tribunes  to 

dred  fifty-  ,  .  r  .  .  .  •  T 

ine,  take  mtormations  against  the  conspirators.  It 
is  surely  fitting,  that,  in  such  an  inquisition, 
Consulship,  the  persons  whose  lives  are  threatened  by  the 
u)  Hal637  be  the  inquisitors.*  If  there  be 

&  seq.  any  man  here,  who  shall  oppose  this  demand, 
he  must  either  be  out  of  his  wits,  or  deeply  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  conspiracy.” 

The  senators  were  greatly  astonished  at  this 
relation,  and  no  less  perplexed  by  the  tribunes’ 
request :  they  laid  their  heads  together,  but 
could  not  resolve  what  answer  to  make.  They 
feared  to  grant  what  the  tribunes  demanded, 
and  they  feared  to  refuse  it.  Claudius,  the 
consul,  suspecting  some  deceit,  delivered  them 
out  of  their  dilemma.  Rising  up,  he  thus  an¬ 
swered  :  “  You  are  extremely  mistaken,  Vir- 
ginius,  if  you  imagine  that  any  member  of  this 
house  is  so  foolish,  or  such  an  enemy  to  the 
people,  as  to  be  against  an  inquiry  into  the 
plot  you  speak  of  (if  any  such  plot  there  be),  or 
against  admitting  the  tribunes  into  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  inquisitors.  But,  to  tell  you  my 
mind  freely  (and  I  have  no  apprehension  of 
being  thought  one  of  the  conspirators),  I  look 
upon  this  whole  matter  as  a  pure  invention 
and  stratagem  of  your  own,  to  revenge  your¬ 
selves  on  us  for  our  opposition  to  your  bill. 
If  there  be  any  plot  on  foot,  you  are  the  plot¬ 
ters.  The  result  of  those  long  and  close  con¬ 
sultations  you  held  in  the  Forum,  was  this 
notable  scheme.  You  were  first  tb  alarm  the  peo- 
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pie  with  rumours  of  impending  danger,  and  by 
this  prepare  their  minds  to  receive  implicitly 
any  dreadful  story  you  should  afterwards  please 
to  give  out.  Then  a  person  unknown  was  to 
deliver  to  you  in  public,  a  letter  containing 
intelligence  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  com¬ 
mons  of  Rome.  Thus  furnished  with  matter  of 
complaint,  you  were  to  come  to  the  senate, 
be  very  angry,  and  demand  a  decree  empower¬ 
ing  you  to  sit  inquisitors  on  this  important  af¬ 
fair.  Thought  you,  *  If  the  patricians  reject 
our  request,  we  can  take  occasion  from  thence 
to  make  them  very  criminal  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people,  who,  exasperated  to  the  pitch  of  fury, 
will  be  ready  to  execute  whatever  we  shall 
prompt  them  to ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
patricians  grant  our  request,  we  will  then 
charge  with  treason  all  those  of  them,  old  and 
young,  who  have  shown  the  most  resolution  in 
opposing  our  measures.  The  fear  of  a  con¬ 
demnation  will  either  make  them  promise 
never  more  to  oppose  us,  or  compel  them  to 
leave  the  city.  And  thus  we  shall  reduce  our 
adversaries  to  a  very  inconsiderable  number.’ 

“  Such,  conscript  fathers,  was  the  stratagem 
formed  against  the  most  worthy  of  our  se¬ 
nators,  such  the  snares  laid  for  the  innocent 
knights.  And  that  what  I  say  is  true,  a  few 
words  will  evince. — Tell  us,  Virginius,  and 
you,  the  rest  of  the  tribunes,  all.  in  such  im¬ 
minent  peril,  who  are  those  strangers  from 
whom  you  received  your  intelligence  ?  Where 
do  they  dwell?  How  came  you  acquainted 
with  them  ?  And  how  came  they  to  be  so  well 
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MJS  acquainted,  with  pur  councils ,  apd  designs? 
ccxcui,  Why  delay  to  telLps  who  they  are  ?  Why  pro- 
Fou/hun-  raise,  Jo  name  aoughMo 

dred  fifty-  }iave  done  it  already.  And  where  is  that  man, 
who  brought  you  the  letter  you  talk  of?  Why 
Consulship,  do  not  you  produce  him,  that  we  may  examine 
him,  and  thereby  know  whether  what  you -say 
have  any  foundation  of  truth,  or  be  only  (as  I 
suspect)  a  tale  of  your  own  forging  ?  And  then 
as  to  your  domestic  intelligence,  which  agrees 
so  perfectly  well  with  your  foreign,  what  was 
it?  Who  gave  it  you?  What  makes  you  eon-* 
ceal  your  proofs,  and  not  rather  display  them 
before  us  ?  but,  in  truth,  it  is  n6t  easy  to  prove 
>vhat  never  was,  nor  is,  nor  will  be. 

“  Conscript  fathers,  the  thing  speaks  itself. 
The  tribunes  have  formed  a  plot  against  Us, 
and  they  would  cover  their  fraud,  by  pretend¬ 
ing  that  we  have  formed  one  against  dheitfi 
You  may  thank  yourselves  for  this.  You  en¬ 
couraged  them  to  it,  by  arming  those  fanatic 
magistrates  with  such  power,  as  you  suffered 
them  to  assume,  when  they  condemned  Caeso 
Quinctius,  the  brave  defender  of  the  nobles, 
upon  a  false  accusation.  Since  that  time  they 
kc$p  no  measures.  They  no  longer  point 
their  wrath  at  this  or  that  particular  senator, 
but  at  the  whole  body  of  the  patricians  ;  they 
are  for  driving  every  honest  man  out  of  Rome. 
My  advice  is,  that  you  keep  a  very  watchful 
eye  upon  these  tribunes,  as  uprin  seditious 
men,  the  contrivers  of  mischief.  And  I  shall 
cpalcp  no  difficulty  to  warn  the  people,  as  I 
warp  you.  I  shall  freely  tell  them,  that  they 
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ha®:©  nothings  t©l  feaiy  bu¥  froth  tRebhiisdfeicHis 
devices  6f  their  ovui  dedeitfUl  magistrate!*;, 
under  the  cloik  of  friendshipyafc  ^tfeeSf  greSt^§t 
posttniBBri*?  ai  oiodw  bp  A  /(bjeada  Ji  snob  oved 
The  whole  senate^highly  applauded  this  d?$- 
course  of  Claudius ;  they  would  listeti  h©  th0i4  clfc&ffii? 
to  the  tribunes ;  and  tlie  assembly  broketlp*  d.  Hai.  b. 
Virginius  with  his  colleagues  hastened  b&Ckfti  10' p 
the  people  (who  in  the  Forum  waited  theit! 
turn),  and  inveighed  most  bitterly  against  the 
consuls  and  senators.  Claudius  presently 'ap¬ 
peared,  and,  by  repeating  what  he  had  just  said 
in  the  senate-house,  convinced  all  the  sobers 
minded,  sensible  men  of  his  audience,  that  the 
pretended  plot  was  a  mere  forgery.  The 
^weaker  sort  however  continued  to  believe  it 
true;  and  as  for  the  profligate  and  ill-inten¬ 
tioned  part  of  the  multitude,  men  greedy  of 
novelties,  they  did  not  care  whether  it  were 
true  or  not :  all  they  wanted  was  a  pretext  for 
seditions  >ru  gtriom  (d  tii  at  moill  Li- 

Such  is  the  story  Dionysius  has  given  us,  of 
the  deep-laid  scheme,  the  wonderful  contri¬ 
vance  of  the  tribunes  to  prevent  any  further 
opposition  to  their  bill.  They  gravely  and 
pathetically  request  of  the  senate  to  erect  them 
into  a  court  of  inquisition  for  examining 5  ift^ 
the  treasonable  practices,  and  disposing  of 
liberties  and  lives  of  the  Roman  settatoriP  mid 
knights.  Andittoe  ground  of  this  mbdCSt 
mand  is  a  letter  which  they  pretend^1  hM§ 
received  from  some  strahgers;  hdVi&ngtMeffPdl’ 
a  plot  fprmed  iby  the  merles  lof  Mbm6sagt^d^ 
the  eominonsui)  The  senuior^  though*  the^%y 
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their  heads  together,  are  embarrassed,  and 
much  at  a  loss  for  an  answer.  But  the  consul 
Claudius  being  a  man  of  deep  penetration,  and 
a  ready  wit,  it  comes  into  his  mind  to  ask  the 
tribunes,  ‘  Who  sent  the  letter?  and  who 
brought  it  ?’  And  they  would  not  tell ;  and  so 
there  is  an  end  of  the  matter2. 

2  Mr.  Vertot  is  so  fond  of  this  story,  that  he  has  given 
himself  the  pleasure  to  improve  it.  Dionysius  imputes  to 
the  tribunes  no  other  aim  in  their  device,  but  to  terrify 
the  plebeians,  and  make  them  entertain  a  suspicion  of  those 
young  nobles  who  affected  popularity.  And  when  h'e  in- 
-troduces  Claudius  as  an  orator,  displaying  the  malice  of 
the  tribunes,  the  worst  charge  he  puts  into  his  mouth 
against  them  is  a  design  to  compel,  by  fear  of  condemna¬ 
tion,  the  most  vigorous  opponents  of  their  bill,  either  to 
desist  from  their  opposition  or  to  leave  the  city.  But  Mr. 
Vertot  roundly  asserts,  that  the  tribunes  secretly  formed 
the  dreadful  design  of  cutting  off  at  one  stroke  the  better 
part  of  the  senate,  and  of  involving  in  the  same  ruin  all 
the  patricians,  who  on  account  of  their  credit  or  riches 
were  odious  to  them  and  suspected  by  them  :  “  Ils  forme- 
rent  secretement  l’affreux  dessein  de  faire  perir  tout 
d’un  coup  la  meilleure  partie  du  senat,  &  d’envelopper 
dans  leur  ruine  tous  les  patriciens  qui  leur  etoient  odieux 
&  suspects  par  leur  credit  ou  par  leurs  ri chesses.”  The 
Abbe  forgets  that  in  those  days  the  Romans  were  not  so 
thirsty  of  civil  blood.  They  could  be  very  angry  with  one 
another,  and  belie  one  another,  and  box  and  kick,  but 
were  not  disposed  to  murder  in  their  quarrels.  And  it  is 
not  a  whit  more  probable  that  the  tribunes  projected  such 
a  terrible  slaughter  of  the  nobles,  than  that  the  nobles 
projected  a  massacre  of  the  tribunes  and  the  other  prin¬ 
cipal  men  of  the  plebeians.  Nay,  if  we  may  judge  of  the 
honesty  of  the  parties,  by  the  cause  in  dispute,  the  tri¬ 
bunes  will  have  the  advantage.  For  their  bill,  which  the 
patricians  opposed  by  illegal  violences,  was  a  very  good 
bill,  and  tending  much  to  the  benefit  of  the  commonwealth. 
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The  capitol  is  surprised  by  a  foreign  enemy,  the  plebeians 
refuse  to  arm  in  order  to  retake  it.  Valerius,  the  consul, 
overcomes  their  obstinacy,  and  the  capitol  is  recovered. 

IN  the  midst  of  these  intestine  quarrels  and  Year  of 
commotions,  the  capitol,  and  the  fortress  ad-  ccxcm. 
joining  to  it,  were  one  night  surprised  and  un¬ 
seized  by  four  thousand  five  hundred  men,  Jred  fifty- 
outlaws  and  slaves,  under  the  ‘conduct  of  a 
certain  Sabine  named  Appius  Herdonius.  He  consuisurp 
put  to  the  sword  all  the  Romans  he  could  find  Livy,  b.  3. 
there,  who  refused  to  join  him  in  his  enterprise.  c' 15' 
Those  who  escaped  ran  down  into  the  Forum 
with  the  utmost  speed  of  fear,  crying  out,  “  To 
arms !  To  arrris !  The  enemy  is  in  the  city.” 

The  consuls  not  knowing  whether  this  sudden 
evil  came  from  foreign  or  domestic  foes,  from 
the  discontent  and  enmity  of  the  commons,  or 
a  plot  of  the  slaves,  were  both  afraid  to  arm 
the  plebeians,  and  afraid  to  leave  them  un¬ 
armed  ;  nor  could  they  bring  the  multitude, 
struck  with  consternation  and  affright,  under 
any  government ;  sometimes  their  endeavours 
to  appease  the  tumult  made  it  more  stormy. 

They  gave  out  arms,  but  not  to  all  indiffer¬ 
ently  j  to  such  only  as  they  could  most  con¬ 
fide  in  ;  a  number  sufficient  for  defence,  till  it 
could  be  known  what  enemies  they  had  to 
deal  with  ;  and,  full  of  anxiety,  they  passed  the 
remainder  of  the  night  in  posting  guards  at  all 
the  proper  places.  Day-light  discovered  both 
whence  the  war  came,  and  who  was  the  con¬ 
ductor  of  it.  Herdonius  from  the  capitol  cried 
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RY«rofE  out,  “  Liberty  to  all  slaves!  1  have  under- 
ccxciii.  taken  the  cause  of  the  miserable  *  to  restore  the 
Fou'tfcun-  exiles  to  their  country, and  to  remove  the  heavy 
dred  fifty-  y0ke  Gf  servitude  from  the  necks  of  those  who 

nine.  J  ...  . 

bear  it.  It  would  be  my  choice,  that  the  Ro- 
c^suthip.  man  people  should  themselves  do  this.  But  if 
they  refuse,  I  will  bring  hither  the  yEqui  and 
Livy.B.  3.  V olsci,  and  leave  nothing  unattempted  to  ac¬ 
complish  my  purpose.*’  The  mystery  being 
now  somewhat  explained,  the  consuls  and  se¬ 
nators  became  very  uneasy  with  the  appre¬ 
hension  lest  the  enterprise  should  have  been 
concerted  with  the  Sabines  and  Veientes,  whose 
forces  would  presently  appear  to  support  it ; 
and  lest  the  iEqui  and  Volsci,  eternal  enemies 
of  Rome,  should  now  come,  not  to  plunder  the 
frontiers  as  formerly,  but  to  assault  the  city, 
But  their  greatest  dread  was  of  their -slaves  a t 
home,  no  man  knowing  but  he  had  an  enemy 
in  his  own  house.  It  was  dangerous  to  trust 
them,  and  dangerous  to  show  a  distrust  of  their 
fidelity.  Affairs  seemed  in  so  desperate  a  con¬ 
dition,  that  even  concord  among  the  citizens 
would  scarce  be  sufficient  to  preserve  the  state ; 
and  while  such  heavy  calamities  -hung  over  it, 
-nobody  feared  any  thing  from  the  tribunes  or 
the  plebeians.  The  evils  of  which  these  were 
wont  to  be  the  authors  were  of  a  gentle  kind, 
and  ever  occasioned  by  the  absence  of  all  other 
-  evils  j  and  the  terror  of  a  foreign^  enemy 
seemed  now  to  have  laid  asleep  the  animosity 
of  the  commons.  Nevertheless,  it -  was  this 
that  bore  heaviest  upon  the  republic  whon  thus 
inclining  to  a  fall.  For  as  the  dbii&uB  hatf  lat 
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i|r,st  doubled  whether  th©s  alarm  ironl^  the  ca*-  RYoar^fE 
pitol  were  not  some  stratagem  of  the  tribunes  ccxciii. 
in  favour  of  their  bill,  so  the.  tribunes  suspected  Four  hun- 
thu  same  alarm  to  be  a  contrivance  of  the  n£e.fifty 
nobles  to  defeat  the  bill.  They  bawled  out, 

“  No  invasion!  An  imaginary  war!  A  trick  consulship, 
to  make  us  forget  the  bill !  The  bill  once  pass¬ 
ed,  those  clients  and  guests  of  the  patricians  \ 

will  steal  away  more  silently  than  they  came  !’* 
Instantly  they  send  to  the  people  to  quit  their 
arms,  and  assemble  upon  the  affair  of  the  law. 

In  the  meantime  the  consuls  convene  the  se¬ 
nate;  and  the  fathers  are  now  struck  with 
more  fear  by  the  tribunes  than  they  had  been 
by  the  nightly  invasion  of  the  enemy.  Word  Livy,  b.  3. 
i£  brought  that  the  soldiers  have  laid  down 
their  arms,  and  quitted  their  posts.  The  con¬ 
sul  Valerius  rushes  out  of  the  senate-house, 
hastens  to  the  Forum,  expostulates  with  the 
tribunes  “  on  their  madness  in  calling  the 
people  from  their  arms  to  attend  to  law-making, 

®W.hjle  the  enemy  is  over  their  heads.- — Are  you 
etheu  in  confederacy  with  Herdonius?  He  who 
could  not  entice  our  slaves  to  join  him,  has  he 
f  drawn  you  to  Jiis  party  ?”  Then  turning  to  the 
people,  -he  urges  thorn  with  motives  from  re- 
digion^  ^  their  reverence  for  Jupiter,  Juno, 
/Mih^Valithe  gods  and  goddesses  now  pri¬ 
soners  to  a  foreign  enemy,  nay  in  captivity  to 
Romulus,  inspire  thy  people 
^pirif  which  animated  thee,  when 
the  citadel  from  the 
^bmesl  Mo^A-hem  to;  march  in  the,  same 
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lead  them  on !  As  far  as  a  mortal  can  follow 
a  god,  I  will  be  the  first  to  follow  thee  and 
tread  in  thy  steps.”  He  concluded  with  de¬ 
claring,  “  that  he  then  called  every  Roman  to 
arms;  and  that,  without  regard  to  the  bounds 
of  the  consular  authority,  or  the  extent  of  the 
tribunitian,  or  the  leges  sacra  fee,  he  would 
treat  every  citizen  who  disobeyed  his  orders 
as  an  open  enemy  to  his  country.  That  the 
tribunes,  who  had  forbid  them  to  fight  against 
Herdonius,  might,  if  they  pleased,  command 
them  to  take  arms  against  Valerius  the  con¬ 
sul:  but  that  he  should  make  no  scruple  to 
do  by  those  magistrates  as  the  founder  of  his 
family  had  done  by  the  Tarquins.” 

All  this  was  of  no  effect.  “  The  bill !  The 
bill !  Let  us  pass  the  bill !”  Yet  the  tribunes 
were  not  able  to  proceed  in  this  affair ;  nor 
could  the  consul  prevail  with  the  people  to 
march  to  the  capitol.  Night  put  a  stop  to  the 
contention.  During  the  night,  fear  of  the 
armed  citizens,  whom  the  consuls  had  at  their 
devotion,  kept  the  tribunes  quiet.  These  out 
of  the  way,  the  senators  went  diligently  about 
among  the  plebeians,  admonishing  and  entreat¬ 
ing  them  to  consider,  “into  what  extremity 
of  danger  they  brought  the  republic.  That 
the  contest  was  not  now  between  the  nobles 
and  the  commons,  that  both  nobles  and  com¬ 
mons,  the  citadel,  the  temples  of  the  gods,  the 
tutelary  gods  of  the  state,  the  domestic  gods  of 
every  private  citizen  were  just  upon  the  point 
of  being  yielded  into  the  power  of  foreign  ene¬ 
mies.”  While  the  senators  were 'employe^!  in 
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these  attempts  to  bring  the  multitude  to  rea-  Year  of 
son,  the  consuls,  lest  the  Sabines  and  Veientes  ccxcm.E 
should  come  suddenly  and  attack  the  city,  pou/hun*- 
busied  themselves  in  posting  guards  to  defend  dred 
the  gates  and  walls.  At  day-break  a  body  of 
men  appeared  in  the  field  advancing  towards 
Rome.  These  at  first  could  be  no  other  than 
enemies,  they  must  be  the  fEqui  and  Volsci ; 
however,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  city,  they 
were  soon  discovered  to  be  Tusculans,  coming 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Romans,  their  allies. 

The  news  of  the  Capitol's  being  surprised,  Livy,  b.  a. 
and  of  the  dissensions  in  Rome,  having  the 
night  before  reached  Tusculum,  Mamilius,  the 
chief  magistrate  of  the  place,  had  represented 
to  the  council,  that  they  could  never  hope 
from  the  gods  so  fair  an  opportunity  of  oblig¬ 
ing  a  powerful  and  neighbouring  state,  and 
had  persuaded  them  to  prevent  all  application 
from  the  Roman  senate  for  succour.  These 
forces,  admitted  within  the  walls,  marched 
straight  to  the  Forum,  where  Valerius  (having 
left  his  colleague  to  defend  the  gates)  was 
drawing  up  his  men  in  order,  for  battle.  He 
had  prevailed  with  the  plebeians  (in  spite  of 
all  the  clamours  and  remonstrances  of  their 
tribunes)  to  inlist  themselves,  and  take  the 
military  oath,  by  giving  them  his  solemn  pro¬ 
mise,  “  that  the  capitol  once  recovered,  and 
the  city  restored  to  quiet,  if  they  would  then 
suffer  themselves  to  be  informed  of  the  deceit¬ 
fulness  of  the  tribunes,  and  the  mischiefs  con¬ 
cealed  under  their  specious  law,  he, for  his  part, 
calling  to  mind  his  ancestors,  and  that  sur- 
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name*,  together  with  which  they  had  trans¬ 
mitted  to  him  an  hereditary  concern  for  the 
interests  of  the  people,  would  give  no  disturb¬ 
ance  to  the  councils  held  by  the  commons/’ 
And  now  the  Romans  and  their  auxiliaries, 
rivals  for  the  glory  of  retaking  the  capitol, 
briskly  advanced,  and  forced  their  way  up  the 
hill,  notwithstanding  the  enemy’s  advantage  of 
the  ground.  They  had  reached  the  portico  of 
the  tdmple,  when  Valerius,  fighting  in  the  fore¬ 
most  rank,  received  a  mortal  wound.  Vo- 
lumnius,  a  consular  person,  who  saw  him  fall, 
instantly  covered  his  body,  took  his  place  and 
his  charge,  and  kept  the  men  so  warmly  and 
intentively  engaged  in  the  attack,  that  they 
gained  the  victory  before  they  had  perceived 
they  had  lost  their  general.  Great  was  the 
slaughter  of  the  invaders,  the  temple  polluted 
with  their  blood,  Herdonius3  himself  slain  j 
the  prisoners  punished  suitably  to  their  respec- 

s  Livy’s  relation  (brief  as  it  is)  of  this  adventure  has 
been  followed  in  the  text.  He  calls  Herdonius  a  Sabine, 
but  says  nothing  of  his  character,  his  rank,  or  the  situation 
of  life  he  was  in,  when  he  undertook  to  seize  the  capitol; 
or  of  the  ultimate  end  he  proposed  to  himself  in  that  enter¬ 
prise  ;  nor  does  he  inform  us  how,  or  from  whence,  Her¬ 
donius  collected  such  a  number  of  exiles  and  slaves,  or 
what  made  it  so  easy  for  him  to  possess  himself  in  the 
night  of  the  temple  and  citadel.  Probably  the  Latine 
historian  had  not  sufficient  light  into  these  particulars. 
But  Dionysius,  who  is  rarely  ignorant  of  any  thing 
knowable  or  unknowable,  tells  us,  640,  that  the  Sabine 
Herdonius  was  a  man  of  distinction  in  his  own  coun¬ 


try  for  his  birth  and  riches ;  that  those  who  followed  him 
in  his  undertaking  were  his  own  clients  and  domes¬ 
tics,  to  the  number  of  about  four  hundred,  and  that  he 
purposed  to  destroy  the  Roman  power.  However,  the 
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tiv'E  ranks  of,£ceem4n  or  slaves.  The  Tuscu-  RYQar^fE 
Ians  received  the. public  thanks.  The  temple  ccxciii. 

historian  cannot  say,' whether  by  this  destruction  Herdo-  fifty- 
nius  meant  to  make  himself  ty'rant  of  Rome,  or  to  subject  nine. 

Rome  to  the  Sabines,  or  only  to  acquire  a  great  name  by 
his  exploits.  When  he  had  prepared  a  sufficient  quantity  Consulship, 
of  arms,  provisions,  and  all  things  necessary  for  the  expe¬ 
dition,  he  embarked  his  four  thousand  men  on  some  river- 
boats,  which  gliding  down  the  stream  of  the  Tiber,  he 
arrived  at  Rome  about- midnight,  when  all  was  quiet  5 
landed  on  the.  bank  of  the  river  next  the  capitol,  and  not 
above  a  furlong  from  it.  That  the  gate  Carmentalis,  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  being  always,  by  the  express  command 
of  an  oracle,  left  open,  he  there  entered,  and  silently 
mounting  the  steep  ascent,  seized  the  temple  and  fortress. 

That  he  hoped,  when  possessed  of  this  strong  place,  to  be 
joiqed  by  the  exiles,  the  slaves,  the  insolvent  debtors,  and 
all  the  worst  part  of  the  Roman  populace,  whose  wretched¬ 
ness,  he  thought,  held  them  ready  for  any  change  that 
could  be  proposed  :  he  placed  great  confidence  in  the  dis¬ 
cord  reigning  at,  Rome,  imagining  that  the  plebeians 
would  not  unite  with  the  patricians  to  oppose  him.  And 
in  case,  tjiqse  ljqpes  .failed,  he  resolved  to  invite  to  his 
assistance  a  numerous  army  of  Sabines  and  Volsci,  and 
other  neighbouring  nations  who  would  be  glad  of  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  shake  ofF  the  insupportable  yoke  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  government.  Herdonius  was  disappointed  in  every 
expectation.  Neither  the  exiles,  nor  the  slaves,  nor  the 
debtors,  nor  the  indigent  populace  of  Rome,  repaired  to 
him.  Nor  had  the  strangers,  on  whose  aid  he  so  much 
depended,  the  time  necessary  to  prepare  for  the  war;  for 
the  whole  affair  was  over  in  three  or  four  days. 

Upon  this  relation,  given  by  Dionysius,  I  shall  only 
observe,  that  this  well-born,  wealthy,  and  powerful  Sabine, 
so  nauch  at  his  ease  at  home,  must  have  been  somewhat 
mad  to  embark  in  such  an  enterprise  without  a  previous 
approbation  of  it  by  the  governors  of  his  own  nation ;  any 
preparation  on  their  part  to  assist  him  in  it,  or  even  any 
promise  of  assistance  from  them,  or  from  any  othh^'of  the 
neighbouring  states ;  and  without  having  any  intelligence 
VOL.  II.  S  ** 
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was  purified :  and  the  people  are  said  to  have 
cast  farthings  into  the  house  of  Valerius,  in 
order  to  his  more  pompous  funeral. 

with  the  discontented  in  Rome.  And  then  for  his  collect¬ 
ing  so  many  boats  on  the  Tiber  as  would  hold  four  thou¬ 
sand  men,  with  the  provisions  necessary  for  their  subsist¬ 
ence,  and  his  stealing  down  the  stream  with  his  fleet,  from 
Sabinia  into  the  middle  of  Rome,  without  being  discovered 
in  his  passage,  or  till  he  reached  the  capitoi,  these  things 
are  absolutely  wonderful. 

As  to  what  passed  in  Rome,  while  Herdonius  possessed 
the  capitoi,  the  Greek  historian  reports,  p.  641,  that  when 
the  plebeians,  at  the  instigation  of  their  tribunes,  refused 
to  arm,  unless  the  Terentian  law  were  first  enacted,  the 
consul  Claudius  declared,  there  was  no  need  of  their  assist¬ 
ance  ;  and  exhorted  the  patricians  to  march  with  their 
clients  against  the  enemy;  and  if  more  strength  were  want¬ 
ed,  call  to  their  aid  the  Latines  and  Hernici,  or  even  pro¬ 
mise  liberty  to  the  slaves,  and  employ  them,  rather  than 
solicit  succour  from  unworthy  citizens,  who,  when  the 
state  was  in  such  calamitous  circumstances,  revived  old 
quarrels :  but  that  his  advice  was  not  approved  by  his  col¬ 
league  or  the  senators,  who  thought  it  expedient  to  yield 
to  the  times. 

That  Valerius,  to  gain  the  multitude,  swore  to  them,  that 
if  the)'  behaved  themselves  well  in  the  present  exigence, 
so  as  to  restore  quiet  to  the  city,  he  would  suffer  the  tri¬ 
bunes  to  propose  the  law,  and  would  take  care,  that  what 
the  people  determined  should  be  put  in  execution  before 
his  consulship  expired. 

The  plebeians  hereupon  enlist  themselves  readily  for  the 
war,  and  march  with  alacrity  under  Valerius  to  the  attack 
of  the  citadel ;  in  describing  which  attack  the  historian 
is  as  particular  and  circumstantial  as  if  he  had  been  there, 
but  by  his  detail  makes  that  appear  impracticable,  which 
he  says  was  effected.  See  p.  642. 
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I.  The  consul  Claudius  shows  little  regard  to  the  promise 
given  by  Valerius  to  the  plebeians.  II.  L.  Quinctius  Cin- 
cinnatus,  elected  to  succeed  Valerius,  by  various  arts  makes 
the  tribunes  desist  J'rom  the  pursuit  of  their  bill.  III.  Vir- 
ginius  and  his  colleagues  are  rechosen  to  the  tribuneship. 
The  senate  are  for  continuing  Quinctius  in  the  consulship  ; 
but  he  rejects  the  motion  with  indignation. 


I.  THE  enterprise  of  Herdonius  thus  de¬ 
feated,  and  peace  restored,  the  tribunes  without 
delay  called  upon  the  senators  to  perform  what 
Valerius  had  promised  ;  and  they  pressed  Clau¬ 
dius  to  free  the  manes  of  his  colleague  from 
the  guilt  of  treachery,  by  suffering  the  people 
without  molestation  to  proceed  on  the  affair 
of  the  law.  Claudius,  to  elude  this  demand, 
insisted  on  the  necessity  of  a  new  consul  in 
the  place  of  Valerius,  before  that  business 
could  regularly  be  brought  into  debate.  The 
time  passed  in  disputes  on  this  head  till  the 
month  of  December,  when,  the  centuriate  co- 
mitia  being  held  for  the  election,  L.  Quinctius 
Cincinnatus,  through  the  indefatigable  industry 
of  the  nobles,  was  appointed  to  the  consular 
fasces'.  It  was  a  thunderstroke  to  the  ple¬ 
beians  to  see  themselves  fallen  under  the  sro- 
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1  According  to  Dionysius,  (p.  664)  Quinctius  was  at  his 
farm,  actually  following  the  plough,  and  much  astonished, 
when  his  election  to  the  consulship  was  notified  to  him. 
But  it  is  not  probable  that  so  worthy  a  patriot,  living  so 
near  the  city,  should  be  less  forward  to  assist  in  recovering 
the  capitol  from  Herdonius,  than  the  Tusculans.  .Nor  is  it 
likely,  if  he  came  to  Rome  on  that  occasion,  that  he  should 
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vernment  of  a  magistrate  of  great  personal 
merit,  great  credit,  and  highly  provoked  against 
them  by  their  banishment  of  his  son  Caeso, 
and  who  had  three  other  sons  in  magnanimity 
not  inferior  to  Caeso,  in  prudence  surpassing 
him. 

Cincinnatus  had  so  sooner  entered  on  his 
office,  than  he  began  to  bluster  like  a  man  an¬ 
gry  with  every  body,  and  determined  to  be  a 
severe  reformer  of  manners.  He  sharply  re¬ 
proved  the  senators  for  their  meanness  of  spirit, 
and  want  of  resolution,  in  suffering  the  same 
men  to  be  continued  in  the  tribuneship  from 
year  to  year,  men  who  with  noise  and  foul  lan¬ 
guage  lorded  it  over  the  state,  as  if  it  were 
some  disorderly  house  which  they  kept.  “  Cou¬ 
rage,  constancy,  every  virtue  civil  and  mili¬ 
tary,  was  driven  from  Rome  with  my  son  Caeso. 
Babblers,  sowers  of  sedition,  reign  here  like 
kings  with  perpetual  and  absolute  sway.  What ! 
did  you  march  your  troops,  (with  reverence  for 
Caius  Claudius  and  the  dead  Valerius  be  it 
spoken)  did  you  march  up  to  the  capitol,  be¬ 
fore  you  had  cleared  the  Forum  of  those  ene¬ 
mies,  Virginius  and  his  colleagues  ?  Did  Virgi- 
nius  deserve  less  punishment  for  not  being  in 
the  capitol,  than  Herdonius  for  having  seized 
it  ?  by  Hercules,  he  deserved  greater.  Her¬ 
donius  declared  himself  your  enemy;  he  put 


be  ignorant  of  the  universal  combination  of  the  nobles  to 
raise  him  to  the  consulship,  or  that  he  left  the  city  before 
his  election. 

Livy  says  nothing  of  the  plough.  Cincinnatus  is  cho¬ 
sen  dictator. 
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you  upon  your  guard.  Virginius,  by  denying  RY^ayfE 
there  was  any  war,  would  have  disarmed  you,  ccxciii. 
exposed  you  naked  and  defenceless  to  your  Four  bun- 
slaves  and  exiles2.  What  a  shame,  in  the  sight 
of  gods  and  men,  that  the  Tusculans  should  be 
before  us  in  arming  for  our  defence :  that  it  consulship, 
should  be  doubtful  whether  Mamilius  the  Tus- 
culan  general,  or  our  consuls,  recovered  the 
capitol !  And  this  is  what  you,  tribunes,  call 
succouring  the  plebeians,  exposing  them  to  be 
slaughtered  by  the  enemy  !  Jupiter,  the  most 
high,  the  all-good,  was  not  worthy  to  be  res¬ 
cued,  when  beset  by  slaves  and  exiles:  but  your 
persons  are  sacred  and  inviolable  !  And  do  you 
flatter  yourselves  that  thus  covered  over  with 
crimes  against  gods  and  men,  you  shall  pass 
your  bill  this  year  ?  Unfortunate  was  the  day, 
when  I  was  chosen  consul,  more  unfortunate 
than  that  in  which  Valerius  was  slain,  if  you 
even  offer  to  prefer  your  bill.  But  no  more  of 
that  at  present,  I  now  give  you  notice,  that  my 
colleague  and  I  intend  to  march  the  legions 
against  the  iEqui  and  Volsci.  I  know  not  by 
what  fatality  it  so  comes  to  pass,  but  the  gods  are 
ever  more  favourable  to  us  in  war  than  in  peace/* 

The  consul  quite  stunned  the  multitude  by 
this  menacing  speech.  A  winter  campaign 
was  a  dreadful  thought.  The  patricians  began 
to  lift  up  their  heads ;  their  affairs  seemed  to 
be  upon  the  recovery.  Claudius,  who  had 
spirit  enough  to  join  in  a  bold  enterprise,  but 

2  From  this  expression  it  would  seem  that  the  slaves, 
whom  Herdonius  commanded,  were  some  who  had  run 
away  from  their  Roman  masters. 
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not  the  sort  of  courage  necessary  to  form  one, 
readily  suffered  his  colleague  to  take  the  lead 
on  this  occasion,  yet  he  talked  as  big  as  if  he 
had  been  the  author  of  the  measure  ;  he  would 
do  wonderful  things,  yes,  he  would  show  him¬ 
self  to  be  a  consul.  The  tribunes  scoffed  at 
them  both.  44  And  where,”  said  they,  44  will  you 
get  the  army,  which  you  are  to  lead  into  the 
field?  We  shall  suffer  no  levies  to  be  made.” 
“  We  need  none/’  answered  Quinctius.  44  The 
troops  which  Valerius  inlisted  for  retaking  the 
capitol,  all  swore  to  rendezvous  at  the  consul’s 
command,  and  not  to  disband  themselves  with¬ 
out  his  permission ;  and  we  strictly  enjoin 
every  soldier,  who  took  that  oath,  to  appear  in 
arms  to-morrow  at  the  lake  Regillus.”  To 
which  the  tribunes  replied,  44  that  the  oath 
did  not  bind  the  soldiers  to  his  obedience,  who 
was  then  only  a  private  man.”  However,  this 
evasion  did  not  satisfy  the  consciences  of  the 
people.  “  That  contempt  for  the  gods,  so  pre¬ 
valent  in  our  age,”  says  Livy,  “  had  not  in  those 
days  began  to  make  its  appearance.  Men  did 
not  by  interpretations  contrive  to  make  oaths 
and  laws  suit  their  private  desires,  but  suited 
their  manners  to  their  oaths  and  to  the  laws.” 

The  tribunes  finding  their  cavil  about  the 
oath  would  not  do,  turned  their  thoughts  to 
prevent,  by  some  other  means,  the  march  of 
the  troops  from  the  city:  for  Quinctius  talked 
of  the  expediency  of  passing  the  whole  winter 
in  the  field.  And  the  more  to  terrify  both 
the  commons  and  their  magistrates,  he  de¬ 
clared,  and  often  repeated  it,  44  that  [at  his  re- 
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turn  from  the  war]  he  would  hold  no  comitia 
for  electing  consuls ;  that  the  state  was  too 
much  distempered  to  be  cured  by  ordinary  re¬ 
medies:  that  it  needed  a  dictator,  who  would 
make  all  disturbers  of  the  peace  feel  the  weight 
of  an  authority  from  which  there  lay  no  ap¬ 
peal.*’ 

The  senate  were  at  this  time  assembled  in 
the  capitol.  Thither  ran  the  tribunes,  with 
the  plebeians,  all  in  consternation3,  at  their 
heels.  The  multitude  with  loud  voices  called 
out  sometimes  upon  the  fathers,  sometimes 
upon  the  consuls,  to  compassionate  their  case. 

3  Livy  tells  us,  that  what  contributed  to  frighten  the 
plebeians  into  submission,  was  a  rumour  spread,  “that  the 
augurs  had  been  directed  to  repair  to  the  lake  Regillus, 
in  order  to  consecrate  a  place  for  holding  the  comitia , 
where  every  article  which  had  been  carried  at  Rome,  in 
favour  of  the  commons  by  tribunitian  violence,  would  be 
abrogated  :  since  the  consuls  would  there  be  masters,  and 
the  tribunes,  whose  right  of  opposition  did  not  extend  be¬ 
yond  a  mile  from  the  city,  would,  if  they  came  there,  be 
upon  the  foot  of  private  men.” 

Dionysius  says  nothing  of  this  :  nor  does  it  seem  proba¬ 
ble  that  the  people  should  be  alarmed  with  the  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  a  design  which  certainly  could  never  take  place. 
For  had  it  been  practicable  to  any  purpose,  it  would  long 
before  have  been  put  in  e-xeeutum. 

The  only  struggle  in  the  minds  of  the  people  at  this 
time,  seems  to  have  been  between  the  military  oath  and 
the  winter  campaign ;  and,  to  the  honour  of  the  soldiers, 
the  oath  carried  it ;  they  had  recourse  to  entreaties  for 
avoiding  the  cold.  Perhaps  the  character  of  Quinctius, 
and  his  manner  of  life,  had  no  small  share  in  bringing  the 
plebeians  to  submission,  for  the  present.  It  is  observable 
how  much  more  tamely  they  could  suffer  themselves  to  be 
hectored  by  this  ploughman  consul,  than  by  an  Appius 
jClaudius. 
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Quinctius  would  listen  to  no  entreaties,  till  the 
tribunes  had  promised  to  abide  by  what  the 
senate  should  judge  fit  to  be  done.  Then 
he  reported  their  petition  to  the  fathers,  who 
thereupon  made  a  decree,  “  that  the  tribunes 
should  no  more  prefer  their  bill  this  year,  and 
that  the  consuls  should  not  lead  an  army 
from  the  city:5’  and  the  decree  declared  fur¬ 
ther,  “  that  in  the  judgment  of  the  senate, 
to  continue  the  superior  magistrates  in  their 
office  after  the  expiration  of  their  year,  and  to 
re-elect  the  same  tribunes,  were  both  contrary 
to  the  welfare  of  the  republic.” 

Thus  were  all  commotions  calmed  for  the 
present ;  and  Quinctius,  during  the  remainder 
of  his  consulship,  kept  things  quiet  by  a  pa¬ 
tient,  candid,  and  equitable  conduct  in  hearing 
and  deciding  causes  between  man  and  man, 
to  which  business  he  chiefly  applied  himself. 

But  notwithstanding  the  senate’s  decree  be¬ 
fore  mentioned,  and  the  warm  remonstrances 
of  the  consuls,  Virginius  and  his  colleagues 
prevailed  to  get  themselves  re-chosen  by  the 
people  to  the  tribuneship.  The  senate,  to  be 
even  with  them,  were  for  continuing  Quipctius 
in  the  consulship  [not  doubting  to  carry  his 
re-election  in  the  comitia  by  centuries.]  Never 
did  Quinctius,  during  his  whole  administra¬ 
tion,  exert  more  spirit,  or  express  a  more  ve¬ 
hement  anger,  than  on  this  occasion.  “Little 
cause  to  wonder,  conscript  fathers,  that  the 
plebeians  make  light  of  your  authority!  you 
trifle  with  your  own  decrees.  What !  are 
you  in  competition  with  the  multitude,  to  try 
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which  shall  surpass  the  other  in  levity  and  in¬ 
constancy?  Is  this  the  contest  in  which  victory 
is  to  give  the  victors  the  chief  power  in  the  re¬ 
public  ?  The  headstrong  multitude  have  broken 
through  your  decree,  and  therefore  you  will  do 
the  same !  An  excellent  example  truly  you  have 
chosen  to  follow !  For  my  part,  I  shall  not  imi¬ 
tate  the  tribunes ;  I  will  not  suffer  myself  to 
be  re-elected  to  my  office.  And  I  exhort  you, 
Caius  Claudius,  to  restrain  the  Roman  people 
from  such  licentious  proceedings.”  The  fathers 
hereupon  issued  an  edict,  “forbidding  all  per¬ 
sons  to  name  Lucius  Quinctius  at  the  next 
elections,  for  one  of  the  consuls ;  and  declar¬ 
ing,  that  if  any  one  did  his  vote  should  not 
be  admitted.” 

The  comitia  being  held,  they  gave  the  con¬ 
sular  fasces  to  Q.  Fabius  Vibulanus*  and  L. 
Cornelius  Maluginensis. 

Upon  advice  that  the  iEqui  and  Volsci  were 
making  great  preparations  for  war,  the  new 
consuls  summoned  the  allies  to  furnish  their 
contingents  of  troops  for  the  service.  An 
army  was  formed,  one  third  Romans,  two  thirds 
Latines  and  Hernici.  Fabius  had  the  conduct 
of  it,  and  entirely  routed  the  enemy  near  An- 
tium. 

In  the  meantime  a  body  of  the  iEqui  sur¬ 
prised  the  citadel  of  Tusculum  in  the  night. 
This  news,  which  was  carried  first  to  Rome,  and 
thence  to  the  camp  before  Antium,  affected 
the  Romans  as  much  as  if  the  capitol  had 
been  again  seized.  Mindful  of  the  friendly 
part  which  the  Tusculans  had  lately  acted  in 
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the  affair  of  Herdonius,  Fabius  with  all  expe¬ 
dition  inarched  to  their  relief.  The  enemy,  to 
hinder  succours  from  coming  to  the  city,  had 
encamped  an  army  not  far  from  the  walls. 
Fabius,  with  only  a  part  of  his  forces,  kept  that 
army  in  play,  sending  the  remainder  to  assist 
the  Tusculans  to  recover  their  citadel.  This 
wrar  lasted  several  months.  Famine  compelled 
the  fEqui  to  submit;  and  the  Tusculans  made 
them  pass  unarmed  and  naked  under  the  yoke: 
after  which  the  consul  pursued  them  in  their 
return  homeward,  and  cut  them  all  off  to  a 
man.  Cornelius4,  who  had  staid  at  Rome,  to 
guard  it  from  any  sudden  attack,  now  marched 
the  troops  under  his  command  from  the  city  ; 
and  the  two  consuls,  taking  different  roads,  in¬ 
vaded,  plundered,  and  laid  waste  the  lands  of 
the  fEqui  and  Volsci. 

At  Rome  the  tribunes  complained  that  these 
wars  were  protracted  merely  to  keep  off  the  af¬ 
fair  of  the  law;  and  they  loudly  declared  that 
nothing  should  hinder  them  from  going  through 
with  what  they  had  undertaken.  Nevertheless 
Lucretius,  prsefect  of  the  city,  prevailed  with 
them  to  defer  the  business  till  the  arrival  of 
the  consuls.  The  consuls5  returned  from  the 
war,  and  entered  the  city  with  their  armies  in 


4  According  to  Dionysius,  p.  648,  Antium  revolted 
this  year,  and  was  subdued  by  Cornelius.  And  Livy  says, 
that  the  greater  number  of  authors  report  this ;  but  that 
he  does  not  find  it  in  any  of  the  earliest. 

5  Livy  tells  us,  B.  3.  c.  24.  that  at  this  time  a  new  source 
of  civil  contention  arose  in  the  republic :  that  the  quaestors 
cited  M.  Volscius  Factor  to  trial  before  the  people,  on  the 
charge  of  his  having  given  false  testimony  against  Caeso  : 
tetoivno'-r ,  b i  ociasD It  *08U  .os  oil}  gaiJnuaoiqai  ni  yvi  J 
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triumph ;  and  because  the  tribunes  now  said 
nothing  of  the  law,  it  was  generally  believed 
that  they  were  deterred  from  that  pursuit:  but 
in  truth,  a  far  different  reason  occasioned  their 
silence.  As  the  year  drew  towards  a  close, 

that  the  tribunes  put  a  stop  to  the  prosecution,  refusing  to 
let  the  comitia  be  held  for  that  trial,  unless  they  were  first 
held  for  enacting  their  law,  and  that  both  these  affairs  were 
put  off  to  the  return  of  the  consuls:  that  no  steps  were 
taken  with  regard  to  either  before  the  consuls  of  the  new 
year  had  entered  on  their  office :  that  then  Caeso’s  uncle, 
Titus  Quinctius,  (who  had  been  thrice  consul)  and  Marcus 
Valerius,  men  of  more  weight  than  their  predecessors,  were 
the  quaestors:  that  because  Caeso,  the  glory  of  the  Roman 
youth,  could  not  be  restored  either  to  his  family  or  to  his 
country,  Quinctius,  from  a  spirit  of  justice,  and  from  an 
affection  for  his  kinsman,  made  war  upon  the  false  witness, 
who  had  deprived  him,  though  innocent,  of  the  liberty  of 
pleading  in  his  own  defence.  Is  quoniam  neque  Quinctice 
Jamilice  Cceso,  neque  reipublicos  maximus  juvenum  restitui  pos¬ 
set, j alsum  testem ,  qui  dicenda  caussce  innoxio  potest utem  ade- 
misset,  justo  ac  piu  hello  persequebatur.  C.  25. 

What  Livy  means  to  say  by  this  I  know  not.  For,  by  his 
own  account,  Caeso  ran  away  to  avoid  a  trial  on  Volscius’s  ac¬ 
cusation  :  and,  as  to  the  crimes  and  misdemeanors  with  which 
the  tribunes  had  charged  him,  neither  his  uncle  nor  his  own 
father  had  pretended  that  he  was  innocent.  And,  according  to 
Dionysius,  Caeso  would  not  own  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  weight  of  these  quaestors,  the 
opposition  of  the  tribunes  stopped  the  prosecution  once  more. 
But  the  next  year,  when  the  father  of  Caeso  was  dictator, 
the  tribunes,  intimidated  by  his  absolute  power,  durst  not 
oppose  the  bringing  Volscius  to  trial  ;  and  he  was  convicted, 
condemned,  and  banished  to  Lanuvium.  Liv.  c.  2 9. 

Dionysius  says  nothing  of  all  this,  nor  indeed  has  it  any 
shadow  of  probability,  if,  as  the  Greek  historian  relates, 
Volscius  was  all  the  time  one  of  the  tribunes ;  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Livy,  he  was  not. 

Mr.  Vertot  has  followed  Dionysius  in  making  the  ac¬ 
cuser  of  Caeso  one  of  the  tribunes,  and  yet  has  followed 
Livy  in  representing  the  accuser  of  Caeso  as  tried,  convicted  . 
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they  had  their  thoughts  wholly  intent  on  get¬ 
ting  themselves  elected  a  fourth  time  to  the 
tribuneship and,  in  spite  of  the  most  vigor- 

and  banished  in  that  very  year,  when,  according  to  Diony¬ 
sius,  p.  648,  he  was  in  his  fourth  tribuneship. 

Both  Mr.  Vertot  and  Mr.  Rollin,  founding  themselves 
wholly  on  a  passage  in  Cicero’s  oration  pro  domo  sua,  relate, 
that  in  the  short  dictatorship  of  Quinctius  Cincinnatus,  (when 
Volscius  is  said  to  have  been  banished)  Caeso  was  recalled 
from  banishment.  Cicero’s  words  are  these  :  At  ve.ro ,  ut  an- 
nules  populi  Romani,  et  monumenta  vetustatis  loquuntur,  Cceso 
ille  Quintius,  et  M.  Furius  Camillus,  et  M.  Servilius  Ahala, 
cum  essent  optime  de  republica  meriti,  tamen  populi  incitati  vim, 
iracundiamque  sulnerunt,  damnatique  comitiis  centuriatis ,  cum 
in  exsilium  profugissent ,  rursus  ab  eodem  populo  placato  sunt 
in  suam  pristinam  dignitatem  restituti.  One  would  imagine 
from  the  total  silence  of  Livy  and  Dionysius,  as  to  the  re¬ 
calling  of  Caeso,  that  annales  and  monumenta,  of  which  Cicero 
speaks,  were  wholly  unknown  to  them,  or  that  they  con¬ 
sidered  them  as  of  no  authority.  Nor  perhaps  is  the  orator 
much  to  be  regarded  when,  to  serve  a  present  turn  and  his 
own  private  interest,  he  brings  precedents  from  ancient  his¬ 
tory  of  cases  like  his  own.  It  is  plain  that  neither  the  Latin 
nor  the  Greek  historian  have  taken  him  for  their  guide.  But 
what  seems  decisive  against  the  authority  of  Cicero  in  this 
instance,  is  his  saying,  that  Cseso  was  condemned  in  comitia 
by  centuries,  which  is  expressly  contradicted  by  the  whole 
history  of  those  times.  The  tribunes  did  not  pretend  to  hold 
comitia  by  centuries,  and  yet  they  held  the  assembly  for  the 
trial  of  Caeso.  If  Cicero  be  right,  and  Caeso,  a  young  patri¬ 
cian,  was  condemned  by  the  centuries,  it  will  afford  a  strong 
presumption,  that  all  the  trials  of  coNsuLAiisin  the  comi- 
tiary  by  tribes,  which  Dionysius  has  recorded,  are  mere 
fables. 

Father  Catrou,  not  finding  that  Caeso  was  recalled,  or 
that  any  motion  was  made  for  recalling  him,  either  when  his 
uncle  was  quaestor,  or  when  his  father  was  dictator,  con¬ 
cludes  that  he  was  dead  ;  or  perhaps  he  gathers  this  from 
these  words  of  Livy  :  Quoniam  neque  Quintice Jamilice  Cceso , 
neque  reipublicce  restitui  posset.  But  there  seems  no  need  to 
have  recourse  to  the  supposition  of  Cseso’s  death  to  accoun 
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ous  opposition  from  the  consuls,  they  carried  P^a^ofE 
their  point.  ccxciv. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  year  the  iEqui  sued  fourhuni 
for  peace,  and  the  senate  made  a  treaty  with 
them,  importing,  that  they  should  keep  posses- 
sion  of  the  towns  and  lands  they  then  held,  and  con§|wp. 
be  exempt  from  paying  tribute  to  the  republic, 
but,  like  the  other  allies,  furnish  her  with 
as  many  auxiliary  troops  as  she  occasionally 
should  require. 


for  his  not  being  recalled  :  for  the  same  tribunes  who  had 
prosecuted  him  were  still  in  office,  and  the  bill,  which  had 
given  occasion  to  Casso’s  violences  and  misdemeanors,  was 
still  depending ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  the  tri¬ 
bunes  would  suffer  his  return  to  Rome,  before  that  affair 
was  determined.  If  I  might  have  leave  to  conjecture,  I 
should  say,  that  Cseso  was  never  recalled,  that  he  was  guilty 
not  only  of  the  misdemeanors  with  which  the  tribunes 
charged  him,  but  likewise  of  the  murder  of  which  Vol- 
scius  accused  hire,  and  that  this  Yolscius  did  not  get  the 
surname  of  Fidor  from  his  having  given  false  evidence, 
but  that  false  evidence  was  in  after  times  imputed  to  him 
by  the  historians,  merely  on  account  of  his  surname,  which 
meant  nothing  worse  than  the  potter. 


CHAP.  XXIV. 

I.  L,  Quindius  Cincinnatus  is  named  to  the  dictatorship ;  he 
rescues  the  Roman  army  out  of  extreme  danger ;  and  the 
iQth  day  after  his  promotion  resigns  his  office.  II.  The 
tribunes  oppose  the  necessary  levies  for  a  war  with  the 
Mqui.  They  are  at  length  induced  to  wave  their  opposi¬ 
tion,  but  do  it  conditionally ,  that  the  commons  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  augment  the  number  of  their  tribunes  to  ten. 

I.  IN  the  beginning  of  the  new  administra¬ 
tion  of  L.  Minucius  and  C.  Nautius,  Virginias 
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and  his  colleagues  pressed  forward  the  affair  of 
the  law,  to  bring  it  to  a  conclusion.  Yet  they 
allowed  the  consuls  two  months’  time  to  con¬ 
sider  of  it,  and  expose  to  the  people  the  mis¬ 
chiefs  latent  under  it,  if  any  such  there  were  ; 
after  which  it  was  to  be  proposed  in  comitia , 
and  put  to  the  vote.  This  concession  made 
all  quiet  in  the  city.  But  the  tranquillity  did 
not  last  long  :  for  the  fEqui  breaking  the  treaty 
they  had  made  the  year  before,  invaded  and 
plundered  the  territory  of  the  Tusculans,  allies 
of  the  Roman  republic,  and,  loaded  with  spoil, 
retired  with  it  to  the  hill  Algid  us,  (about  twelve 
miles  from  Rome)  where  they  encamped.  The 
senate  despatched  three  ambassadors  thither  to 
complain  of  the  injury,  and  demand  restitution. 
Gracchus  Cluilius,  general  of  the  fEqui,  had 
pitched  his  tent  under  a  large  oak  for  the  sake 
of  the  shade.  “  There  !”  said  he  to  the  ambas¬ 
sadors,  “deliver  your  errand  to  that  tree  !  I  have 
other  business  to  mind.”  They  returned  to 
Rome,  and  reported  the  reception  they  had 
met  with.  Instantly  the  senate  ordered  one 
of  the  consuls  to  march  against  Gracchus, 
and  commissioned  the  other  to  enter  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  the  iEqui,  and  lay  the  country  waste. 
The  tribunes  at  first  obstructed  the  levies,  and 
perhaps  would  have  continued  so  to  do,  but 
for  a  second  invasion.  A  numerous  army  of 
Sabines  advanced  almost  to  the  very  walls  of 
Rome  ;  and  the  devastations  they  made  could 
not  patiently  be  endured  by  the  people.  Re¬ 
gardless  of  the  dissuasions  of  their  tribunes, 
they  now  readily  offered  thenfselves  for  the 
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service.  Two  armies  were  presently  raised. 
The  Sabines  retired :  Nautius  marched  into 
Sabina,  and  did  more  than  make  reprisals  on 
the  enemy.  Minucius,  who  led  his  forces 
against  the  ^Equi,  had  neither  the  s'uccess  nor 
the  courage  of  his  colleague.  He  pitched  his 
camp  not  far  from  the  enemy,  but  kept  close 
within  it  through  fear1.  When  the  fEqui 
perceived  his  cowardice,  it  gave  them  the  bold¬ 
ness  to  attack  his  camp  in  the  night;  but  they 
found  if  too  strong  to  be  forced.  The  next 
day  therefore  they  drew  lines  about  it,  in  order 
to  starve  their  enemies  into  a  surrendry  at 
discretion.  Before  the  Romans  were  quite  in¬ 
closed,  five  horsemen  found  means  to  make 
their  way  through  the  quarters  of  the  iEqui, 
and  carried  the  news  to  Rome.  Quinctius 
Fabius,  governor  of  the  city,  immediately  de¬ 
spatched  a  messenger  to  the  consul  Nautius, 
to  inform  him  of  the  distress  his  colleague  was 
in.  Nautius,  leaving  his  army  to  the  care  of 
his  lieutenants,  repaired  to  Rome  in  all  haste. 
He  arrived  there  in  the  night,  and  without  de¬ 
lay  had  a  conference  with  the  chief  of  the 
senate,  who  all  agreed  to  have  recourse  to  the 
usual  expedient  in  great  exigencies,  a  dictator : 
whereupon  the  consul,  with  universal  appro¬ 
bation,  named  L.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus  to 
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1  Dionysius  says  nothing  of  the  cow&Qice  of  Minucius, 
but  represents  him  as  rashly  pursuing  the  enemy,  wha, 
by  artfully  retreating  before  him,  dreiv  him  into  a  dis¬ 
advantageous  situation,  and  then  blocked  him  up  in  h& 
camp. 
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that  important  dignity,  and  then  returned  to 
his  army. 

The  persons  deputed  to  give  Quinctius 
notice  of  his  nomination  to  the  dictatorship, 
found  him  busily  employed  about  his  farm, 
either  following  a  plough  or  digging  a  ditch. 
After  the  common  mutual  salutations,  they  de¬ 
sired  him  to  put  on  his  gown,  and  hear  their 
commission  to  him  from  the  senate.  “  What  is 
the  business  ?”  said  Quinctius  in  surprise,  “  Is 
all  well  ?”  Then  turning  to  his  wife,  who  was 
in  the  field  with  him,  “  Racilia,  go  fetch  my 
gown.  Make  haste.  The  dust  and  sweat 
wiped  from  his  face,  and  the  gown  put  on,  the 
deputies  straight  saluted  him  dictator,  invit  e 
him  to  Rome,  and  informed  him  of  the  pe¬ 
rilous  condition  of  the  army.  A  barge  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  public  was  ready  to  convey  him  to 
the  city.  His  three  sons,  his  other  relations 
and  friends,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  senate, 
received  him  at  his  landing.  With  this  attend¬ 
ance,  and  with  four  and  twenty  lictors  walk¬ 
ing  before  him,  he  was  conducted  to  his  house. 
Crowds  of  plebeians  likewise  put  themselves 
in  his  train  ;  but  they  were  not  very  glad  to  see 
him,  for  they  thought  him  clothed  with  too 
much  power,  and  feared  the  use  he  might  make  ‘ 
of  it.  They  kept  watch  all  that  night. 

Quinctius,  the  next  morning,  before  day¬ 
break,  went  to  the  Forum,  and  there  named 
for  his  general  of  the  horse,  L.  Tarquitius,  a 
patrician  of  distinguished  bravery,  but  who 
being  too  poor  to  keep  a  horse,  had  till  then 
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never  served  but  in  the  infantry.  Thus  all  the 
hopes  of  the  republic  lay  in  an  old  man  called 
from  the  plough  to  command  in  chief,  and  a 
foot  soldier  raised  to  be  general  of  the  horse. 

The  dictator,  by  proclamation,  ordered  a 
suspension  of  all  process  in  the  courts  of  jus¬ 
tice,  the  shops  to  be  shut  up,  and  all  the  citi¬ 
zens,  able  to  bear  arms,  to  be  before  sun-set  in 
the  field  of  Mars,  each  with  five  days’  provi¬ 
sions,  and  twelve  stakes  for  a  palisade.  Who¬ 
ever  through  age  was  disqualified  for  the  ser¬ 
vice,  was  to  dress  the  provisions  for  the  soldier 
who  lived  nearest  him,  while  he  furnished  him¬ 
self  with  the  stakes,  and  got  ready  his  arms. 

All  these  commands  punctually  executed, 
and  the  forces  drawn  up  in  good  order,  not 
only  for  marching,  but  fighting,  if  need  should 
require,  the  dictator,  at  the  head  of  the  in¬ 
fantry,  and  Tarquitius,  at  the  head  of  the  ca¬ 
valry,  led  forth  the  army.  No  alacrity  was 
wanting  either  in  the  commanders  or  their 
men.  “  Quicken  your  pace,  soldiers,”  said 
the  leaders,  “  let  us  come  up  with  them  this 
very  night.  Expedition  !  a  Roman  consul  and 
his  army  besieged !  three  days  invested !  who 
knows  what  may  happen  in  a  day  or  a  night  ? 
A  single  moment  often  decides  in  great 
events.”  The  generals  had  the  pleasure  to 
hear  the  soldiers,  and  those  who  bore  the  co¬ 
lours,  mutually  call  upon  each  other,  “  Faster, 
ensign  ! — soldiers,  keep  up  !”  And  thus  by 
midnight  they  reached  the  Algidus. 

Quinctius  made  a  halt,  as  soon  as  he  per¬ 
ceived  he  was  near  the  enemy;  And  when, 
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RYo*rMfE  by  riding  about,  lie  had  taken  such  a  view  of 
ccxcv.  their  camp  as  the  obscurity  of  the  night  would 
FouVhim-  permit,  he  ordered  his  men  to  heap  all  the 
sevenfifcy"  baggage  together  in  one  place,  and  then  re- 
turn  into  their  ranks  with  their  stakes  they  had 
condCon-  brought  from  Rome.  This  done  he  extended 
suiship.  his  forces,  and  invested  the  camp  on  his  side  of 
it :  after  which,  on  an  appointed  signal  given, 
the  soldiers  all  together  gave  a  shout,  and  then 
fell  every  man  to  work  to  cut  a  trench  before 
him,  and  plant  his  stakes.  The  shout  reached 
beyond  the  camp  of  the  iEqui  to  that  of  the 
consul.  Sudden  terror  seized  the  one,  univer¬ 
sal  joy  the  other.  Nothing  among  the  Roman 
soldiers  but  mutual  congratulations  on  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  succour.  “  No  time  to  be  lost!”  cried 
Minucius.  <c  Not  only  succour  is  come,  but 
our  fellow-citizens  are  actually  in  conflict  with 
the  enemy.  I  know  it  by  the  shout.  To 
arms,  to  arms,  follow  me,  soldiers.”  Out  sallied 
the  legions  to  action,  and  by  their  shouts  gave 
notice  of  it  to  the  dictator.  The  iEqui  were 
just  going  to  make  an  effort  to  interrupt  the 
works  the  dictator  had  begun,  when  the  alarm 
from  the  other  side  obliged  them  to  turn  their 
chief  strength  that  way,  lest  the  consul  should 
break  through  their  camp.  His  attack  kept 
them  in  play  till  the  morning,  so  that  Quinc- 
tius  had  the  rest  of  the  night  free  to  go  on 
with  his  fortification.  Having  finished  it  by 
day-break,  he  straight  led  out  his  forces  to  as¬ 
sault  that  of  the  enemy.  A  new  conflict  be¬ 
gan  ;  the  former  continued.  The  yEqui,  now 
pressed  on  both  sides,  hopeless  of  defending 
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themselves,  hopeless  of  relief,  ceased  the  fight,  R^ayfE 
and  had  recourse  to  supplications.  They  beg-  ccxcv. 
ged  of  the  dictator,  they  begged  of  the  con-  Fon/hun- 
sul,  not  to  place  victory  in  slaughter,  but  to 
suffer  them  to  go  off  disarmed.  The  consul 
referred  them  to  the  dictator.  Quinctius  con-  cond’eon- 
temptuously  answered  them,  that  “he  did  not  sulshlP- 
want  their  blood,  he  would  let  them  go ;  but 
that,  by  passing  under  the  yoke,  they  should 
at  length  make  confession,  that  the  iEqui  were 
a  conquered  people.  But  first,”  said  he, 

“  send  me  hither  in  chains  your  general  Grac¬ 
chus,  and  ten  other  of  your  principal  officers, 

[with  these  he  meant  to  adorn  his  triumph] 
and  you  shall  evacuate  the  city  of  Corbio.’> 

All  was  submitted  to. 

The  dictator  gave  the  plunder2  of  the  ene-  Livy,  b.  s. 

°  x  c.  29.  & 

my’s  camp  to  the  soldiers  he  had  brought  wfith  d.  iiai.  b. 
him  from  Rome,  not  suffering  those  of  the  10' p'  b5~’ 
consul  to  take  any  part  of  it.  “  You,  sol¬ 
diers,”  said  he,  “  who  were  just  going  to  fall 
a  prey  to  our  enemies,  you  shall  have  no  share 
of  their  spoils.”  Then  turning  to  the  consul, 

“  And  you,  Minucius,  till  you  begin  to  have 
the  spirit  of  a  consul,  shall  command  those 
legions  in  quality  only  of  a  lieutenant-general.  ” 
Minucius  abdicated  the  consulship,  and,  in 


2  Dionysius  reports  (p.  652.)  that  Quinctius,  after  plun¬ 
dering  Corbio,  caused  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  ene¬ 
mies’  spoils  to  be  conveyed  to  Rome,  giving  the  remainder 
only  to  his  soldiers,  and  that  the  senate  would  have  en¬ 
riched  him  out  of  the  booty ;  but  that  he  declined  the  ofler, 
and  chose  rather  to  owe  his  subsistence  to  the  labour  qf 
’bis hands.  •  uS  ; 
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obedience  to  order,  continued3  with  the  army. 
Such  respect, -such  ready  submission  to  superior 
merit,  and  superior  authority,  were  paid  in 
those  days,  that  the  consular  troops,  less  af¬ 
fected  with  the  disgrace  they  suffered,  than 
with  the  benefit  they  had  received,  decreed 
to  the  dictator  a  golden  crown  of  a  pound 
weight,  and  at  his  departure  saluted  him  by 
the  title  of  their  patron. 

Quinctius  returned  to  Rome,  and  had  there 
a  magnificent  triumph ;  after  which,  though 
he  might  have  retained  his  high  office  six 
months,  he  resigned  it  the  sixteenth  day 4  from 
his  promotion  to  it. 

In  the  end  of  the  year  the  tribunes  began 
to  stir  again  in  the  affair  of  the  law  :  but  as 
two  armies  were  absent,  (for  the  consul  Nau- 
tius  made  war  against  the  Sabines)  the  senate 
carried  it,  that  no  bill  should  be  preferred  to 
the  people  ;  nevertheless,  in  the  election  of 
tribunes,  the  commons  prevailed  to  have  the 
same  men,  who  had  held  the  tribuneship  four 
years  successively,  appointed  a  fifth  time  to 
that  office. 


3  According  to  Livy,  Quinctius  Fabius  was  soon  after 
sent  from  Rome  to  succeed  Minucius  in  the  command  of 
the  army. 

4  The  reader  will  observe  that  Quinctius  defeated  the 
iEqui,  and  took  their  camp,  the  third  day  from  his  nomi¬ 
nation  to  the  dictatorship.  The  greater  part  of  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  sixteen  days,  we  may  suppose,  was  spent  in 
taking  possession  of  Corbio,  plundering  it,  and  placing  a 
garrison  there.  This,  according  to  Dionysius,  p.  651,  was 
done  by  way  of  revenging  the  ill-treatment  whibh  the  Tus- 
culans  had  suffered  from  the  AEqui. 


I 
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II.  The  consular  fasces  were  transferred  to 
C.  Horatius  and  Q.  Minucius.  In  the  begin-  ccxcvi. 
ning  of  their  administration,  they  had  nothing  F<mrhun- 
to  do  abroad i  but  the  tribunes,  with  their  d,ed  fihy* 
bill,  found  them  sufficient  employment  at 
home ;  yet  it  was  not  long  before  the  dispute  Consulship, 
on  this  head  gave  place  to  another;  for  news  d.  Hai.  b. 
came,  that  the  /hqui  had  in  the  night  ur-  &'Jq.6y2‘ 
prised  the  Roman  garrison  of  Corbio,  and  taken  B-  3- 
the  place  by  assault.  The  senate  without  de¬ 
lay  ordered  an  army  to  be  raised  and  led  to 
the  Algidus.  “  No  levies  !”  said  the  tribunes  ; 

“  the  bill  is  the  important  point,  the  business 
that  must  be  first  settled.”  Neither  consuls 
nor  senate  would  hear  of  the  bill.  Both  sides 
continued  obstinate,  till  a  second  alarm  was 
given  from  abroad.  The  Sabines  made  an  in¬ 
cursion  into  the  Roman  territory,  and  advanced 
almost  to  the  city  walls.  The  tribunes  then 
seeing  a  necessity  of  arming,  began5  to  treat 
with  the  senate.  As  they  had  been  constantly 

5  Dionysius,  p.  654,  reports,  that  when  the  tribunes 
were  obstinate  in  opposing  the  levies,  ail  the  senators,  by 
the  advice  of  Quinctius  Cincinnatus,  took  arms  and  re¬ 
paired  to  the  Forum,  determined  to  march  out  (supported 
only  by  their  clients  and  adherents)  against  the  enemy; 
that  even  the  oldest  of  the  fathers  appeared  in  armour,  but 
wept  and  looked  so  piteously,  that  the  spectacle  drew 
tears  in  abundance  from  the  multitude:  and  a  most  ridi¬ 
culous  scene  of  af0ictiofi  the  historian,  p.  655,  most  gravely 
wakes  of  it.  He  adds,  that  the  tribunes  seeing  the  peo- 
rple  sn  melted,  apd(  fearing,  that  they  should  not  be  able  to 
hintleiKtbe  ^weeping], plebeians  from  following  the  [weep- 
i°g3 -patricians  to  die  war,  began  then  to  covenant  for  an 

,mp3k  9riJ  ino'il  bsKfrja  bad  until  - 
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Year  of^  baffled,  though  in  office  five  years  successively, 
ccxcvi.  they  judged,  that  it  was  for  want  of  a  sufficient 
Four  hun-  number  in  their  college,  and  therefore  resolved 
dred  fifty-  t0  sejze  the  present  occasion  to  get  it  aug- 
mented.  <e  On  one  condition,”  said  they,  “  we 
Consuls  hip.  shall  consent  to  your  raising  troops.  The 
d.  Hai.  b.  thing  will  be  of  little  consequence  to  you,  and 
10.  p.  606.  w-p  p}ease  the  commons  very  much  ;  perhaps 
make  them  easy  as  to  all  their  other  demands. 
Allow  them  to  have,  for  the  future,  ten  tri¬ 
bunes,  instead  of  only  five.” 

In  the  debates  of  the  senate  on  this  motion, 
Caius  Claudius  opposed  it  with  great  warmth. 
He  said,  “  that  to  grant  the  commons  more 
tribunes  would  have  no  good  effect  upon 
them,  it  would  only  make  them  more  untract- 
able  and  insolent.  The  partition  of  the  lands, 
Terentius’s  bill,  and  every  project  for  diminish¬ 
ing  the  authority  of  the  senate,  and  increasing 
the  power  of  the  people,  would  presently  be 
revived :  and  in  short,  that  an  augmentation 
of  the  number  of  tribunes  would  have  the 
worst  consequences  imaginable.”  But  Quinc- 
tius  Cincinnatus,  whose  judgment  had  greater 
weight  with  the  senate  than  that  of  Claudius, 
considered  the  matter  in  a  different  light,  and 
was  of  (.pinion  that  what  the  plebeians  sued 
for  as  a  favour,  would  turn  to  their  disadvan¬ 
tage  when  obtained,  because  it  would  be  easier 
to  sow  division  among  ten  tribunes  than 
among  five,  and  he  therefore  exhorted  the 
fathers  to  a  concession.  His  advice  prevailed. 
The  request  was  granted,  but  conditioifally, 
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that  the  tribunes6  then  in  office  should  not  R^a^ofE 
be  rechosen.  To  this  the  petitioners  agreed,  ccxcvi. 

j-  o  *  Bef  J  C 

and  held  the  comitia  immediately  for  the  no-  Four  huu- 

mination  of  ten  tribunes,  as  having  learnt  by  d;'xed  flfty* 

experience,  that  they  might  meet  with  a  dis- 

appointment,  should  they  put  off  the  election  co^MsMp. 

to  the  end  of  the  war.  Two  out  of  each  of  the  D-  b. 

five  first  classes  were  chosen  j  a  method  ob-  P 

served  ever  after. 

The  commotion  thus  quieted,  troops  were  ibid, 
raised.  Minucius  marched  to  attack  the  Sa- 
bines,  but  found  no  enemy  in  the  field.  Ho- 
ratius  defeated  the  iEqui,  and  retook  Corbio. 

6  Livy’s  words  seem  to  make  the  condition  general,  that 
the  commons  should  never,  for  the  future,  choose  the 
same  men  twice  to  the  tribuneship,  ne  posted  eosdem  tri- 
bunos  juberenl.  If  this  was  the  condition,  the  people  did 
not  observe  it,  as  we  shall  presently  see. 

The  increase  of  the  number  of  tribunes  to  ten,  was 
thirty-six  years  after  the  erection  of  the  tribuneship. 


CHAP.  XXV. 

I.  The  tribunes  make  a  new  demand  in  favour  of  the  people  ; 
and  the  senate,  after  some  struggle ,  comply.  II.  The  con¬ 
suls,  by  an  imprudent  severity  in  levying  soldiers,  give 
occasion  to  an  unprecedented  insult  upon  their  dignity  from 
the  tribunes.  III.  The  Agrarian  and  Terentian  laws  ace 
proposed  anew.  Sicinius  Dentatus,  an  old  soldier,  makes 
a  notable  speech  in  relation  to  the  former.  The  patricians, 

by  violence,  hinder  the  suffrages  from  being  collected.  IV. 
The  consuls  lead  an  army  into  the  f  eld  against  the  AEqui. 
They  order  Sicinius  Dentatus,  at  the  head  of  eight  hundred 
.  veterans,  upon  a  desperate  enterprise.  He  remonstrates 
against  it,  but  obeys,  and  succeeds  so  well,  as  to  occasion 
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the  total  defeat  of  the  enemy  by  the  consuls.  At  his  return 
to  Rome ,  he  prevails  with  the  people  to  refuse  them  a  tri¬ 
umph ;  and  they  are  condemned  the  next  year,  in  a  fine,  for 
misconduct. 


Year  of 
ROME 
CCXCV1I. 
Bef.  J.  C. 
Four  hun¬ 
dred  fifty- 
five. 


fourth 

Consulship. 


D.  Hal.  B. 
10.  p.  658. 


I.  IN  the  consulship  of  M.  Valerius  andSp. 
Virginius,  the  tribunes  demanded  that  Mount 
Aventine  should  be  granted  to  the  people,  or 
at  least  those  parts  of  it  which  were  not  occu¬ 
pied  by  lawful  purchasers.  L.  Icilius,  the  head 
of  the  college,  set  forth  that  the  land  of  that  hill 
belonged  to  the  republic  ;  that  some  patricians 
had  indeed  purchased  certain  parcels  of  it,  but 
others  had  got  possession  of  what  they  enjoyed 
by  mere  usurpation,  and  that  the  remaining 
part  of  it  was  uncultivated  and  uninhabited.  He 
proposed  therefore,  that  those  patricians,  who 
could  show  good  claims  to  what  they  possessed, 
should  be  confirmed  in  their  possessions  ;  but 
that  those,  who  had  built  houses  upon  the  hill, 
without  lawful  title  to  the  ground,  should  be 
outed,  previously  reimbursed  however  what 
they  had  expended  in  building  those  houses; 
and  lastly,  that  all  the  land  uncultivated,  or 
unoccupied  by  rightful  owners,  should  be  given 
gratis  to  the  commons,  who  growing  daily 
more  numerous  began  to  want  habitations. 

There  could  be  no  plausible  objection  to 
this  proposal,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  small  im¬ 
portance  to  the  nobles;  yet  the  consuls,  ap¬ 
prehending,  perhaps,  that  from  such  a  partition 
of  Mount  Aventine,  the  plebeians  might  take 
occasion  to  renew  their  old  pretensions  upon 
the  conquered  lands,  deferred  convening  the 
fathers,  whom  the  tribunes  had  desired  to 


Year  of 
ROME 
CCXCVLI. 
Bef.  J.  C. 

F  nil'  'urn- 
dred  fiftv- 

fiT£*U*>Y 


b9ab 
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consider  of  the  matter,  and  then  refer  it  to  t^e 
people.  Icilius,  impatient  of  this  delay,  sent 
a  command  to  the  consuls  by  an  apparitor, 
to  assemble  the  senate  forthwith.  The  appa¬ 
ritor  met  with  a  rough  reception.  A  lictor  by  ? 
the  consul’s  orders  gave  him  some  blows,  and  fourth  ,3(J 
drove  him  away  ignominiously.  A  mighty 
uproar  ensued.  Icilius  caused  the  lictor  to  be 
seized,  and  was  for  having  him  thrown  head¬ 
long  from  the  Tarpeian  rock.  The  consuls, 
not  daring  to  employ  violence  to  rescue  him 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  sacrosanct  tribunes, 
endeavoured  to  gain  over  some  one  of  them,  who 
might  put  a  stop  to  the  fury  of  his  colleague : 
but  Icilius  had  before  taken  measures  to  defeat 
that  artifice.  He  had  so  warmly  represented 
to  his  brethren,  that  the  strength  of  their  col¬ 
lege  lay  wholly  in  their  union,  that  they  had 


agreed, 


no  one 


among 


them  should  oppose 


;noO 


what  was  determined  by  plurality  of  voices. 
Thus  the  poor  lictor  saw  himself  just  upon  the 
point  of  losing  his  life,  for  having  obeyed  the 
orders  of  the  consuls  too  punctually.  To  save 
him,  the  conscript  fathers  had  recourse  to  en¬ 
treaties  ;  and  they  seem  to  have  been  constrain¬ 
ed  to  a  composition  with  the  tribunes :  these 
released  the  lictor,  and  the  senate,  by  a  de¬ 
cree,  yielded  Mount  Aventine  to  the  people ; 
a  concession  of  small  importance,  as  was  be¬ 
fore  observed ;  yet  the  measures  used  to  obtain 
it  made  a  very  great  breach  in  the  consular 
authority :  for  the  tribunes  kept  themsetyes 

afteiMfc  possession  of  the  new  prerogative, 

at  beiiaob  bed  genndnJ  out  morw  teSniBi 
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Year  of 
ROME 
CCXCVI1I 
Bef.  J.  C. 
Four  hun¬ 
dred  fitty- 
four. 


Fifty-fifth 
Consulship. 
D.  Hal.  B. 
10.  p.  660. 


assumed  by  Icilius  and  his  colleagues,  of  con¬ 
vening  the  senate. 

II.  The  next  year  T.  Romilius  and  C.  Ve- 
turius  were  consuls.  These  magistrates,  ap¬ 
prehending  that  the  present  quiet  in  the  city 
would  soon  be  disturbed  unless  the  republic 
had  a  war  abroad,  resolved  to  lead  out  an  army 
against  the  iEqui.  1  But  this  their  policy  they 
themselves  defeated,  by  the  unseasonable  ri¬ 
gour  with  which  they  proceeded  in  the  enroll¬ 
ments.  They  admitted  of  no  excuses,  how 
allowable  soever,  and  condemned  to  heavy 
fines  and  imprisonment  all  those  who  refused 
to  inlist  themselves  for  the  war.  Icilius  and 
his  colleagues  (who  had  been  continued  in  the 
tribuneship  at  the  new  elections)  did  not  fail 
to  take  the  part  of  the  complainants,  and  when 
they  found  that  words  were  ineffectual,  endea¬ 
voured  by  force  to  rescue  the  prisoners  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  lictors ;  they  even  went  so 
far  in  their  fury  as  to  bid  the  sediles  lay  hold 
on  the  consuls,  and  lead  them  to  prison.  The 
patricians  all  united  as  one  man  to  defend  the 
supreme  magistrates;  blows  ensued;  and,  for 
this  time,  the  consuls  got  the  better  in  the 
scuffle  :  the  tribunes  were  routed,  and  roughly 
treated.  But  the  triumph  of  the  nobles  was 
of  short  duration.  The  next  day,  and  the 

1  According  to  Livy,  B.  2.  c.  31.  it  was  to  succour  those 
affectionate  friends  of  Rome,  the  Tusculans  (whose  terri¬ 
tory  the  fEqui  had  invaded),  that  the  consuls  began  to 
raise  an  army.  And  this  accounts  for  the  tribunes  not 
opposing  the  levies,  but  only  the  unreasonable  severity  of 
the  consuls  in  making  them. 

To  bna  aril  lo  goffl'ijaigfim  ngioiavo?  aril 
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following,  great  numbers  of  plebeians  flocked  Rv(^a^IofR 
from  the  country  to  the  city  ;  and  the  tribunes,  ccxcvm 
then  finding  themselves  in  a  condition  to  deal  Fom-wl 
with  their  adversaries,  held  frequent  councils,  ^ 
to  which  they  complained  most  heavily  of  the 
insults  they  had  suffered;  protesting  at  the  con*uUWP. 
same  time,  that  they  would  lay  down  their 
office,  if  they  could  not  be  supported  in  the 
exercise  of  it.  And  now,  encouraged  by  the 
commons,  who  with  great  warmth  entered  into 
their  magistrates’  resentments,  they  made  no 
scruple  to  send  a  summons  to  the  consuls  to 
appear  before  an  assembly  of  the  people,  and 
answer  for  their  conduct ;  the  first  instance  of 
citing  the  superior  magistrates  to  trial,  during 
their  magistracy. 

The  consuls  refusing  to  listen  to  the  sum¬ 
mons,  away  went  the  tribunes  to  the  senate, 
then  sitting  in  debate  on  these  matters,  and 
having  first  in  a  plaintive  tone  set  forth  “  the 
violence  which  had  been  done  to  their  sacred 
persons,  by  the  consuls  or  their  adherents,” 
demanded  peremptorily,  “  that  those  magi¬ 
strates  might  either  clear  themselves  by  oath 
from  having  had  any  hand  in  that  violence,  or 
if  they  scrupled  to  take  such  oath,  appear  in 
judgment  before  the  people  and  they  added, 

“  that,  for  their  parts,  they  would  take  the 
votes  of  the  tribes  upon  the  affair.” 

In  answer  to  all  this,  the  consuls  reproached 
the  tribunes  with  having  been  the  aggressors, 
and  with  having  carried  their  insolence  to 
such  excess,  as  first  to  attempt  imprisoning 
the  sovereign  magistrates  of  the  state,  and  af- 
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terwards,  when  they  failed  in  that,  to  cite  them 
to  appear  in  judgment  before  an  assembly  of 
the  people ;  though  by  law  they  had  no  right 
to  summon  thither  even  the  most  inconsider¬ 
able  of  the  patricians,  without  a  previous  se~ 
natus-consultum  for  that  purpose.”  And  they 
declared,  “  that  if  the  tribunes  were  so  auda¬ 
cious  as  to  proceed  towards  collecting  the 
votes  of  the  people,  they  would  arm  the  whole 
body  of  the  patricians.” 

These  mutual  reproaches  and  menaces  lasted 
the  whole  day ;  and  the  senate  thinking  it 
equally  dangerous  to  declare  either  for  the 
consuls  or  the  tribunes,  came  to  no  resolution. 

III.  The  tribunes,  tinding  that  nothing  was 
to  be  expected  from  the  fathers,  called  the 
people  together,  to  deliberate  on  the  proper 
measures  to  be  taken. 

The  most  turbulent  and  hot-headed  were 
for  retiring  in  arms  a  second  time  to  the  Mons 
Saeer,  and  thence  declaring  open  war  against 
the  patricians,  for  having  broken  the  treaty 
which  had  there  been  made. 

Others,  more  in  number,  judged  it  not  ad¬ 
visable  to  leave  the  city,  nor  equitable  to  im¬ 
pute  to  the  whole  body  of  the  nobles  the  vio¬ 
lences  which  some  particulars  had  acted  against 
the  sacred  persons  of  the  tribunes ;  provided 
that  strict  justice  were  done  upon  the  guilty, 
who  had  incurred  the  penalty  of  death  or 
exile,  [and  might  be  punished  according  to 
law,  without  any  previous  process.] 

Others,  again,  more  moderate,  declared 
against  putting  any  citizen  to  death,  before 
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trial  and  condemnation  in  legal  form,  and 
especially  when  the  question  was  concerning 
the  consuls,  the  supreme  magistrates  of  the 
republic  ;  but  they  counselled  the  assembly 
to  discharge  their  wrath  on  those  who  had 
aided  the  consuls,  and  to  punish  them  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  laws. 

As  nothing  could  be  immediately  agreed 
upon,  a  little  time  diminished  the  fury  of  the 
tribunes,  and  at  length  the  conclusion  was, 
that  the  third  market-day,  they  would  hold  an 
assembly  to  condemn  the  consuls  in  a  pecu¬ 
niary  fine.  However,  before  the  twenty-seven 
days  were  quite  expired,  they  changed  their 
mind ;  and  having  assembled  the  people,  de¬ 
clared,  that  at  the  entreaty  of  several  worthy 
men,  to  whom  it  was  not  easy  to  refuse  any 
thing,  they  were  willing  to  forgive  the  personal 
injuries  they  themselves  had  suffered,  but  could 
never  pardon  those  which  had  been  done  to 
the  people,  and  would  therefore  instantly  re¬ 
new  the  prosecution  of  those  two  important 
affairs,  the  Agrarian  and  Terentian  laws/the 
publication  of  which  had  been  so  long  post¬ 
poned  by  the  artifices  of  the  patricians.  This 
said,  they  fixed  a  day  for  a  new  assembly  to 
deliberate  and  decide  upon  those  matters. 

The  people  being  met  at  the  time  appoint¬ 
ed,  Icilius  began  with  proposing  the  Agrarian 
law  ;  and,  when  he  had  himself  made  a  long 
harangue  on  the  reasonableness  of  it,  notified 
that  any  plebeian  present  might  speak  his 
hnind  freelyi  Upon  this  several  stood  forth 
pJe^ded^fh&'ifigEt'  their  sefV&es 
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Year  of 
ROME 
CCXCVIII. 
Bet'.  J.  C. 
Four  hun¬ 
dred  fifty- 
four. 


Fifty-fifth 
Consulship. 
*  Siccius, 
according 
to  Livy. 


gave  them  to  a  share  of  the  conquered  lands, 
and  were  all  heard  with  pleasure.  But  nothing 
so  much  quickened  the  zeal  of  the  assembly- 
in  behalf  of  the  law,  as  the  discourse  of  Si- 
cinius*  Dentatus,  a  plebeian,  who  had  served 
long,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  exploits 
in  the  wars.  He  was  a  man  of  a  noble  aspect, 
and,  though  now  fifty-eight  years  of  age,  in  his 
full  strength  of  body  as  well  as  mind.  With 
a  soldierly  eloquence  he  spoke  to  this  effect: 
<£  It  is  now  forty  years  that  I  have  borne  arms, 
and  for  the  thirty  last  I  have  been  always  in 
some  command  or  other.  I  have  been  in  an 
hundred  and  twenty  engagements.  I  have 
received  forty-five  wounds,  and  all  before, 
twelve  of  them  in  that  single  action  against 
Herdonius,  the  Sabine.  Fourteen2  civic  crowns 

2  Of  the  military  rewards  in  use  among  the  Romans,  Mr. 
Rennet  [Part  2.  Book  4.  Chap.  16]  speaks  thus: 

The  encouragements  of  valour  and  industry  were  much 
more  considerable  than  the  proceedings  against  the  con¬ 
trary  vices.  The  most  considerable  (not  to  speak  of  the 
promotion  from  one  station  to  another,  nor  of  the  oc¬ 
casional  donatives  in  money,  distinguished  by  this  name 
from  the  largesses  bestowed  on  the  common  people,  and 
termed  congiaria )  were  first  the  dona  imperatoria,  such  as 

The  liasta  pura,  a  fine  spear  of  wood  without  any  iron 
on  it;  such  a  one  as  Virgil  has  given  Sylvius  in  the  sixth  of 
the  jEneids  : 

IUe,  vides  ?  pura  juvenis  qui  nititur  hasta. 

This  present  was  usually  bestowed  on  him,  who  in  some 
little  skirmish  had  killed  an  enemy,  engaging  him  hand  to 
hand.  They  were  reckoned  very  honourable  gifts,  and  the 
gods  are  commonly  represented  with  such  spears,  on  the 
old  coins.  Mr.  VValker  derives  hence  the  custom  of  our 
great  officers  carrying  white  rods  or  staves,  as  ensigns  of 
their  places. 
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I  obtained  for  having  saved  the  lives  of  so  Year  of 

.  ,  ®  ,  ROME 

many  citizens  in  battle  ;  three  mural  crowns  ccxcvm. 
for  having  been  the  first  that  mounted  the  fou/w 
breach  in  towns  taken  by  assault ;  one  obsi-  druerd  fifty* 


The  armilloe,  a  sort  of  bracelets,  given  upon  account  of  Fifty-fifth 
some  eminent  service,  only  to  such  as  were  born  Romans.  Conwd4llliP' 

The  torques,  golden  and  silver  collars,  wreathed  with 
curious  art  and  beauty.  Pliny  attributes  the  golden  col¬ 
lars  to  the  auxiliaries,  and  the  silver  to  the  Roman  soldiers ; 
but  this  is  supposed  to  be  a  mistake. 

The  phalerx ,  commonly  thought  to  be  a  suit  of  rich 
trappings  for  a  horse;  but  because  we  find  them  bestowed 
on  the  foot,  as  well  as  the  cavalry,  we  may  rather  suppose 
them  to  have  been  golden  chains,  of  like  nature  with  the 
torques,  only  that  they  seem  to  have  hung  down  to  the 
breast ;  whereas  the  others  only  went  round  the  neck. 

The  hopes  of  these  two  last  are  particularly  urged,  among 
the  advantages  of  a  military  life  by  Juvenal,  Sat.  xvi.  60. 

Ut  Iceti  phaleris  omnes,  8$  torquibus  omnes. 

The  vexilla,  a  sort  of  banners  of  different  colours,  worked 
in  silk  or  other  curious  materials,  such  as  Augustus  bestowed 
on  Agrippa,  after  he  had  won  the  sea-fight  at  Actium. 

Next  to  these  were  the  several  coronets  received  on  va¬ 
rious  occasions.  As, 

Corona  civica,  given  to  any  soldier  who  had  saved  the  life 
of  a  Roman  citizen  in  an  engagement.  This  was  reckoned 
more  honourable  than  any  other  crown,  though  composed 
of  no  better  materials  than  oaken  boughs.  Virgil  calls  it 
civilis  quercus,  7En.  vi.  772. 

Atqae  umbrata  gerunt  civili  temjiora  quercu. 

Plutarch  has  guessed  very  happily  at  the  reason  why  the 
branches  of  this  tree  should  be  made  use  of  before  all  others. 

For  the  oaken  wreath,  says  he,  being  otherwise  sacred  to 
Jupiter,  the  great  guardian  of  their  city,  they  might  there¬ 
fore  think  it  the  most  proper  ornament  for  him  who  had 
preserved  a  citizen.  Besides,  the  oak  may  very  well  claim 
the  preference  in  this  case,  because  in  the  primitive  times, 
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dional  crown  ;  eight  other  crowns  for  different 
exploits  ;  eighty-three  golden  collars,  sixty 
golden  bracelets,  eighteen  lances,  ( hastes  puree) 
twenty-five  sets  of  furniture  for  horses,  nine  of 

that  tree  alone  was  thought  almost  sufficient  for  the  pre¬ 
serving  of  man’s  life :  its  acorns  were  the  principal  diet  of 
the  old  mortals,  and  the  honey  which  was  commonly  found 
there,  presented  them  with  a  very  pleasant  liquor  *. 

It  tvas  a  particular  honour  conferred  on  the  persons  who 
had  merited  this  crown,  that  when  they  came  to  any  of  the 
public  shows,  the  whole  company,  as  well  senate  as  people, 
should  signify  their  respect,  by  rising  up  when  they  saw 
them  enter ;  and  that  they  should  take  their  seat  on  these 
occasions  among  the  senators;  being  also  excused  from  all 
troublesome  duties  and  services  in  their  own  persons,  and 
procuring  the  same  immunity  for  their  father  and  grand¬ 
father  by  his  sidef. 

Corona  muralis,  given  to  him  who  first  scaled  the  walls  of 
a  city  in  a  general  assault ;  and  therefore,  in  the  shape  of 
it,  there  was  some  allusion  made  to  the  figure  of  a  wall. 

Corona  castrensis,  or  val/aris,  the  reward  of  him  who  had 
first  forced  the  enemies’  intrenchments. 

Corona  navalis,  bestowed  on  such  as  had  signalized  their 
valour  in  an  engagement  at  sea ;  being  set  round  with 
figures  like  the  beaks  of  ships. 


- —  Cui  belli  insigne  superbum 
Tempora  navali fulgent  rostrata  corona. 

Virg.  Mn.  viii.  634. 


Lipsius  fancies  the  corona  navalis ,  and  the  rostrata,  to 
have  been  two  distinct  species,  though  they  are  generally 
believed  to  be  the  same  kind  of  crown. 

Corona  obsidionalis :  this  was  not,  like  the  rest,  given  by 
the  general  to  the  soldiers,  but  presented  by  the  common 
consent  of  the  soldiers  to  the  general,  when  he  had  delivered 
the  Romans  or  their  allies  from  a  siege.  It  was  composed 
of  the  grass  growing  in  the  besieged  places. 


*  Vide  Plutarch,  in  Coriolano.  f  Vide  Plin.  lib.  16.  cap.  4. 
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which  I  wdn  from  so  many  enemies  conquered  RYQ8yfE 
in  single  combat. — And  now,  Romans,  you  ccxcvm. 
know  my  services,  and  you  have  heard  what  FoGrhun- 
have  been  the  rewards  of  them,  rewards  that 
sufficiently  prove  my  courage,  but  make  little 
addition  to  my  fortune.  No  land,  no  share  consubhlp. 
in  the  conquered  countries.  Neither  Sicinius, 
nor  any  of  you,  plebeians,  the  companions  of 
my  labours  and  my  glory,  are  to  reap  the  least 
benefit  from  those  acquisitions.  The  patri¬ 
cians,  it  seems,  by  their  noble  birth,  have  an 
inherent  right  to  all  the  public  demesnes.  No 
matter  whether  they  have  any  merit  or  not. 

But  is  this  to  be  endured  ?  Shall  they  alone 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  our  conquests  ?  The  pur¬ 
chase  of  our  blood  ?  No,  plebeians,  let  us  delay 
no  longer  to  do  ourselves  justice.  Without 
go  much  as  hearing  what  the  usurpers  have  to 
say  against  it,  let  us  this  very  day  pass  the 

Corona  triumphalis,  made  with  wreaths  of  laurel,  and 
proper  only  to  such  generals  as  had  the  honour  of  a  tri- 
umph.  In  after-ages  this  was  changed  for  gold*,  and 
not  only  restrained  to  those  that  actually  triumphed, 
but  presented  on  several  other  accounts,  as  commonly  by 
the  foreign  states  and  provinces  to  their  patrons  and  bene¬ 
factors.  Several  of  the  other  crowns  too  are  thought  to 
have  been  of  gold,  as  the  castrensis,  the  mural,  and  the 
naval. 

Besides  these,  we  meet  with  the  coronce  aurece,  often 
bestowed  on  soldiers  without  any  other  additional  term. 

And  Dion  Cassius  mentions  a  particular  sort  of  coronet 
made  of  olive  boughs,  and  bestowed,  like  the  rest,  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  some  signal  act  of  valour.  Lipsius  believes 
these  to  have  succeeded  in  the  room  of  the  golden  crowns, 
after  they  were  laid  aside. 

*  Aitrum  Cttronaiium, 
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^proposed  by  Icilius.  If  the  young  patri¬ 
cians  have  the  boldness  to  oppose  by  violence 
the  collecting  of  the  votes,  let  our  tribunes 
make  them  feel  what  is  the  extent  of  their 
authority/’ 

Sicinius  having  thus  closed,  Icilius  highly 
commended  both  the  speaker  and  his  speech, 
yet  added,  that  in  one  thing  he  must  differ 
from  him  ;  for  that  the  people  could  neither 
in  justice  nor  in  prudence  refuse  to  hear  what 
the  patricians  had  to  say  against  the  law  ;  and 
so  he  adjourned  the  assembly  to  the  day  fol¬ 
lowing. 

IV.  The  consuls  during  great  part  of  the 
night  held  conference  with  the  chief  men  of 
the  senate,  on  measures  to  frustrate  the  designs 
of  the  tribunes.  No  expedient  offered  itself, 
but  the  old  method  ;  which  was,  forcibly  to 
hinder  the  people  from  proceeding  to  vote. 

The  next  morning,  the  assembly  being 
formed,  the  tribunes  caused  proclamation  to 
be  made,  that  whoever  had  any  solid  reasons 
to  offer  against  the  law,  might,  if  they  pleased, 
lay  them  before  the  people.  Divers  senators 
presented  themselves  one  after  another ;  but 
the  moment  they  began  to  speak,  such  a  noise 
arose  from  all  parts  of  the  comitium ,  some  ap¬ 
plauding,  others  hooting,  as  piade  it  impossi¬ 
ble  to  hear  what  was  said.  The  consuls,  full 
of  indignation,  protested  warmly  against  aP 
that  should  be  done  in  so  tumultuous  an  as¬ 
sembly:  to  which  the  tribunes  answered,  that 
jit  was  no.  wonder  the  people  should  he  tifjed 
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jections  so  often  repeated.  Wheft  a  great 
part  of  the  day  had  been  spent  in  such  aItef-2 
cations,  the  multitude,  quite  weary  of  them, 
called  out,  to  the  vote.  In  that  instant  the 
patricians,  who,  in  small  companies,  had  posted 
themselves  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  comitium , 
fell  all  at  once  upon  the  plebeians,  and  by 
blow's  and  main  force  hindered  them  from 
gathering  into  their  respective  tribes.  The 
tribunes  exclaim,  break  through  the  press, 
hasten  to  assist  the  plebeians,  and  rectify  the 
disorder.  Vain  are  their  efforts ;  their  own 
sacred  persons  are  suffered  safely  to  pass  whi¬ 
thersoever  they  please ;  but,  their  followers 
being  stopped  by  the  patricians,  they  can  do 
nothing,  their  measures  are  disconcerted,  they 
dre  forced  to  retire. 

They  convened  the  people  again  the  next 
day,  and  made  their  complaints.  Most  of  the 
young  patricians  had  been  concerned  in  raising 
the  tumult;  but  as  it  was  impracticable  to 
punish  all  the  guilty,  only  the  youth  of  the 
‘Posthumian,  Sempronian,  and  Clelian  families 
Were  singled  out  for  prosecution  ;  and  cited  to 
appear  before  an  assembly  of  the  people. 

The  best  heads  in  the  senate  having  con- 
stilted  together  on  this  occasion,  and  knowing 
that  the  tribunes  had  determined  to  inflict  no 
severer  punishment  on  the  criminals  than  the 
Confiscation  of  their  effects,  thought  it  advisa¬ 
ble  to  Acquiesce,  not  only  because  they  could 
easily  repair  the  loss  to  the  sufferers,  but  be- 
eVli  J  ttbtJe  d!  th^  nf'dMtbfflef,:‘satii§fied 
witKThfe  ^e%e,-4^6tild;  drop  their  pursuit5  of 
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the  law.  When  the  day  came  for  the  trial, 
the  persons  accused  not  appearing,  were  con¬ 
demned  for  default  ;.  their  goods  were  after¬ 
wards  sold  publicly  ;  and  the  produce  conse¬ 
crated  to  Ceres.  The  senate  caused  those 
goods  to  be  bought  up  with  their  money  by 
private  hands,  and  shortly  after  restored  them 
to  the  former  proprietors. 

V.  It  was  not  very  long  before  the  tri¬ 
bunes  brought  on  again  the  affair  of  the  law 
for  a  partition  of  the  lands.  But  their  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  now  interrupted  by  sudden  ad¬ 
vice,  that  the  ^Equi  had  invaded  the  territory 
of  Tusculum,  and  threatened  the  town.  The 
senate  without  delay  ordered  an  army  to  the 
relief  of  those  dear  allies,  the  Tusculans  ;  nor 
could  the  tribunes  divert  the  plebeians  from 
offering  themselves  to  serve  in  this  war.  Even 
Sicinius  Dentatus,  that  zealous  advocate  for 
the  Agrarian  law,  presented  himself  a  volun* 
teer  with  eight  hundred  veterans,  who,  like 
himself,  had  completed  the  years  of  service 
prescribed  by  law,  but  yet  were  willing  to 
make  another  campaign  under  the  particular 
command  of  Sicinius,  to  whom  they  had,  most 
of  them,  personal  obligations.  ihw 

3  The  army  marched  from  Rome,  and  ad¬ 
vanced  towards  the  Algidus3,  the  usual  bafifti 
OJ  m-  i  t  met  o?  rot  .  Hnernmoo  won 


3  According  to  Dionysius,  the  scene  of  action  was  near 
the  city  of  Antium.  But  there  is  probably  an  erro^fn 
the  copy ;  it  should  be  the  city  of  Algidum,  which  stood 
upon  Mount  Algidus.  Livy  says,  the  /Lqui  were  posted 
on  the  Algidus ;  and  this  was  in  the'  ndighbouVHdod  of  lire 
•^Tusculans.  4d.u  9d  I  lixsrie  v/Qil  bras 
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of  the  uEqtil,  and  whither  they  had  retired,  RVoarM‘,fE 
on  the  news  of  the  consul’s  approach.  These  ocxctur. 
generals,  having  found  the  enemy  intrenched  jw*™'. 
on  the  hill,  pitched  their  camp  not  far  from  ^  W' 
them,  fortified  it  well,  and  kept  close  within  it, 
to  conceal  their  strength,  winch  was  very  con- 
siderable.  The  iEqui  took  these  precautions  d.  Hat  h? 
for  a  sign  of  fear,  and  imagining  the  number  I0‘  p'  “ 
of  the  Romans  to  be  small,  made  several  at¬ 
tempts  to  bring  them  to  an  engagement.  One 
day  when  Romilius  commanded  in  chief,  and 
the  iEqui  descending  from  their  hill  offered 
him  battle,  he  resolved  to  accept  the  challenge. 

With  this  view  he  sent  for  Sicinius  Dentatus, 
and  said  to  him,  “  My  colleague  and  I  intend 
to  march  against  the  enemy  in  the  plain,  arid 
in- the  meantime  I  would  have  you,  with  the 
cohort  under  your  command,  ascend  by  yon 
narrow  winding  way  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and 
attack  their  intrenehments.  They  have  unr 
douhtedly  left  but  a  weak  garrison  there,  and 
your  brave  veterans  will  easily  make  them¬ 
selves  masters  of  the  camp.  If  the  JEqui  here 
below,  to  preserve  it,  quit  the  plain,  we  shall 
then  fall  upon  their  rear,  and  their  destruction 
will  be  inevitable*’’.  Sicinius  answered,  “  I  am 
always*  ready  to . obey  orders,  But  give  me 


leave  to  say*  that- the .  exception  of  what  you 
now  command  is  not  so  easy  as  you  seem  to 
amagvn e-j ite  ' < >The. ddR  is- very- high  and  steep, 
arid'!' sde  'bht  one  way  upto  it.  We  shall  no 

sat 

ooigoq  alaw  .gy^a  vviX  .gubifclA  iaDoW  noau 

mmm 

and  how  shall  I  be  able,  with  my  bedy.  of 
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*ea™f  veterans  alone,  to  sustain  their  charge  from. 
ccxcviii.  the  higher  ground?  You  are  willing  to  sup- 
Fou'r  hun-  pose  that  the  guard  of  the  camp  is  weak.  There 
is  no  probability  of  this;  and,  even  granting 
it  certain,  their  very  situation  alone  gives  them 
Co^ufshlp.  such  an  advantage  over  us,  that  we  shall  never 
be  able  to  force  them.” 

d.  Hal.  b.  Sicinius  was  going  on  with  his  remonstrance, 
when  the  consul  in  great  anger  cut  him  short ; 
bidding  him  not  pretend  to  act  the  general, 
but  remember  his  only  business  was  to  obey> 
He  added,  “  But  if  you  think  there  is  too  much 
danger  in  the  enterprise,  I  shall  employ  some 
other  officer,  who,  less  conceited  of  his  own 
abilities,  may  succeed  better.  And  you,  mighty 
captain,  you  that  have  followed  the  wars  forty 
years,  that  have  been  in  an  hundred  and  twenty 
battles,  and  whose  whole  body  is  covered  over 
with  wounds,  do  you  return  to  Rome  without 
having  dared  to  face  the  enemy,  and  carry 
back  to  the  Forum  that  eloquent  tongue,  which 
is  more  formidable  to -your  fellow-citizens,  than 
your  sword  is  to  the  vEqui,  and  the  enemies  of 
your  country.”  -A  j<; 

Sicinius,  irritated  by  the  general’s  reproaches, 
answered  him  boldly,  that  he  found  he  was 
resolved  either  to  destroy  an  old  soldier,  or  to 
shame  him,  and  for  no  other  reason  but  his 
honest  zeal  for  the  public  liberty;  but  that 
one  was  much  easier  to  do  than  the  other:; 
that  he  would  march  up  to  the  enemy’s  carjap, 
and  win  it,  or  fall  in  the  attempt  with  all  his 
cohort.  These  veterans  then  took  their  leave 

o  o  v 

of  the  rest  of  the  soldiers,  who  looked  after 
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them  with-weeping  eyes,  as  after  menserftto 
the  slaughter.  Happily  for  them  they  were  ccxcvm 
under  the  conduct  of  an  old  officer  who  under-  Fourhun'. 
stood  his  trade.  Sicinius  went  round  about  a 
tedious  way,  and  at  length  entered  a  great 
wood  that  seemed  to  stretch  along  the  hills  comSp 
quite  to  the  enemy’s  camp.  Here,  having  D,  Hai.  b. 
halted  a  moment,  “  Cheer  up,  my  lads ;  either  10- p<  67V 
I  am  much  mistaken,  or  I  shall  find  some  path 
that  will  lead  us  more  safely  to  the  enemy’s 
camp  than  that  which  our  general  pointed  out* 
and  by  which  we  could  not  have  approached 
it  without  being  seen.”  He  then  continued 
his  march,  and  soon  after  met  with  a  peasant, 
who  serving  him  for  a  guide,  conducted  him 
at  length  to  an  eminence  that  overlooked  the 
camp,  and  was  not  far  from  it. 

During  this  march  the  two  armies  came  to 
an  engagement  in  the  plain.  They  fought  a 
great  while  with  equal  courage,  and  victory 
did  not  declare  for  either  side.  The  soldiers 
in  the  camp  of  the  iEqui,  not  apprehending 
any  danger  from  behind,  were  all  got  to  the 
side  next  the  plain  to  see  the  fight.  In  this 
juncture  Sicinius  arrived  on  the  other  side,  and 
finding  it  without  centinels,  and  quite  defence¬ 
less,  entered  the  camp  at  once.  Then  the  ve¬ 
terans  giving  a  loud  shout  fell  upon  the  iEqui, 
whose  eyes  were  turned  another  way.  The 
sudden  fright  which  seized  the  latter  made 
them  imagine  their  enemies  to  be  much  more 
numerous  than  they  were ;  so  that  without 
staying  to  gather  up  their  arms,  all  that  could 
fifed  out  of  the  camp,  and  ran  precipitately 
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r^m^e  down  to  ^6  main  body  of  their  army,  carrying 
ccxcvm.  fear  and  confusion  along  with  them.  Sicinius 

Bef.  J.  C.  ° 

Four  hun-  followed  them  close,  and  came  thundering 
foun  llpon  the  rear  of  that  main  body,  engaged  in 

battle  with  the  Roman  army.  The  fEqui, 
Consulship,  broken  and  put  to  flight,  lost  seven  thousand 
d.  Hal.  b.  men,  the  consuls  not  giving  over  the  pursuit 
10  p-671-  till  night. 

As  soon  as  it  was  dark,  and  the  action  quite 
over,  Sicinius  retired  with  his  veterans  to  the 
camp  he  had  before  taken.  He  had  not  lost 
one  man,  nor  of  the  whole  number  was  there 
one  who  had  received  a  wound.  With  mutual 
embraces  they  congratulated  each  other  on 
their  good  fortune,  and  all  joined  in  heaping 
p.  672.  praises  on  their  commander.  About  midnight 
Sicinius,  full  of  resentment  against  the  consuls, 
formed  a  resolution  to  hinder  them,  if  possible, 
from  having  the  honours  of  a  triumph,  at  their 
return  to  Rome.  His  companions,  to  whom 
he  imparted  his  design,  having  unanimously 
approved  it,  they  cut  the  throats  of  the  pri¬ 
soners,  killed  the  horses,  set  fire  to  the  tents,  the 
arms,  and  all  the  baggage,  (including  the  rich 
plunder  which  the  rEqui  had  got  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  Tusculum)  leaving  none  of  those  marks 
of  victory  which  were  required  from  a  general 
when  he  demanded  the  triumph.  He  then 
--  marched  away  with  extreme  diligence,  arrived 
at  Rome  with  his  cohort,  and  there  gave  an 
account  to  the  people  of  what  had  passed, 
complaining  of  the  inhumanity  of  the  consuls, 
who,  he  said,  had  maliciously,  exposed  eight 

hundred  ^veterans  <t!o  death,  in  all  likelihood, 

rfginiirt  tirx9ano3ng£8iJj  ibrit  <K9vl32m9rfj  oh  ,ti  In  >adl 
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unavoidable,  and  claiming  the  whole  Uoppur 
of  the  victory  to  himself  and  his  cohort,  l$ot 
only  the  people,  but  the  senate  entered  with 
warmth  into  his  resentments,  and  absolutely 
refused  the  consuls  a  triumph  at  their  return4. 

4  The  reader  will  give  what  credit  he  pleases  to  this  ac¬ 
count  from  Dionysius,  of  what  passed  in  the  consulship  of 
Romilius  and  Veturius.  Livy  makes  no  mention  of  the 
disputes  about  the  Agrarian  law,  or  Sicinius's  notable 
speech,  or  of  the  decree  against  the  three  patricians,  or  of 
Sicinius’s  Exploit  in  the  war  against  the  iEqui.  All  that 
the  Latin  historian  says  of  the  events  of  this  year  is  to  the 
following  effect:  that  the  ten  tribunes  revived  the  affair 
|  of  .ttyf  hill  [for  an  establishment  of  laws.]  That  their 
pursuit  of  it  was  interrupted  by  news  from  the  Tusculans, 
of 'the  JEqui 'having 'invaded  their  territory:  that  the  Ro¬ 
mans  could  not  refuse  assistance  to  such  affectionate  allies: 

•  that  the  consuls  defeated  the  enemy  in  battle  near  the 
(Algid qs,  slew.,  seven  thousand  of  them,  and  got  a  great 
booty,  which  thev  sold,  because  money  was  wanting  in 
the  treasury  :  that  this  angered  the  soldiers,  and  furnished 
the  tribunes  with  matter  for  accusing  the  consuls.  Liv. 

'•  ■  B.  5.  c.  31.  '  '■  .  a 

A  Rather  Rouille  observes,  that  the  learned,  and  Glarean 
in  particular,  have  charged  Livy  with  a  faulty  negligence, 
in  passing  over  the  dispute  about  the  Agrarian  law, 
Sicinius’s  speech,  and  the  condemnation  of  the  three 

d  jf’t  11k  bos 

As-  to  the  Agrarian  law,  it  seems  not  improbable*  that 
the  tribunes  at  this  time  brought  it  again  into  agitation  in 
|he  nobles,  and  thereby  facilitate  the  mass¬ 
ing  of  Terentius’s  bill  concerning  laws.  Arid  pefhtras  it 
was  this  alafm' which  ociidsioned  the  senate's  sb-riMlity 
b*-  consent'^  sptteSfeWtly’  after  to  let  Terentius’s  proposal  Jake 
pla<je_as,it.oUhe  -substance  of  it.  For  this  sudden  ^compli* 
*s| Mf  ^ifl  ^counted  :  foj  by  the  historians.  There 
Seems  to  have  been  a  compromise.  Cease  your  puTsiftfc  of 
*  the°par^ition  °of^ ^du’ 'slial I  have  a  ’ttJy  of 

jjHi{  ad  foiiw 

boojteforiais  to,  Smnpii&s  Speech,  th&  writers  tvbo:  qre(,faost 
fond  of  it,  do  themselves,  by  their  disagreement,  furnish 
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And  they  had  no  sooner  resigned  the  fasces 
(to  Sp.  Tarpeius  and  A.  AEternius)  but  they 
were  cited  to  appear  before  an  assembly  of  the 
people  on  a  day  fixed.  Sicinius  (whom  the 
people  had  raised  to  the  tribuneship)  charged 
Romilius;  one  of  the  AEdiles  charged  Veturius. 
The  accusations5  ran  upon  certain  insults, 

reasons  to  doubt.  Dionysius,  as  we  have  seen,  gives  this 
hero  twenty-five  sets  of  furniture,  for  so  many  victories  in 
single  combats,  Pliny,  B.  7.  Val.  Max.  B.  3.  and  Solinus, 
c.  6.  allow  him  only  eight.  But  then  to  make  him  amends, 
(as  Father  Rouille  observes)  Val.  Max.  gives  him  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty  collars  instead  of  only  eighty-eight,  and 
Pliny  above  one  hundred  and  sixty  bracelets  instead  of 
only  sixty. 

The  reason  why  Livy  says  nothing  of  Sicinius’s  exploit 
in  the  war,  which  Veturius  and  Romilius  conducted 
against  the  j3ilqui,  is  evident :  he  did  not  believe  one  word 
of  it.  What  he  relates  is  contradictory  to  Dionysius’s 
account.  For,  according  to  the  Latine  historian,  the  con¬ 
suls  sold  all  the  plenteous  spoil  of  the  enemy,  and  sent  the 
produce  to  the  treasury ;  whereas,  according  to  the  Greek 
historian,  Sicinius  burnt  and  destroyed  every  thing,  to  the 
end  that  the  consuls,  having  no  marks  of  victory  to  shew, 
might  be  refused  a  triumph. 

If  one  considers  the  singuiar  negligence  of  the  consuls 
after  the  victory,  with  regard  to  the  enemy’s  camp,  which 
contained  such  a  rich  booty;  the  monstrous  breaches  of 
discipline  imputed  to  that  old  soldier  Sicinius;  the  injus¬ 
tice  which,  in  burning  the  spoil,  he  is  guilty  of  towards 
the  consuls’  troops,  who  expected  to  share  it  among  them, 
and  with  whom  he  was  in  terms  of  affection  ;  and,  lastly, 
the  senate’s  approving  all  this  conduct,  and  taking  part 
with  him  against  the  consuls:  I  say,  if  one  considers 
these  things,  it  may  incline  one  to  believe,  that  Dionysius 
borrowed  his  account  from  some  memoirs  as  authentic  as 
the  history  of  Guy  Earl  of  Warwick. 

5  When  Livy  (B.  3.  c.  31.)  tells  us,  that  the  consuls  by 
selling  the  booty  for  the  use  of  the  treasury  [instead  of 
giving  it  to  the  soldiers]  furnished  the  tribunes  with  mat- 
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which,  during  their  consulship,  they  had  of¬ 
fered  to  the  tribunes ;  and  upon  the  affair  of 
Sicinius  and  his  veterans ;  and  the  people  fined 
them  both,  Romilius  in  ten  thousand  asses, 
and  Veturius  in  fifteen  thousand.  History 
does  not  inform  us  of  the  reason  of  the  differ¬ 
ence  which  the  people  made  in  their  fines  : 
it  was  perhaps  because  Veturius  had  the  greater 
hand  in  the  ill  treatment  of  Icilius’s  apparitor. 
What  favours  this  conjecture  is,  that  at  the 
same  time  a  law  passed,  with  the  consent  of 
both  orders  in  the  state,  that  any  magistrate 
should  have  power  to  lay  fines  upon  such  per¬ 
sons  as  failed  of  due  respect  to  his  dignity:  a 
prerogative  reserved  before  to  the  consuls  only. 
But  to  prevent  any  particular  magistrate  from 
abusing  and  stretching  his  authority  in  this 
point,  it  was  provided  by  the  same  law,  that 
the  highest  fines  for  such  offences  should  never 
exceed  the  value  of  two  oxen  and  thirty  sheep, 

ter  for  accusing  them  to  the  plebeians,  he  probably  means 
no  more,  but  that  the  tribunes  took  advantage  of  the 
anger  which  this  proceeding  raised  in  the  minds  of  the 
soldiers,  to  forward  a  prosecution  of  the  consuls  on  another 
accusation,  namely,  their  violences  in  the  dispute  about 
the  law. 
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I.  The  senate  and  people  agree  to  send  deputies  to  Athens  to 
copy  out  the  laws  of  Solon  and  of  the  other  lawgifersdcjjf 
Greece,  in  order  to  form  thereby  a  body  of  Roman  Idvqs. 
II.  In  the  consulate  of  P.  Sestius  and  T.  Menenius,  the  de¬ 
puties  return  from  Greece.  The  people  press  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  ten  coimpissiohejs  or  decemvirs ,  who  are  to 

.  ike  new,  laws.  The  consuls,  to  avoid  proceeding  m  this 

to  nuajaiiij  y’KuafiS’lJ  3X13  io  -Jew  .Jl  loi  ylouO  urir  grtlllsta 
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affair,  have  recourse  to  various  pretences.  It  is  carried  in 
the  senate  by  a  majority,  to  create  decemvirs ;  and  the 
tribunes,  after  some  struggle,  consent  to  let  them  be  all  pa¬ 
tricians.  III.  The  election  is  made  in  comitia  by  centuries. 
The  decemvirs  compose  ten  tables  of  LAWS,  which  are 
approved  by  the  whole  Roman  people. 

I.  THE  law  before  mentioned,  concerning 
fines  for  disrespect  to  magistrates,  had  (accord¬ 
ing  to  Dionysius)  been  proposed  by  the  pre¬ 
sent  consuls,  Tarpeius  and  iEternius,  to  make 
their  court  to  the  people.  For  these  consuls1 
were  terrified  by  the  ill  treatment  of  their 
predecessors,  whose  cause  the  senate  had  but 
weakly  defended,  after  giving  them  encourage¬ 
ment  to  hope  an  effectual  protection.  And 
by  the  same  terror  they  were  induced  to  side 
with  the  tribunes  in  the  project  fof  an  esta¬ 
blishment  of  laws,  and  move  it  in  the  senate. 
The  house  was  now  divided  in  opinion,  and  to 
the  great  surprise  of  every  body,  Romilius, 
whom  the  people  had  so  lately  fined,  declared 

i  Livy,  on  the  contrary,  represents  Tarpeius  and  xLter-x 
nius  as  not  intimidated  in  the  least,  by  the  misfortune  of 
their  predecessors,  but  boldly  saying,  the  commons  and 
their  tribunes  may  fine  us  likewise,  if  they  please,  yet 
they  shall  not  prevail  to  get  their  bill  passed :  that  the 
tribunes,  then  dropping  their  bill,  and  assuming  a  milder 
manner  than  hitherto,  desired  of  the  fathers,  “  that  they 
would  put  an  end  to  contention,  and  if  plebeian  laws 
were  disagreeable  to  theni,  would  at  least  suffer  legislators 
to  be  created,  partly  out  of  the  nobles,  partly  out  of 
commons,  for  establishing  laws  of  equality  in  i  point?  >;<}§ 
liberty  that  the  senate  expressed  no  dislike,  to 
stance  of  the  proposal,  and  objected  only  to  the  admission 
of  plebeians  into  the  riuHiber  of  the  legislatbrs  :  and  tha^ 
after  some  struggle,  the  trihtmes  yield^ft'^iis  jibSnt^'Livi 
B.  3.  c.  3i.  ;  juj  mot  ,Bmfuuiu£)  luanoD  adT 
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for  granting  to  the  people  the  laws  they  so  ^Yearof 
much  desired.  He  assigned  for  the  reason  of  ccxcix. 
his  change  the  experienced  want  of  resolution  fourhun- 
in  the  senate,  to  support  the  consuls  in  their  d^edefifty‘ 
opposition  to  the  tribunes.  And  as  to  form- 
ing  a  body  of  laws,  he  advised  the  fathers  to  Consulship 
send  deputies  into  Greece  who  should  copy  the  d.  Hal.  b. 
celebrated  laws  of  Solon  at  Athens,  and  like-  10’p’676, 
wise  inform  themselves  of  the  laws  and  cus¬ 
toms  of  the  other  Grecian  states  ;  after  whose 
return  the  consuls  and  senate  should  appoint 
commissioners  to  make  choice  of  such  of  the 
Grecian  laws  as  were  most  suitable  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  constitution  of  the  Roman  republic. 

This  advice  of  Romilius  both  prevailed  in 
tlie  senate,  and  pleased  the  people.  Sicinius, 
his  late  enemy,  protested  that  for  the  future  he 
should  ever  be  his  friend.  Nay  he  went  fur¬ 
ther,  and  in  the  name  of  the  people  remitted 
him  the  fine  he  had  been  condemned  to  pay. 

But  as  the  money  had  been  consecrated  to 
Ceres,  Romilius  rejected  this  favour,  as  think¬ 
ing  he  could  not  accept  it  without  sacrilege. 

A  decree  conformable  to  Romilius’s  pro¬ 
posal  being  passed  by  the  senate,  and  confirmed 
by  the  people,  Sp.  Posthumius,  A.  Manlius, 
and  S.  Sulpitius  were  soon  after  commissioned! 
and  sent  away  to  make  the  collection  of  Gre¬ 
cian  laws.  No  foreign  enemies  disturbed  the 
state  this  year.  Nor  in  the  following  con¬ 
sulship  of  P.  Horatius  and  Sextus  Quintilius, 

fehtentip^.ai 

home  I^fenii^e.pj^gufeilfccted  almost  all  Italy. 

The  consul  Quintilius,  four  tribunes  of  the 
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people,  and  great  numbers  of  citizens  of  all 
ranks  and  conditions  died  of  it.  The  people, 
to  avoid  it,  dispersed  themselves  about  the 
country.  Rome  in  this  general  desolation  be¬ 
came  a  desert,  and  some  surprise  was  to  be 
feared  from  the  iEqui,  the  Volsci,  and  the  Sa¬ 
bines.  But  the  pestilence  raging  among  them 
too  with  the  same  fury,  their  calamity  served 
instead  of  strength  and  defence  to  the  republic. 

II.  The  next  year,  in  the  consulship  of  P. 
Sestius  and  T.  Menenius,  the  plague  ceased : 
and  the  ambassadors,  who  had  been  sent  into 
Greece,  returned  to  Rome.  Presently  the 
tribunes  became  very  urgent  for  a  nomina¬ 
tion  of  legislators  to  enter  on  the  great  work. 
The  consuls,  unwilling  to  have  their  magis¬ 
tracy  the  epoch  of  an  innovation  so  disadvan¬ 
tageous  to  the  nobles,  put  off  the  business 
under  various  pretences.  At  first  they  alleged 
in  excuse  of  the  delay,  that  the  affair  in  ques* 
tion  being  to  be  settled  in  the  consulship  of 
their  successors,  nothing  ought  to  be  done  in 
it,  till  those  successors  were  appointed,  nor  in¬ 
deed  without  their  participation.  To  this  the 
tribunes  made  no  objection ;  but  it  is  proba¬ 
ble,  that  their  impatience  hastened  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  centuries  ;  for  these  were  assembled 
before  the  usual  time.  They  named  Appiiis 
Claudius  (grandson  of  the  first  of  that  name) 
ahd  T.  Genucius  to  the  consulship.  After 
this  election,  Menenius,  to  get  rid  of  the  im¬ 
portunity  of  the  tribunes,  pretended  sickness^ 
and  staid  at  home.  And  as  for  Sestius,  he  ex¬ 
cused  liimself  by  Ikyiftgyth'ai-'it 
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decent  for  him  to  act  in  so  great  an  affair,  RYearof ^ 
without  his  colleague ;  and  he  referred  them  ccci.  , 
to  the  consuls  elect.  To  these  the  tribunes  Fou/hunl 
applied  themselves,  and  by  much  solicitation  ^®dfifty' 
and  fine -promises  entirely  gained  them.  Ap- 
pius,  in  an  assembly  of  the  people,  to  which  comSiJ? 
he  went  at  the  desire  of  the  tribunes,  made  a 
speech  upon  the  reasonableness  of  establishing 
laws  equally  favourable  to  all ;  an  establish¬ 
ment  which,  he  said,  would  put  an  end  to  the 
contention  between  the  two  parties,  and  make 
Rome,  which  had  been  so  long  divided,  as  it 
were,  into  two  states,  become  one  common¬ 
wealth.  He  added,  that  if  the  election  of 
himself  and  his  colleague  to  the  consulship 
should  be  offered  by  any  person  as  an  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  immediate  appointment  of  legisla¬ 
tors,  they  were  both  ready  (provided  the  senate 
approved  it)  to  relinquish  their  pretensions  to 
that  dignity. 

When  the  people  had  first  bestowed  the 
highest  praise  on  those  two  patricians  for  their 
disinterested  virtue,  they  ran  in  crowds  to  the 
senate-house.  Minucius  being  still  sick,  or  d.  Hat  b. 
pretending  to  be  so,  Sestius  alone  (whom  per-  10' p'  6‘5' 
haps  the  tribunes  had  gained  by  a  promise  to 
make  him  one  of  the  legislators)  convened  the 
fathers,  and  proposed  the  business.  After 
some  .opposition  fro  pi  the  warm  advocates  for 
all  old  cpsfoms,  the  opinion  of  the  consuls 
elect  prevailed  ;  and,  at  the  motion  of  Appius, 
il^vas)  agreed,  that  ten  persons,  to  be  chosen  put 
of  .tl\q  b.ocjypf  the  senate,  should  for  one  year, 
qqminepeing  from  the  day  pf  their  nomination. 
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be  invested,  for  the  government  of  the  state, 
with  an  authority  from  which  there  should  lie 
no  appeal ;  and  that  the  consular,  the  tribuni- 
tian2,  and  all  the  other  magistracies  should  be 
suppressed  during  that  space  of  time. 

These  decemvirs  were  to  draw  up  a  body 
of  laws  extracted  from  those  of  Greece,  and 
then  communicate  the  work  to  the  senate  and 
people  for  their  approbation  and  confirmation. 

The  tribunes  contended  a  while  for  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  some  plebeians  into  the  number  of 
the  legislators,  but  at  length  yielded  this  point, 
on  condition  that  the  decemvirs  should  not 
abrogate  the  Icilian  law  [relating  to  Mount 
Aventine]  nor  the  laws  regarding  the  functions 
and  privileges  of  the  tribunes. 

III.  Shortly'  after,  a  solemn  assembly  was 
held  of  the  whole  Roman  people  convened  by 
centuries,  and  when  the  auspices  had  been 
taken,  and  the  other  ceremonies  of  religion  per¬ 
formed,  they  proceeded  to  the  election  of  the 
decemvirs.  Appius  Claudius  and  T.  Genu- 
cius  were  the  first  named  ;  it  was  thought  they 
deserved  this  honourable  preference  for  the 
generous  abdication  they  made  of  the  consul¬ 
ship  :  then  L.  Sestius,  the  consul  who  had 
brought  this  matter  before  the  senate  against 
his  colleague’s  will:  Sp.  Posthumius,  S.  Sulpi- 

a  This  is  the  first  instance  of  suspending  the  tribuneship. 
The  functions  of  the  tribunes  had  hitherto  been  always 
preserved,  even  under  the  dictators,  and  when  all  other 
magistracies  ceased.  The  reason  was,  that  the  tribunes 
were  not  properly  magistrates,  but  only  protectors  of  the 
people  against  any  oppressions  by  the  magistrates.  Plut. 
Qiuest.  Rom.  p.  283. 
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tius,  and  A.  Manlius,  the  three  deputies  who  RY^a'MofP 
had  been  sent  into  Greece ;  T.  Romilius,  who  cccii. 
liad  proposed  that  deputation  ;  and  to  these  Fou/hun- 
were  added  C.  Julius,  T.  Veturius,  and  P.  dred  • 
Horatius,  all  consulars,  and  men  of  distinc-  First  no¬ 
tion,  but  too  old,  as  some  say,  to  oppose  with  cen,virate- 
resolution  the  sentiments  ot  their  colleagues.  33. 
Appius,  by  the  favour  he  had  acquired  with  the 
people,  had  the  modelling  of  this  magistracy. 

The  decemvirs  agreed  among  themselves 
that  only  one  of  them  at  a  time  should  have 
the  fasces,  assemble  the  senate,  confirm  decrees, 
and  act  in  all  respects  as  supreme  magistrate. 

To  this  honour  they  were  to  succeed  by  turns, 
each  enjoying  it  one  whole  day,  and  then  re¬ 
signing  it  to  another ;  and  while  one  had  the 
badges  of  sovereign  power,  the  other  nine  dif¬ 
fered  not,  in  their  appearance,  from  private 
persons,  excepting  that  each  of  them  was 
attended  by  an  officer  called  Accensus,  who 
walked  before  him. 

They  repaired  every  morning,  each  in  his 
turn,  to  their  tribunal  in  the  Forum,  to  dis¬ 
pense  justice,  which  they  did  with  so  much 
impartiality,  that  the  people,  charmed  with 
their  conduct,  seemed  to  have  forgot  their  tri¬ 
bunes.  Most  of  them  prayed  to  the  gods  for 
the  continuance  of  a  government  so  full  of 
moderation  ;  nay,  there  were-  many  plebeians, 
who  declared  that  instead  of  restoring  the 
consulate  and  tribunate,  the  best  thing  they 
could  do,  would  be  to  find  ways  to  make  the 
decemvirate  perpetual. 

The  people  looked  upon  themselves  as  chiefly 
VOL.  11.  x 
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RYoiv°fE  indebted  to  Appius  for  the  present  felicity 
cccii.  they  enjoyed.  And  indeed  by  the  good  un- 
Four  kun-  derstanding  he  lived  in  with  his  colleague,  and 
dred  fifty,  py  pjs  affable  behaviour  to  the  people,  he  ac- 
FirstVe^  quired  universally  the  reputation  of  superior 
cemwate.  merit.  From  being  an  austere  patrician  who 
crossed  the  plebeians  in  all  their  pretensions, 
he  was  changed  to  a  very  Poplicola :  nobody 
so  gracious  and  condescending  as  Appius :  he 
could  call  the  citizens  he  met  by  their  names : 
he  saluted  even  the  meanest  of  the  populace, 
giving  them  all  assurances  of  his  good  will  and 
concern  for  their  interests. 

d.  Hai.  b.  The  decemvirs  applied  themselves  diligently 
Livy j  b!  3'.  this  whole  year  to  their  work,  which,  when 
c-  34,  completed,  they  exposed  in  ten  tables,  fixed 

up  in  the  Forum  ;  and  then  with  great  modesty 
represented  to  the  people  assembled,  “  3  that 
they  did  not  know  they  had  omitted  any  thing 
necessary  to  the  establishment  of  that  equality 
which  ought  to  be  among  the  members  of  a 
free  republic.  That  nevertheless  they  would 
have  their  fellow-citizens  examine  the  perform¬ 
ance  carefully,  and  declare  freely  what  they 
conceived  ought  to  be  retrenched  or  added ; 
to  the  intent  that  the  Roman  people  might 
for  the  future  live  under  laws  which  they 

3  It  is  said  [Plin.  B.  34.  Cap.  5.  Strabo,  B.  14.]  that  the 
laws  of  Greece  were  explained  to  the  decemvirs  by  one 
Hermodorus  of  Ephesus,  who  happened  to  be  at  Borne  ; 
and  that  Heraclitus,  the  friend  of  Hermodorus,  wrote  him  a 
congratulatory  letter  on  the  share  he  had  in  drawing  up 
the  Roman  laws,  adding,  that  in  a  dream  he  had  seen  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth  bowing  down  before  these  laws, 
and  worshipping  them  in  the  Persian  manner. 
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might  be  said  to  have  proposed  as  well  as  R^a^ofE 
enacted.”  The  decemvirs  for  some  time  sat  cccn. 
daily  in  the  Forum  to  receive  remonstrances  ;  Fou/i'im- 
and  whoever  had  any  thing  to  object  against 
the  laws  was  readily  heard.  And  when  all  First  De¬ 
necessary  corrections  and  amendments  had 
been  made,  and  the  people  in  general  seemed  io.P.  csi. 
to  be  well  satisfied,  the  Ten  Tables  were  car¬ 
ried  before  the  senate,  and  there  approved  by 
an  express  decree:  soon  after  which,  the  de¬ 
cemvirs  convened  an  assembly  of  the  centu¬ 
ries,  where  the  LAWS,  being  first  read  over, 
were  confirmed  by  the  unanimous  voices  of 
the  whole  Roman  people. 


CHAP.  XXVII. 

Fragments  of  the  TEN  TABLES  of  LA  WS  before  men¬ 
tioned,  as  they  have  been  collected  and  digested  by  the 
learned  Jesuits,  Catrou  and  Rouille,  and  also  of  the  TWO 
TABLES  of  Lures  soon  after  added  to  the  TEN. 

TABLE  I. 

OF  LAW-SUITS. 

I.  Law.  Go  immediately  with  the  person 
who  cites  you  before  the  judge. 

II.  Law.  If  the  person  you  cite  refuses  to 
go  with  you  before  the  judge,  take  some  that 
are  present  to  be  witnesses  of  it,  and  you  shall 
have  a  right  to  compel  him  to  appear. 

III.  Law.  If  the  person  cited  endeavours  to 
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RYo'rMf  e  escaPe  fr°m  you,  or  puts  himself  into  a  posture 
cccu.  of  resistance,  you  may  seize  his  body. 

Feur  hull-  IV.  Law.  If  the  person  prosecuted  be  old, 
or  infirm,  let  him  be  carried  in  a  jumentum,  or 
First  De-  open  carriage.  But  if  he  refuse  that,  the  pro- 
cemvirate.  secutor  shall  not  be  obliged  to  provide  him  an 
arcera ,  or  a  covered  carriage. 

V.  Law.  But  if  the  person  cited  find  a 
surety,  let  him  go. 

VI.  Law.  Only  a  rich  man  shall  be  security 
for  a  rich  man.  But  any  security  shall  be  suf¬ 
ficient  for  a  poor  man. 

VII.  Law.  The  judge  shall  give  judgment 
according  to  the  agreement  made  between  the 
two  parties,  by  the  way. 

VIII.  Law.  If  the  person  cited  has  made 
no  agreement  with  his  adversary,  let  the  praetor 
hear  the  cause  from  sun-rising  till  noon ;  and 
let  both  parties  be  present  when  it  is  heard, 
whether  it  be  in  the  Forum,  or  comitium. 

IX.  Law.  Let  the  same  praetor  give  judg¬ 
ment  in  the  afternoon,  though  but  one  of  the 
parties  be  present. 

X.  Law.  Let  no  judgments  be  given  after 
the  going  down  of  the  sun. 

XI.  Law.  When  the  parties  have  pitched 
upon  a  judge  or  arbitrator  by  consent,  let  them 
give  securities  that  they  will  appear.  Let 
him  who  does  not  appear  in  court  pay  the 
penalty  agreed  upon,  unless  he  was  hindered 
by  some  great  fit  of  sickness,  or  by  the  per¬ 
formance  of  some  vow,  or  by  business  of  state, 
or  by  some  indispensable  engagement  with  a 
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foreigner.  If  any  one  of  these  impediments 


Year  of 

.  .  .  ROME 

happen  to  the  judge  or  arbitrator,  or  either  of  cccii. 
the  parties,  let  the  hearing  be  put  off  to  an-  Four  hun- 
other  day. 

XII.  Law.  1  Whoever  shall  not  be  able  to  First  De- 

cemvirate. 


*  The  plaintiff  was  often  disappointed  of  his  demand 
upon  the  defendant,  and  the  prosecution  declared  null,  for 
want  of  witnesses.  In  order  to  remove  this  inconvenience, 
the  decemviri  made  a  law,  which  gave  the  person  injured 
leave  to  go  to  the  door  of  his  house  whom  he  intended  to 
prosecute;  to  repeat  the  subject  of  his  complaint  with  a 
loud  voice  ;  and  even  to  have  recourse  to  invectives  if  there 
was  occasion :  and  to  continue  this  for  three  market-days 
together,  because  the  country  people  came  then  to  Rome, 
about  their  business.  Hence  came  the  custom,  which 
continues  to  this  day,  of  sending  three  summons,  before 
judgment  is  given  by  default.  If  after  these  repeated 
clamours  the  person  cited  still  refused  to  make  restitution, 
the  plaintiff  had  a  right  to  call  those  in  the  neighbourhood 
who  heard  him,  as  witnesses,  and  go  in  with  them,  even  by 
force,  into  his  adversary’s  house,  and  there  seize  his  own 
goods  wherever  he  found  them.  The  law  was  thus  ex¬ 
pressed.  Cui  TESTIMONIUM  DEFUERIT,  IS  TERTIIS  DIE- 
BUS,  obportum,  obvagulatum  ito  ;  that  is  to  say,  ei  qui 
tcstimoniis  destituitur,  liceat,  tertiis  nundinis,  ream  a?ite  cedes, 
convitiis  et  clamoribus  appetere.  According  to  Festus,  portus 
had  anciently  the  same  signification  as  domus  or  cedes.  The 
Word  obvagulatum  is,  says  Festus,  put  for  qucestionem  cum 
convitio,  i.  e.  a  demand  made  with  great  outcries  and  in¬ 
vectives.  In  this  sense  the  civilians  interpret  the  verb 
vagulo,  which  they  derive  from  the  verb  vagio. 

Turneb.  B.  2.  advers.  cap.  26.  and  Salmasius  Observ. 
fid  jus.  Attic,  et  Ro.  cap.  30.  state  this  law  in  a  different 
manner.  Their  interpretation  of  it  is  this  :  If  the  plaintiff 
cannot  produce  his  witnesses,  let  him  go  to  the  house  of 
him  whose  testimony  he  had  a  right  to  expect ;  and  let 
him  require  him  to  bear  witness  for  him  with  great  cries, 
and  with  injurious  reflections,  if  the  witness  obstinately 
persists  in  the  refusing  it. 
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bring  any  witnesses  to  prove  his  pretensions 
before  the  judge,  may  go  and  make  a  clamour 
for  three  days  together,  before  his  adversary’s 
house. 

First  De- 

cemvirate.  TABLE  II. 

OF  ROBBERIES. 

I.  Law.  He  that  is  attacked  by  a  robber  in 
the  night,  let  him  not  be  punished  if  he  kills 
him. 

II.  Law.  If  the  robbery  be  committed  by 
day,  and  if  the  robber  be  taken  in  the  fact,  let 
him  be  beaten  with  rods,  and  become  the  slave 
of  him  whom  he  robbed.  If  the  robber  be  a 
slave  already,  let  him  be  beaten  with  rods,  and 
thrown  down  headlong  from  the  top  of  the 
capitol.  If  he  be  a  child  under  the  age  of 
puberty,  let  him  be  corrected,  according  to 
the  praetor's  discretion,  and  let  reparation  be 
made  to  the  injured  party. 

III.  Law.  When  robbers  attack  any  person 
with  arms,  if  the  person  attacked  has  cried  out 
for  help,  he  shall  not  be  punished  if  he  kill  the 
robbers. 

IV.  Law.  When  upon  a  legal  search  any 
stolen  goods  are  found  in  a  house,  the  robbery 
shall  be  punished  upon  the  spot,  as  if  openly 
and  publicly  committed. 

V.  Law.  For  robberies  committed  privately, 
the  robber  shall  be  condemned  to  pay  double 
the  value  of  the  things  stolen. 

VI.  Law.  Whosoever  shall  cut  down  trees, 
which  do  not  belong  to  him,  he  shall  pay 
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twenty-five  asses  of  brass,  for  every  tree  so 
felled.  Cecily 

VII.  Law.  If  any  one  comes  privately,  by  Four  hun- 
night,  and  treads  down  another  man’s  field  of 

corn,  or  reaps  his  harvest,  let  him  be  hanged  First  De- 
up,  and  put  to  death,  as  a  victim  devoted  to 
Ceres.  But  if  he  be  a  child,  under  the  age  of 
puberty,  let  the  praetor  order  him  to  be  cor¬ 
rected  as  he  shall  think  fit,  or  let  double  satis¬ 
faction  be  made  for  the  damage  he  has  done. 

VIII.  Law.  If  a  robber  and  the  person 
robbed  agree  together  upon  terms  of  restitu¬ 
tion,  no  further  action  shall  lie  against  the 
robber. 

IX.  Law.  Prescription  shall  never  be  pleaded 
as  a  right  to  stolen  goods,  nor  shall  a  foreigner 
have  a  right  to  the  goods  of  any  Roman  citizen, 
by  the  longest  possession. 

X.  Law.  If  any  one  betrays  his  trust,  with 
respect  to  what  is  deposited  in  his  hands,  let 
him  pay  double  the  value  of  what  was  so  de¬ 
posited,  to  him  who  entrusted  him  with  it. 

XI.  Law.  If  any  one  finds  any  of  his  goods 
in  another  man’s  possession,  who  became  pos¬ 
sessed  of  them  by  a  breach  of  trust,  let  the 
praetor  nominate  three  arbitrators  to  judge  of 
it :  and  let  the  wrongful  possessor  pay  double 
the  value  of  what  he  has  gained  by  detaining 
them. 

XII.  Law.  If  a  slave  has  committed  a  rob¬ 
bery,  or  done  any  damage,  with  the  privity 
and  at  the  instigation  of  his  master,  let  the 
master  deliver  up  the  slave  to  the  person  in¬ 
jured,  by  way  of  compensation. 
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ROME  TABLE  III. 

CCCII. 

Bef.J.C.  OF  LOANS,  AND  THE  RIGHT  OF  CREDITORS  OVER 
Four  hun¬ 
dred  fifty.  THEIR  DEBTORS. 

Fh^D^  I*  Law.  Let  him  who  takes  more  than  one 
cemvnate.  per  cen^  interest  for  money,  be  condemned  to 
pay  four  times  the  sum  lent. 

II.  Law.  When  any  person  acknowledges 
a  debt,  or  is  condemned  to  pay  it,  the  creditor 
shall  give  his  debtor  thirty  days  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  it :  after  which,  he  shall  cause  him  to 
be  seized,  and  brought  before  a  judge. 

III.  La  w.  If  the  debtor  refuses  to  pay  his 
debt,  and  can  find  no  security,  his  creditor  may 
carry  him  home,  and  either  tie  him  by  the 
neck,  or  put  irons  upon  his  feet,  provided  the 
chain  does  not  weigh  above  fifteen  pounds; 
but  it  may  be  lighter,  if  he  pleases. 

IV.  Law.  If  the  captive  debtor  will  live  at 
his  own  expense,  let  him  ;  if  not,  let  him  who 
keeps  him  in  chains  allow  him  a  pound  of 
meal  a  day,  or  more  if  he  pleases. 

V.  Law.  The  creditor  may  keep  his  debtor 
prisoner  for  sixty  days.  If  in  this  time  the 
debtor  does  not  find  means  to  pav  him,  he 
that  detains  him  shall  bring  him  out  before 
the  people  three  market-days,  and  proclaim 
the  sum  of  which  he  has  been  defrauded. 

VI.  Law.  If  the  debtor  be  insolvent  to  se¬ 
veral  creditors,  let  his  body  be  cut  in  pieces 
on  the  third  market-day.  It  may  be  cut  into 
more  or  fewer  pieces  with  impunity:  or,  if  his 
creditors  consent  to  it,  let  him  be  sold  to 
foreigners  beyond  the  Tiber. 
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TABLE  IV. 

OF  THE  RIGHT  OF  FATHERS  OF  FAMILIES. 

I.  Law.  Let  a  father  have  the  power  of 
life  and  death  over  his  legitimate  children, 
and  let  him  sell  them  when  he  pleases. 

II.  Law.  But,  if  a  father  has  sold  his  son 
three  times,  let  the  son  then  be  out  of  his 
father’s  power. 

III.  Law.  If  a  father  has  a  child  born,  which 
is  monstrously  deformed,  let  him  kill  him  im¬ 
mediately. 

IV.  Law.  Let  not  a  son,  whose  father  has 
so  far  neglected  his  education  as  not  to  teach 
him  a  trade,  be  obliged  to  maintain  his  father 
in  want  ;  otherwise  let  all  sons  be  obliged  to 
relieve  their  fathers. 

V.  Law.  Let  not  a  bastard  be  obliged  to 
work  to  maintain  his  father. 

TABLE  V. 

OF  INHERITANCES  AND  GUARDIANSHIPS. 

I.  Law.  After  the  death  of  a  father  of  a 
family,  let  the  disposition  be  made  of  his  estate, 
and  his  appointment  concerning  the  guardian¬ 
ship  of  his  children  be  observed. 

II.  Law.  If  he  dies  intestate,  and  has  no 
children  to  succeed  him,  let  his  nearest  rela¬ 
tion  be  his  heir ;  if  he  has  no  near  relation, 
let  a  man  of  his  own  name  be  his  heir. 

III.  Law.  When  a  freed-man  dies  intestate, 
and  without  heirs,  if  his  patron  be  alive,  or  has 
left  children,  let  the  effects  of  the  freed-man 
go  to  the  family  of  his  patron. 
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IV.  Law.-  After  the  death  of  a  debtor,  his 
debts  shall  be  paid  by  his  heirs,  in  proportion 
to  the  share  they  have  in  his  inheritance. 
After  this,  they  may  divide  the  rest  of  his 
effects,  if  they  please,  and  the  praetor  shall  ap¬ 
point  three  arbitrators  to  make  the  division. 

V.  Law.  If  a  father  of  a  family  dies  intes¬ 
tate,  and  leaves  an  heir  under  age,  let  the 
child’s  nearest  relation  be  his  guardian. 

VI.  Law.  If  any  one  becomes  mad,  or  pro¬ 
digal,  and  has  nobody  to  take  care  of  him,  let 
a  relation,  or,  if  he  has  none,  a  man  of  his  own 
name,  have  the  care  of  his  person  and  estate. 


TABLE  VI. 

OF  PROPERTY  AND  POSSESSION. 

I.  Law.  When  a  man  conveys  his  estate  to 
another,  let  the  terms  of  the  conveyance  create 
the  right. 

II.  Law.  If  a  slave,  who  was  made  free  on 
condition  of  paying  a  certain  sum,  be  after¬ 
wards  sold,  let  him  be  set  at  liberty,  if  he  pay 
the  person  who  has  bought  him  the  sum  agreed 
upon. 

III.  Law.  Let  not  any  piece  of  merchan¬ 
dise,  though  sold  and  delivered,  belong  to  the 
buyer,  till  he  has  paid  for  it. 

IV.  Law.  Let  two  years  possession  amount 
to  a  prescription  for  lands,  and  one  for  move¬ 
ables. 

V.  Law.  In  litigated  cases  the  presump¬ 
tion  shall  always  be  on  the  side  of  the 
possessor :  and  in  disputes  about  liberty  or 
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slavery,  the  presumption  shall  always  be  on  the 
side  of  liberty. 

TABLE  VII. 

OF  TRESPASSES  AND  DAMAGES. 

I.  Law.  If  a  beast  does  any  damage  in  a 
field,  let  the  master  of  the  beast  make  satisfac¬ 
tion,  or  give  up  the  beast. 

IT.  Law.  If  you  find  a  rafter  or  a  pole  which 
belongs  to  you,  in  another  man’s  house  or 
vineyard,  and  they  are  made  use  of,  do  not 
pull  down  the  house,  or  ruin  the  vineyard ; 
but  make  the  possessor  pay  double  the  value 
of  the  thing  stolen  ;  and  when  the  house  is  de¬ 
stroyed,  or  the  pole  taken  out  of  the  vineyard, 
then  seize  what  is  your  own. 

III.  Law.  Whoever  shall  maliciously  set  fire 
to  another  man’s  house,  or  an  heap  of  corn 
near  his  house,  shall  be  imprisoned,  scourged, 
and  burnt  to  death.  If  he  did  it  by  accident, 
let  him  repair  the  damage  :  and  if  he  be  a  poor 
man,  let  him  be  slightly  corrected. 

IV.  Law.  Whoever  shall  deprive  another 
of  the  use  of  a  limb,  shall  be  punished  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  law  of  retaliation,  if  the  person  in¬ 
jured  does  not  agree  to  accept  some  other 
satisfaction. 

V.  Law.  If  he  has  only  dislocated  a  bone, 
let  him  pay  three  hundred  pounds  of  brass,  if 
the  sufferer  be  a  freed-man,  and  a  hundred 
and  fifty  if  he  be  a  slave. 

VI.  Law.  For  common  blows  with  the  fist, 
and  injurious  words,  the  punishment  shall  be 
twenty-five  asses  of  brass. 
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VII.  Law.  Whoever  slanders  another  by 
words,  or  defamatory  verses,  and  injures  his 
reputation,  shall  be  beaten  with  a  club. 

VIII.  Law.  Let  him  who  has  once  been  a 
witness,  and  refuses  to  be  a  witness  again, 
though  a  public  person,  be  deemed  infamous, 
and  made  incapable  of  bearing  witness  any 
more. 

IX.  Law.  Let  every  false  witness  be  thrown 
down  headlong  from  the  capitol. 

X.  Law.  Whover  shall  wilfully  kill  a  freed- 
man,  or  shall  make  use  of  magical  words  to 
hurt  him,  or  shall  have  prepared  poison  for 
him,  or  given  it  to  him,  shall  be  punished  as 
an  homicide. 

XI.  Law.  Let  all  parricides  be  thrown  into 
the  river,  sewed  up  in  a  leather  bag,  and  with 
their  heads  veiled. 

XII.  Law.  The  guardian  who  manages  the 
affairs  of  his  ward  ill,  shall  be  reprimanded  j 
and  if  he  be  found  to  have  cheated  him,  he 
shall  restore  double. 

XIII.  Law.  A  patron  who  shall  have  de¬ 
frauded  his  client,  shall  be  execrable. 


TABLE  VIII. 

OF  ESTATES  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

I.  Law.  Let  the  space  of  two  foot  and  an 
half  of  ground  be  always  left  between  one  house 
and  another. 

II.  Law.  Societies  may  make  what  by¬ 
laws  they  please  among  themselves,  provided 
they  do  not  interfere  with  the  public  laws. 
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III.  Law.  When  two  neighbours  have  any  R^of 

disputes  about  their  bounds,  the  praetor  shall  cccii. 
assign  them  three  arbitrators.  Four  hun- 

IV.  Law.  When  a  tree  planted  in  a  field 

does  injury  to  an  adjoining  field  by  its  shade,  First  De- 
let  its  branches  be  cut  off  fifteen  foot  high. 

V.  Laav.  If  the  fruit  of  a  tree  falls  into  a 
neighbouring  field,  the  owner  of  the  tree  may 
go  and  pick  it  up. 

VI.  Law.  If  a  man  would  make  a  drain,  to 
carry  off  the  rain-water  from  his  ground  to  his 
neighbour’s,  let  the  praetor  appoint  three  ar¬ 
bitrators,  to  judge  of  the  damage  the  water 
may  do,  and  prevent  it. 

VII.  Law.  Roads  shall  be  eight  foot  wide, 
where  they  run  straight,  and  where  they  turn, 
sixteen. 

VIII.  Law.  If  a  road  between  two  fields 
be  bad,  the  traveller  may  drive  through  which 
field  he  pleases. 

TABLE  IX. 


OF  THE  COMMON  RIGHTS  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

I.  Laav.  Let  not  privilege  be  granted  to  any 
person. 

II.  Law.  Let  both  debtors  who  are  got  out 
of  slavery,  and  strangers  avIio  have  rebelled, 
and  returned  to  their  duty,  be  restored  to  their 
ancient  rights,  as  if  they  never  offended. 

MI,  Law.  It  shall  be  a  capital  crime  for  a 
judge  or  arbitrator  to  take  money  for  passing 
^judgment. 

IV.  Law.  Let  all  causes,  relating  to  the  life. 
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ROME 
CCCII. 

Bef.  J.  C. 
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dred  fifty. 


First  De- 
eenwlrate. 


liberty,  or  rights  of  a  Roman  citizen,  be  tried 
only  in  comltia  by  centuries. 

V.  Law.  Let  the  people  appoint  quaestors, 
to  take  cognizance  of  all  capital  cases. 

VI.  Law.  Whoever  shall  hold  seditious  as> 
semblies  in  the  city  by  night,  shall  be  put  to 
death. 

VII.  Law.  Let  him  who  shall  have  solicited 
a  foreigner  to  declare  himself  against  Rome, 
or  shall  have  delivered  up  a  Roman  citizen  to 
a  foreigner,  lose  his  life. 

VIII.  Law.  Let  only  the  last  laws  of  the 
people  be  in  force  [i.  e.  let  the  last  supersede 
all  former  ones,  in  the  same  case  made  and 
provided.] 


TABLE  X. 

OF  FUNERALS,  AND  ALL  CEREMONIES  RELATING 
TO  THE  DEAD. 


I.  Law.  Let  no  dead  body  be  interred  or 
burnt  within  the  city. 

II.  Law.  Let  all  costliness  and  excessive 
wailings  be  banished  from  funerals. 

Ill  Law.  Let  not  the  wood,  with  which 
funeral-piles  are  built,  be  cut  with  a  saw2. 

IV.  Law.  Let  the  dead  body  be  covered 
with  no  more  than  three  habits,  bordered  with 
purple;  and  let  no  more  than  ten  players  upon 


2  Rogum  asci  a  ne  polito,  are  the  Latin  words  of  this 
law,  which  seems  to  have  passed  from  the  Athenians  to 
the  Romans.  Solon,  and  after  him  Phalerius,  forbad  the 
use  of  joinery,  and  the  ornaments  of  sculpture,  in  the 
building  of  sepulchres. 
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the  flute  be  employed  in  celebrating  the  obse-  RYoayfE 
quies3.  cccu. 

V.  Law.  Let  not  the  women  tear  their  fourhun- 
faces,  or  disfigure  themselves,  or  make  hideous  dred 
outcries. 

VI.  Law.  Let  not  any  part  of  a  dead  body  cemv,rate- 
be  carried  away,  in  order  to  perform  other  ob¬ 
sequies  for  the  deceased,  unless  he  died  in 

war,  or  out  of  his  own  country  . 

3  It  was  a  law  established  by  Solon,  that  no  more  than 
three  robes  should  be  buried  or  burnt  with  the  corpse ;  it 
being  customary  among  the  ancients  to  load  the  funeral- 
pile  or  fill  the  sepulchre  with  rich  habits,  and  all  the  va¬ 
luable  things  the  deceased  had  had  in  his  lifetime;  agree¬ 
able  to  these  lines  of  Virgil  in  his  sixth  iEneid, 

— —  Turn  membra  thoro  dejleta  reponunt 
Purpureasque  super  vestes,  velamina  nota 
Injiciunt. 

The  latter  clause  of  this  law  did  not  hinder  the  Romans 
from  joining  trumpets  to  flutes  in  the  funerals  of  great 

men. 

^  The  civilians  have  given  us  this  law,  after  Tully,  B.  2.  de 
legib.  thus,  hominj  mortuo  ossa  ne  legito,  quo  post 

FUN  US  FACIAS,  EXTRA  QUAM  SI  BELLI,  ENDOVE  HOSTICO, 

mortcus  escit.  It  often  happened  at  Rome,  that  the 
friends  and  relations  of  the  deceased  carried  off  some  parts 
of  his  body,  during  the  celebration  of  the  obsequies,  in  or¬ 
der  to  perform  another  funeral  for  him  in  private.  Which 
multiplied  expenses,  and  renewed  useless  grief.  The  de¬ 
cemviri  therefore  forbad  this  custom.  Nevertheless  the 
practice  of  interring  still  continued  at  Rome,  even  with 
regard  to  those  bodies  which  were  burnt.  The  relations- 
and  friends  of  the  deceased  reserved  a  small  part  of  his 
body,1  a  finger,  for  instance,  or  a  bone,  and  buried  it  with 
as  much  ceremony,  as  if  it  had  been  the  whole  body.  By 
this  means  the  Romans  intended  to  preserve  the  ancient 
custom  of  burial,  without  which,  says  Cicero,  the  place 
where  the  body  had  been  burnt  was  not  consecrated  by 
religion,  nor  therefore  could  any  one  legally  build  a  se- 
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cccii.  their  death  ;  let  there  be  no  drinking  round  a 

Bef  J  C  '  ^ 

Four  him-  dead  body ;  nor  let  any  perfumed  liquors  be 
poured  upon  it. 

First  De-  VIII.  Law.  Let  no  crowns,  festoons,  per- 

cemvirate.  <?  •  ,  i  •  i  r*  i 

fuming-pots,  or  any  kind  of  perfume,  be  car¬ 
ried  to  funerals. 

IX.  Law.  If  the  deceased  has  merited  a 
crown  in  the  public  games,  by  any  exploit  of 
his  own,  or  the  expertness  of  his  slaves,  or  the 
swiftness  of  his  horses,  let  his  panegyric  be 
made  at  his  funeral,  and  let  his  relations  have 
leave  to  put  a  crown  upon  his  head,  as  well 


pulchre  there.  Nam  priusquam  in  os  injecta  gleba  est,  locus 
ille,  ubi  crematum  est  corpus,  nihil  habet  religionis.  Injecta 
gleba,  turn  Sf  ille  humatus  est,  sepulchrum  vocatur,  ac  turn 
denique  multa  religiosajura  complectitur .  The  law  makes  an 
exception  for  those  who  had  died  in  war,  or  in  a  distant 
country,  or  who  had  been  devoured  by  some  wild  beast, 
&c.  It  was  lawful  to  make  a  funeral  pomp  for  such,  in 
honour  of  their  bravery,  and  to  erect  one  of  those  tombs 
for  them,  which  the  ancients  called  ccenotaphia.  It  was 
a  received  opinion,  according  to  the  superstition  of  those 
times,  that  these  empty  sepulchres  were  retreats  for  the 
wandering  souls  of  those  who  had  had  no  burial.  This 
defect  was  supplied  by  throwing  three  handfuls  of  earth 
upon  the  tomb,  and  calling  the  deceased  by  his  name 
three  times.  iEneas  paid  this  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
young  Polydorus : 


Ergo  instauranius  Polydoro fiinus,  Sj  ingens 
Aggeritur  tumulo  tellus.  Stant  manibus  arce, 

Animamque  sepidchro 

:  Condimus ,  &  magnu  supremum  voce  ciemus. 

TEncid  3. 


Owpspeaks  of  these  monuments,  which  looked  like  sepul¬ 
chres  : 

Et  scepe  in  tumulis,  sine  corpore,  nomina  leg/. 
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during  the  seven  days  he  remains  in  the  house, 
as  when  he  is  carried  to  be  buried. 

X.  Law.  Let  no  man  have  more  than  one 
funeral  made  for  him,  or  than  one  bed  put 
under  him. 

XI.  Law.  Let  no  gold  be  used  in  any  ob¬ 
sequies,  unless  the  jaw  of  the  deceased  has 
been  tied  up  with  a  gold  thread.  In  that  case 
the  corpse  may  be  interred  or  burnt  with  the 
gold  thread. 

XII.  Law.  For  the  future,  let  no  sepulchre 
be  built,  or  funeral-pile  raised,  within  sixty 
feet  of  any  house,  without  the  consent  of  the 
owner  of  the  house. 

XIII.  Law.  Prescription  shall  never  be 
pleaded  against  a  man’s  right  to  his  burial- 
place,  or  the  entrance  to  it. 

TABLE  XI. 

OF  THE  WORSHIP  OF  THE  GODS,  AND  OF  RELIGION. 

I.  Law.  Let  all  persons  come  with  purity 
and  piety  to  the  assemblies  of  religion,  and  ba¬ 
nish  all  extravagance  from  thence.  If  any  one 
does  otherwise,  may  the  gods  themselves  re¬ 
venge  it. 

II.  Law.  Let  no  person  have  particular 
gods  of  his  own  ;  or  worship  any  new  and  fo¬ 
reign  ones  in  private,  unless  they  are  autho¬ 
rized  by  public  authority. 

III.  Law.  Let  every  one  enjoy  the  tem¬ 
ples  consecrated  by  his  forefathers,  the  sacred 
groves  in  his  fields,  and  the  oratories  of  his 
lares.  And  let  every  one  observe  the  rites 
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used  in  his  own  family,  and  by  his  ancestors, 
in  the  worship  of  his  domestic  gods. 

IV.  Law.  Honour  the  gods  of  heaven,  not 
only  those  who  have  always  been  esteemed 
such,  but  those  likewise  whose  merit  has  raised 
them  thither,  as  Hercules,  Bacchus,  .ZEscula- 
pius,  Castor,  Pollux,  and  Romulus. 

V.  Law.  Let  those  commendable  qualities, 
by  which  heroes  obtained  heaven,  be  ranked 
among  the  gods,  as  understanding,  virtue, 
piety,  fidelity;  and  let  temples  be  erected  to 
them.  But  let  no  worship  ever  be  paid  to  any 


vice. 

VI.  Law.  Let  the  most  authorized  ceremo¬ 
nies  be  observed. 

VII.  Law.  Let  lawsuits  be  suspended  on 
festivals,  and  let  the  slaves  have  leave  to  cele¬ 
brate  them  after  they  have  done  their  work. 
That  it  may  be  known  on  what  days  they  fall, 
let  them  be  set  down  in  the  calendars. 

VIII.  Law.  Let  the  priests  offer  up  in  sa¬ 
crifice  to  the  gods,  on  certain  days,  the  fruits 
of  the  earth,  and  berries :  and  on  other  days 
abundance  of  milk,  and  young  victims.  For 
fear  this  ceremony  should  be  omitted,  the 
priests  shall  end  their  year  with  it.  Let  them 
likewise  take  care  to  choose  for  every  god  the 
victim  he  likes.  Let  there  be  priests  appointed 
for  some  gods,  flamines  for  others,  and  ponti- 
fices  to  preside  over  them  all. 

IX.  Law.  Let  no  woman  be  present  at  the 
sacrifices  which  are  offered  up  in  the  night, 
except  at  those  which  are  made  for  the  people, 
with  the  usual  ceremonies.  Nor  let  any  one 
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be  initiated  in  any  mysteries  brought  from 
Greece,  but  those  of  Ceres. 

X.  Law  If  any  one  steals  what  belongs,  or 
is  devoted  to  the  gods,  let  him  be  punished  as 
a  parricide. 

XI.  Law.  Leave  perjury  to  be  punished 
with  death  by  the  gods,  and  let  it  be  punished 
with  perpetual  disgrace  by  men. 

XII.  Law.  Let  the  pontifices  punish  incest 
with  death. 

XIII.  Law.  Let  every  one  strictly  perform 
his  vows  :  but  let  no  wicked  person  dare  to 
make  any  offerings  to  the  gods. 

XIV.  Law.  Let  no  man  dedicate  his  field 
to  the  service  of  the  altar ;  and  let  him  be  dis¬ 
creet  in  his  offerings  of  gold,  silver,  or  ivory. 
Let  no  man  dedicate  a  litigated  estate  to  the 
gods  :  if  he  does,  he  shall  pay  double  the  value 
of  it  to  him  whose  right  it  shall  appear  to  be. 

XV.  Law.  Let  every  man  constantly  ob¬ 
serve  his  family-festivals. 

XVI.  Law.  Let  him  who  has  been  guilty 
of  any  of  those  faults,  which  make  men  execra¬ 
ble,  and  are  not  to  be  atoned  for  by  expiations, 
be  deemed  impious.  But  let  the  priests  ex¬ 
piate  such  as  are  to  be  expiated5. 
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^Sacrum  COMMISSUM  QUOD  NEQUE  EXPI ARI  POTERIT, 
IMPIE  COMMISSUM  KSTO :  QUODEXP1ARI  POTERIT,  PUB- 
1,1  ci  sacerdotf.s  expianto.  That  is  to  say,  a  preme¬ 
ditated  crime  could  not  be  expiated  by  the  blood  of  vic¬ 
tims,  because  it  implied  a  formal  contempt  of  the  gods.  It 
therefore  was  the  guilty  person’s  business  to  repair  the  in¬ 
jury  he  had  done  religion  by  repentance  and  legal  satisfac¬ 
tion. 

Y  2 
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First  De-  OF  MARRIAGES,  AND  THE  RIGHT  OF  HUSBANDS. 

cemvirate. 

I.  Law.  When  a  woman  shall  have  coha¬ 
bited  with  a  man  for  a  whole  year,  without 
having  been  three  nights  absent  from  him,  let 
her  be  deemed  his  wife6. 

II.  Law.  If  a  man  catches  his  wife  in  adul¬ 
tery,  or  finds  her  drunk,  he  may,  with  the  con¬ 
sent  of  her  relations,  punish  her  even  with 
death. 

III.  Law.  When  a  man  will  put  away  his 
wife,  the  form  of  doing  it  shall  be  by  taking 
from  her  the  keys  of  the  house,  and  giving  her 
what  she  brought.  This  shall  be  the  manner 
of  a  divorce. 

IV.  Law.  A  child  born  of  a  widow,  in  the 
tenth  month  after  the  decease  of  her  husband, 
shall  be  deemed  legitimate. 

6  This  law  is  quoted  by  Aulus  Gellius,  B.  3.  c.  2.  and 
by  Macrobius  Saturnal.  B.  1.  c.  3.  The  civilians  state  it 
as  follows  :  mulieris  qua;  annum  matrimonii  ergo, 

APUD  VIRUM  REMANS1T,  NI  TRI  NOCTIUM  AB  EO, 
USURPANDI  ERGO,  ABESCIT,  USUS  ESTO,  i.  e.  Let  a  man 
be  absolute  master  of  a  woman,  who  has  cohabited  with 
him  for  the  space  of  one  year,  provided  that,  in  all  this 
time,  she  has  not  been  absent  from  him  three  nights.  She 
then  became  his  wife,  yet  not  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  be  a 
sharer  in  the  husband’s  goods,  or  to  have  a  right  to  his  in¬ 
heritance.  So  that  this  was  being  in  a  condition  much  be¬ 
low  that  of  a  lawful  wife ;  by  which  we  mean  one  whose 
marriage  was  solemnized  with  the  usual  ceremonies. 
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V.  Law.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  pa¬ 
tricians  to  intermarry  with  the  plebeians  7. 

7  Cicero  declares  it  as  his  positive  judgment  and  opinion, 
that  “  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  are  justly  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  to  whole  libraries  of  the  philosophers.”  Cic.  de 
Orat.  B.  1 . 
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These  laws  being  established,  it  necessarily  followed^ 
that  there  should  be  disputations  and  controversies  in  the 
courts,  since  the  interpretation  was  to  be  founded  on  the 
authority  of  the  learned.  This  interpretation  they  called 
jus  civile,  though  at  present  we  understand  by  that  phrase 
the  whole  system  of  the  Roman  laws. 

Besides  out  of  all  these  laws  the  learned  men  of  that 
time  composed  a  scheme  of  forms  and  cases,  by  which  the 
processes  in  the  courts  were  directed.  These  were  termed 
actiones  legis . 

We  may  add  to  these  the  laws  preferred  at  the  public 
assemblies  of  the  people  ;  and  the  plebiscita,  made  without 
the  authority  of  the  senate,  at  the  comitia  tributa,  which 
were  allowed  to  be  of  equal  force  with  other  constitutions, 
though  they  were  not  honoured  with  the  title  of  leges. 

And  then  the  senatus  consulta,  and  edicts  of  the  supreme 
magistrates,  particularly  of  the  praetors,  made  up  two  more 
sorts  of  laws,  the  last  of  which  they  called  jus  honorarium. 

And,  lastly,  when  the  government  was  intrusted  in  the 
hands  of  a  single  person,  whatever  he  ordained  had  the 
authority  of  a  law,  with  the  name  of  principalis  constitutio. 

Most  of  these  daily  increasing,  gave  so  much  scope  to 
the  lawyers  for  the  compiling  of  reports  and  other  labours, 
that  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  there  were  extant  two  thou¬ 
sand  distinct  volumes  on  this  subject.  The  body  of  the  law 
being  thus  grown  unwieldy,  and  rendered  almost  useless 
by  its  excessive  bulk,  that  excellent  emperor  entered  on 
a  design  to  bring  it  into  just  dimensions ;  which  was  happily 
accomplished  in  the  constituting  those  four  tomes  of  the 
civil  law,  which  are  now  extant,  and  have  contributed,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  the  regulating  of  all  the  states  in  Christen¬ 
dom:  so  that  the  old  fancy  of  the  Romans,  about  the  eternity 
of  their  command,  is  not  so  ridiculous  as  at  first  sight  it  ap¬ 
pears,  since  by  their  admirable  sanctions,  they  are  still  like 
to  govern  for  ever.  Kennet’s  Antiq.  part  2.  B.  3.  chap.  21. 
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CHAP.  XXVIII. 

I.  7 he  senate  and  people  agree  to  have  the  same  sort  of  go¬ 
vernment  continued  for  another  year.  Appius  gets  himself 
rechosen  to  the  decemvir  ate,  and  prevails  with  the  people  to 
elect  nine  men,  (of  ivhom  three  are  plebeians)  all  devoted 
to  his  will,  to  be  his  colleagues.  II.  The  new  decemvirs 
privately  agree  to  make  their  authority  perpetual.  They 
draw  up  two  new  tables  of  laws.  III.  Their  year  being 
expired,  they  continue  themselves  in  office  by  their  own 
authority.  They  convene  the  senate,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
levy  of  troops  to  oppose  the  incursions  of  the  /Equi  and 
Sabines.  A  sharp  debate,  in  which  Valerius  and  Horatius 
exert  themselves  in  opposing  the  measures  of  the  decemvirs  ; 
who  nevertheless  carry  their  point.  IV.  Valerius  and 
Horatius,  to  secure  themselves  from  being  insulted  by  the 
decemvirs,  keep  guards  about  their  persons.  Many  of  the 
senators  and  other  principal  citizens  retire,  into  the  country . 
Appius  confiscates  their  estates.  V.  Fabius  with  two  other 
of  the  decemvirs  leads  an  army  against  the  Sabines.  Five 
other  decemvirs  lead  five  legions  against  the  TEqui,  Ap¬ 
pius  and  Oppius  stay  with  a  body  of  troops  in  Rome.  No¬ 
thing  succeeds  in  the  two  camps,  the  soldiers  being  resolved 
not  to  conquer.  Sicinius  Dentutus,  that  old  soldier,  who 
had  been  in  120  battles,  publicly  gives  out  at  Rome,  that 
the  misfortunes  of  the  campaign  art  owing  to  the  incapacity 
of  the  generals.  Appius  hereupon  contrives,  in  concert 
with  the  decemvirs,  who  command  against  the  Sabines,  to 
get  him  treacherously  murdered.  The  discovery  of  this 
murder  disposes  the  soldiers  to  a  revolt. 

I.  THOUGH  the  laws  contained  in  the  ten 
tables  had  been  approved  in  all  their  parts, 
both  by  the  nobles  and  the  plebeians;  yet  many 
persons  were  of  opinion,  that  several  regula¬ 
tions,  which  would  fill  two  other  tables,  ought 
to  be  added  to  the  former,  in  order  to  make  a 
complete  body  of  Roman  laws.  This  notion 
prevailing,  it  occasioned  a  proposal  of  continu- 
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ing  the  decern  viral  government  for  one  year  RY£arJV£fE 
more :  the  senate  and  the  people  with  equal  cccu. 
readiness,  though  for  different  reasons,  con-  Fou/bun- 
sented  to  the  motion.  The  people  were  ex- 
tremely  desirous  to  keep  back  the  restoration  First  De- 
of  the  consular  authority,  and  at  present  they  cemvirate- 
found  but  little  want  of  the  protection  of  their 
tribunes,  because  the  decemvirs  admitted  in 
some  sort  of  appeals,  allowing  causes  which 
had  been  determined  by  one  of  them  to  be  re¬ 
heard  by  another.  And  as  for  the  senators, 
they  were  glad  at  any  rate  to  be  rid  of  the 
tribunes,  those  plebeian  magistrates  so  odious 
to  them,  and  whose  functions  they  now  con¬ 
ceived  hopes  of  entirely  abolishing.  Before 
the  holding  of  the  comitia  for  electing  new 
decemvirs,  the  senate  fell  into  divisions  about 
that  dignity.  Some  aspired  to  it  out  of  am¬ 
bition  ;  others,  who  had  been  the  warmest  op- 
posers  of  its  establishment,  courted  the  office 
now  ;  but  it  was  only  in  order  to  exclude  those 
whose  behaviour  gave  cause  to  suspect  them  of 
some  ill  designs. 

Appius  at  first  pretended  to  be  weary  of  a 
charge  so  difficult  and  laborious,  and  to  be 
very  averse  to  burden  himself  with  it  a  second 
time.  But  his  well-known  and  avowed  inti¬ 
macy  with  the  Duilii,  and  Icilii,  the  leading 
men  among  the  people;  the  pains  he  took  to 
make  himself  agreeable  to  the  plebeians ;  his 
affability  and  moderation,  so  contrary  to  the 
pride  of  the  Claudian  family ;  all  this  gave  great 
uneasiness  to  his  competitors,  and  rendered  him 
suspicious  to  his  colleagues.  These  latter,  to 
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r^cTm^e  make  sure  of  his  exclusion,  appointed  him  to 
cccu.  preside  at  the  new  election,  and  as  it  was  the 
Four  tiun-  custom  at  every  election  for  the  president  to 
give  out  the  names  of  those  who  stood  for  the 
First De-  office  in  question,  they  imagined,  that  Appius, 
cemvirate.  after  declarations  he  had  made,  could  not 

have  the  assurance  to  put  his  own  name  in  the 
list  of  candidates :  besides,  excepting  an  in¬ 
stance  or  two  of  some  shameless  tribunes  of 
the  people,  it  was  a  thing  unheard  of,  that  he 
who  presided  at  an  election  of  magistrates, 
should  offer  himself  for  one.  Appius  never¬ 
theless,  contrary  to  all  rules  of  decency,  pro¬ 
posed  himself  for  first  decemvir ;  and  the  peo¬ 
ple,  who  werd  now  entirely  devoted  to  him, 
readily  gave  him  their  suffrages.  The  other 
persons  chosen  to  the  government,  were  such 
as  Appius  had  favoured  and  recommended. 
The  first  of  the  number  was  Q.  Fabius  Vibu- 
lanus,  who  had  been  three  times  consul,  a  pa¬ 
trician  indeed  of  manners  hitherto  unblama¬ 
ble.  After  him  were  named  M.  Cornelius, 
M.  Sergius,  L.  Minucius,  T.  Antonius,  and 
M.  Rabuleius,  senators  very  little  esteemed  in 
their  own  body,  but  all  devoted  to  the  service 
of  Appius,  who  by  his  private  brigues  carried 
the  decemviral  dignity  in  their  favour  from  the 
Quinctii,  and  even  from  his  own  uncle  Clau¬ 
dius,  as  likewise  from  his  colleagues  in  the  first 
decemvirate.  But  what  most  surprised  and 
alarmed  the  senate,  was,  that  Appius,  forget¬ 
ting  his  own  glory  and  that  of  his  ancestors, 
was  not  ashamed,  out  of  complaisance  to  the 
late  tribunes,  to  whom  he  had  sold  his  faith, 
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to  propose  three  plebeians  for  decemvirs,  pre-  RY^ar-^f 
tending  it  was  but  just,  that  there  should  be  cccu. 
some  persons  in  that  college  to  take  care  of  fouVhun- 
the  interests  of  the  people.  Thus  he  brought  drcd 
in  Q.  Petilius,  Caeso  Duilius,  and  Sp.  Oppius,  f^Td^ 
all  three  plebeians,  excluded  by  their  birth  cemvirate- 
from  those  prime  magistracies. 

II.  And  now  Appius  seeing  himself,  by  Year  of 
means  of  his  dissimulation  and  cabals,  once  eccirL  E 
more  at  the  head  of  the  decemvirate,  turned  ®ef  J-  c- 
his  thoughts  wholly  to  make  his  domination  dred  forty- 
perpetual.  He  immediately  assembled  his 
new  colleagues,  who  were  all  obliged  to  him  Sewnd  De- 
for  their  diginities,  and  throwing  off  the  mask 
of  a  republican,  represented  to  them,  that 
being  intrusted  with  a  commission  wherein  the 
consular  authority  and  that  of  the  tribunes 
were  united,  nothing  was  more  easy  than  to 
retain  this  sovereign  power  during  their  whole 
lives  ;  that  the  sure  means  thereto  was  to 
assume  to  themselves  the  cognizance  of  all 
affairs,  not  suffering  them  to  be  carried  before 
either  the  senate  or  the  people ;  to  convene 
those  two  bodies  as  seldom  as  possible ;  and 
above  all  to  keep  firmly  united  among  them¬ 
selves.  That  they  ought  to  have  a  mutual 
complaisance  for  each  other ;  that  the  whole 
college  ought  to  interest  itself  warmly  for  the 
particular  affairs  of  each  decemvir ;  and  he 
added,  that  he  thought  they  should  all  bind 
themselves  by  the  most  solemn  oaths,  never 
to  interrupt  one  another  in  the  execution  of 
their  particular  designs.  As  this  proposal  of 
Appius  agreeably  flattered  the  ambition  of 
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r^Tme  colleagues,  they  readily  came  into  it,  and 
ccciii.  took  the  oaths  that  he  required — A  new  con- 
Fou/hun-  spiracy  against  the  public  liberty, 
dred  forty-  These  magistrates  entered  into  possession  of 

nine.  °  #  r 

their  dignity  on  the  ides  of  May  ;  and  to  strike 
Second  De-  immediate  terror  and  respect  into  the  people, 

cemvirate.  1  1  1  . 

Livy,  b.  3.  they  appeared  in  public  each  with  twelve  lic- 
c.  36,  37.  tors  bearing  axes  among  their  fasces  like  those 

D.  Hal.  J3.  °  .  °  # 

io.  p.682.  that  used  anciently  to  go  before  the  kings  of 
Rome,  and  afterwards  before  the  dictator ;  so 
that  the  Forum  was  filled  with  a  hundred  and 
twenty  lictors.  The  people  could  not  see  this 
train  and  parade  of  tyranny  without  indigna¬ 
tion  The  comparison  they  made  between  the 
moderation  of  the  consuls,  and  the  haughty 
behaviour  of  the  decemvirs,  soon  led  them  to 
regret  their  old  government.  They  complain¬ 
ed  in  private,  that  now  ten  kings  were  set  up 
over  them  instead  of  two  consuls.  But  these 
reflections  came  too  late,  and  it  was  not  in 
their  power  to  undo  their  own  work.  The 
p  683.  decemvirs  began  to  reign  imperiously  and  with 
p.  686.  a  despotic  authority.  Beside  their  lictors, 
they  had  each  of  them,  by  way  of  guard,  a 
band  of  fellows  without  house  or  home,  most 
of  them  infamous  for  crimes,  or  loaded  with 
debts.  But  what  was  still  more  deplorable, 
there  followed  in  the  train  of  these  new  magis¬ 
trates  a  crowd  of  young  patricians,  who  pre¬ 
ferring  licentiousness  to  liberty,  made  their 
court,  in  the  most  abject  manner,  to  the  dis¬ 
pensers  of  favours ;  and  to  provide  for  their 
own  pleasures,  did  not  blush  to  be  ministers  to 
those  of  the  decemvirs,  There  was  no  longer 
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any  safe  asylum  for  beauty  and  virtue.  Those 
unbridled  youths,  under  shelter  of  the  sovereign 
power,  tore  the.  daughter  out  of  the  bosom  of 
her  mother  with  impunity.  Nor  was  property 
in  lands  or  goods  any  more  secure  from  the  in¬ 
vasions  of  those  creatures  and  supporters  of 
tyranny ;  upon  the  most  frivolous  pretensions 
they  took  possession  of  their  neighbours*  estates 
that  lay  convenient  for  them.  In  vain  was  ap¬ 
plication  made  to  the  decemvirs  for  redress ; 
the  complainants  were  treated  with  contempt, 
their  complaints  rejected,  and  favour  and  self- 
interest  satin  the  place  of  law  and  justice.  If 
any  citizen,  warmed  with  a  remaining  spark 
of  the  ancient  liberty,  was  so  bold  as  to  ex¬ 
press  his  resentment,  he  was  beaten  with  rods 
like  a  slave  ;  others  were  banished  ;  some  were 
even  put  to  death  ;  and  confiscation  always 
followed  the  execution. 

The  people  groaning  under  so  cruel  a  ty¬ 
ranny  turned  their  eyes  to  the  senate,  from 
whence  they  hoped  for  liberty.  But  most  of 
the  senators,  dreading  the  fury  of  the  decem¬ 
virs,  were  retired  into  the  country.  Those  who 
staid  in  the  city  were  not  displeased  to  find 
that  the  severity  of  the  present  government 
made  that  of  the  consuls  regretted  ;  and  they 
flattered  themselves  the  people  would  gladly 
give  up  their  tribunes,  if  they  could  but  be  de¬ 
livered  from  the  domination  of  the  decemvirs. 

C.  Claudius,  a  consular  person  and  Appius’s 
uncle,  deeply  concerned  to  see  his  nephew 
make  himself  the  tyrant  of  his  country,  went 
several  times  to  his  house,  with  an  intention  to 
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ryTm^e  reProve  and  to  PU^  him  mind  how  much 
ccciii.  he  shamed  the  memory  of  his  ancestors  by  so 
Tour'hun-  odious  a  conduct :  but  Appius,  guessing  at  the 
ninef°lty'  design  of  these  visits,  constantly  eluded  them, 
and  the  venerable  old  man  found  by  expe- 
cem^rate6  rience,  that  tyrants  never  own  either  relations 
or  friends. 

Livy,  b.  3.  In  the  meantime  the  decemvirs  drew  up  two 
E.Hai.B.  tables  of  laws  to  be  added  to  the  ten  that  had 
10.  P.  684.  been  promulgated  the  year  before.  Among 
those  additional  laws  there  was  one  prohibiting 
alliances  between  patricians  and  plebeians  by 
intermarriage  ;  a  prohibition  which  Dionysius 
conjectures  to  have  been  made  with  a  view  to 
perpetuate  the  divisions  between  the  two  orders 
in  the  republic ;  the  decemvirs  being  appre¬ 
hensive,  that  if  the  nobility  and  commonalty 
should  ever  unite,  they  would  turn  against 
them  all  that  animosity  which  they  had  used 
to  express  against  each  other. 

III.  The  body  of  Roman  law  being  now 
completed,  and  the  sole  end  for  which  the  de- 
cemvirate  had  been  instituted  being  thereby 
accomplished,  it  was  reasonably  hoped,  that 
the  tyranny  which  the  public  groaned  under 
would  shortly  cease,  and  the  decemvirs,  as 
soon  as  their  year  was  expired,  be  succeeded 
by  consuls.  But  the  ides  of  May  came,  and 
not  the  least  appearance  of  any  comitia  for  an 
election  of  new  magistrates.  The  tyrants  then 
showed  themselves  barefaced,  and  in  spite  both 
of  senate  and  people  retained  the  government, 
without  any  other  title  but  possession  and  vio¬ 
lence.  All  who  gave  them  the  least  umbrage 
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were  proscribed ;  and  many  citizens  volun-  RYQar^fE 
tardy  banished  themselves  from  their  country,  ccciv. 
taking  refuge  among  the  Latines  and  the  Fourhuni 
Hernici.  dred  fort^* 

eight. 

Every  body  secretly  deplored  the  loss  of  — yW 
liberty,  but  not  one  citizen  in  the  whole  repub-  Evirate* 
lie  was  so  generous  as  to  attempt  to  break  her  Livy,  b.  3. 
chains.  The  Roman  people  seemed  to  have  c'38* 
lost  that  courage  which  had  formerly  made 
them  much  feared  and  respected  by  their 
neighbours.  The  nations  that  had  submitted 
to  the  dominion  of  the  Romans  began  now  to 
despise  them,  and  they  disdained  to  be  subject 
to  a  city  which  had  lost  her  own  liberty.  The  d.  Hal.  b. 
Sabines,  after  several  incursions  in  flying  parties  n'  p‘  687, 
upon  the  territories  of  the  republic,  gathered 
their  forces  together  into  one  body,  and  ad¬ 
vancing  along  the  Tiber,  encamped  near  Ere- 
tum,  about  twelve  miles  from  Rome  ;  and  the 
ASqui,  having  first  ravaged  the  lands  of  Tuscu- 
lum,  came  and  pitched  their  camp  near  the 
Algidus.  These  two  armies,  which  seemed  to 
threaten  Rome  with  a  siege,  much  alarmed  the 
decemvirs.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
raise  troops :  but  in  what  method  to  proceed 
in  the  enrolments,  whether  in  a  way  of  gentle¬ 
ness  or  severity  ;  and  whether  they  should  in¬ 
list  all  indiscriminately,  or  only  those  who  were 
least  disaffected  to  the  government :  these 
were  difficulties  which  at  first  perplexed  them. 

Nor  were  they  less  unresolved,  whether  to  ap¬ 
ply  to  the  senate,  or  to  the  people,  for  a  decree 
to  levy  an  army  in  legal  form,  or  whether  they 
should  act  in  this  affair  by  their  own  sole  au- 
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thority.  At  length,  after  many  councils  held 
among  themselves  on  this  matter,  they  de¬ 
termined  to  convene  the  senate,  believing  it 
easier  to  engage  this  body  than  the  other  to 
favour  their  pretensions ;  and  not  doubting 
but  the  people,  having  lost  with  their  tribunes 
the  privilege  of  opposition,  would  readily  obey 
a  decree  of  the  magistrates,  when  it  had  the 
sanction  of  the  senate’s  authority. 

It  was  a  great  surprise  to  the  people  to  hear 
proclamation  made  in  the  Forum  for  the  se¬ 
nators  to  meet.  Thanks  to  our  enemies,  said 
they,  for  this  single  spark  of  our  ancient  li¬ 
berty.  But  when  the  decemvirs  repaired  to 
the  senate-house,  they  found  nobody  there  ex¬ 
cept  their  own  creatures,  who  came  prepared 
to  act  the  parts  which  had  been  assigned  them. 

The  other  senators  had  thrown  up  all  care 
of  the  public  affairs ;  and  were  retired,  as  was 
said  before,  to  their  country-houses.  The 
decemvirs  sent  messengers  thither  to  them, 
appointing  another  assembly  for  next  day. 
Most  of  them  returned  to  Rome,  and  came  to 
the  senate-house ;  but  with  views  widely  dif¬ 
ferent  from  those  of  the  usurpers. 

Appius,  in  a  studied  discourse,  having  laid 
open  the  necessity  of  taking  arms,  to  repel  the 
incursions  of  the  vFqui  and  Sabines,  L.  Vale¬ 
rius  Potitus,  without  waiting  till  it  came  to  his 
turn  to  give  his  opinion,  presently  stood  up. 
He  was  the  son  of  that  Valerius,  who  was  slain 
at  the  'head  of  the  Romans  fighting  against 
Herdonius,  and  grandson  of  the  famous  Vale¬ 
rius,  surnamed  Publicola,  one  of  the  chief  foun- 
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ders  of  the  public  liberty.  Appius  fearing  R^aiRjfE 
that  a  man  of  that  family,  and  of  the  same  cha-  ccciv. 
racter  with  his  ancestors,  would  propose  some-  Four  ti¬ 
thing  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  decern-  ^tforty 
virs,  sternly  commanded  him  to  sit  down  and 
hold  his  peace,  telling  him,  that  he  ought  to 
wait  till  senators  older  than  himself,  and  more  Lvy,  b.  3. 
considerable  in  the  republic,  had  declared  their  ^'eq39' & 
opinions  first.  “  You  say  very  well  (replied  Va-  Hag8®‘ 
leriusj,  had  I  been  going  to  speak  upon  the  busi-  639. 
ness  which  you  have  proposed;  but  I  have  mat¬ 
ters  of  much  greater  moment  to  lay  before  this 
assembly,  and  what  the  senate,  if  I  mistake 
not,  will  think  to  be  much  more  worthy  of  its 
immediate  attention.  Whence  is  it  that  you 
have  the  presumption  to  impose  silence  upon 
me,  a  senator,  a  Valerius,  standing  up  for  the 
liberty  of  the  commonwealth  ?  And  yet  if  you 
persist  in  this  your  insolence,  your  accustomed 
insolence,  to  what  tribunes  shall  I  have  re¬ 
course  ?  You  have  deprived  us  of  that  succour 
which  the  laws  had  provided  for  every  citizen 
under  oppression.  But  is  it  indeed  come 
to  this?  And  does  Valerius,  to  preserve  his 
right,  want  the  aid  of  the  tribunitian  power  ? 

Well  then,  since  you  and  your  colleagues  have 
usurped  that  power,  together  with  the  sove¬ 
reignty,  shall  I  appeal  to  you  decemvirs  ?  Shall 
I  implore  the  assistance  of  you  all  ?  To  what 
purpose,  when  my  design  is  to  lay  open  that 
conspiracy  which  you  have  all  formed  against 
the  public  liberty?  Yet  to  you,  Quintus  Fa- 
bius,  who  have  been  honoured  with  three  con¬ 
sulates,  to  you  alone  I  will  appeal.  Ptise,  Fa- 
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bius,  if  you  have  not  lost  that  spirit  which  was 
once  your  glory,  rise  and  succour  the  op¬ 
pressed  !  It  is  on  you  that  the  senate  turns  its 
eyes.” 

Fabius,  confounded  and  overwhelmed  with 
shame,  had  not  power  to  answer.  But  Appius 
and  the  rest  of  the  decemvirs,  starting  up  in 
anger  from  their  seats,  cried  out  once  more  to 
Valerius,  commanding  him  silence,  and  adding 
threats  to  their  injunctions:  so  extraordinary 
a  proceeding  raised  a  tumult  in  the  assembly. 
Many  of  the  senators  were  filled  with  indigna¬ 
tion  at  the  haughty  manner  of  the  decemvirs  j 
but  nobody  was  so  highly  provoked  at  it  as 
M.  Horatius  Barbatus.  He  was  grandson  of 
that  Horatius  who  had  been  consul  with  Pop- 
licola.  As  he  had  inherited  his  grandfather’s 
ardent  zeal  for  liberty,  and  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Valerius,  he  could  no  longer  bear  the 
insolence  of  Appius  and  his  colleagues.  He 
stood  up,  and  loudly  called  them  the  Tarquins 
and  tyrants  of  their  country. 

“  You  talk  to  us  of  war  begun  against  us  by 
the  Sabines,  as  if  the  Roman  people  had  greater 
enemies  than  yourselves.  I  would  gladly  know 
by  what  authority  you  convened  this  assembly, 
and  by  what  right  you  take  upon  you  to  pre¬ 
side  in  it.  Is  not  the  time  of  your  magistracy 
expired  ?  Do  you  not  know  that  the  decem- 
viral  power  was  given  you  but  for  one  year  ? 
We  chose  you  to  establish  such  laws  as  were 
fit  for  a  free  state  to  submit  to,  and  you  have 
left  no  appearance  of  that  equality  which  was 
the  sole  object  the  Romans  had  in  view.  You 
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have  suppressed  the  assemblies  both  of  the 
people  and  of  the  senate,  ihere  is  no  longer  ccCiv. 
any  mention  made  of  elections,  either  of  con-  FouVhuu- 
suls  or  of  tribunes  ;  all  the  annual  magistracies  llre'l  tuity- 
are  abolished.  It  is  not  the  name  of  king 
that  makes  a  tyrant.  You  decemvirs  have  JimvirSe* 
totally  subverted  our  government,  to  build 
upon  its  ruins  your  own  empire  and  domina¬ 
tion.  But  know,  that  the  blood  of  Valerius 
and  Horatius,  who  formerly  drove  the  Tar- 
quins  out  of  Rome,  yet  runs  in  the  veins  of 
their  descendants.  We  have  the  same  courage 
and  the  same  zeal  for  the  liberty  of  our  coun¬ 
try.  The  gods,  protectors  of  this  city,  will 
grant  us  the  same  success ;  and  I  hope  the 
people,  no  less  jealous  of  their  freedom  than 
their  ancestors,  will  never  desert  us  in  so  just 
a  cause.” 

Horatius  was  going  on  with  his  discourse,  d.  Hal.  b. 
when  the  decemvirs  with  loud  clamours  all  U  p  690- 
came  and  surrounded  him,  threatening  to  have 
him  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock  if  he  did 
not  instantly  hold  his  peace.  But  when  they 
perceived  that  the  senate  in  general  expressed 
an  uncommon  resentment  at  this  tyrannical 
invasion  of  the  liberty  of  speech,  they  presently 
repented  of  their  rashness.  Appius,  to  soothe 
the  minds  of  the  senators,  having  first  requested 
and  obtained  a  moment’s  silence,  assured  them 
that  the  decemvirs  were  far  from  having  the 
least  thought  of  hindering  any  one  of  the  con¬ 
script  fathers  from  freely  delivering  his  opi¬ 
nion  :  that  if  he  had  imposed  silence  upbrrVa1 
lerius,  it  was  only  to  oblige  him  to  conform  to 
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the  ordinary  method,  which  was,  that  every 
man  should  speak  in  his  turn,  unless  he  was 
particularly  applied  to  by  him  who  presided 
in  the  senate :  that  whatever  Horatius  might 
imagine  to  the  contrary,  the  right  of  the 
decemvirs  to  exercise  this  authority  did  still 
subsist :  that  their  commission  had  not  been 
limited  by  the  people  to  one  year,  or  to  any 
fixed  period  of  time,  but  was  to  last  till  the 
tables  of  laws  were  completed  and  passed  in 
due  form  ;  after  which  they  would  lay  down 
their  magistracy,  and  give  an  account  of  their 
administration.  Then  turning  to  his  uncle,  C. 
Claudius,  he  desired  him  to  speak  his  mind 
with  freedom.  He  perhaps  flattered  himself 
that  Claudius,  out  of  affection  for  a  near  rela¬ 
tion,  or  moved  by  a  zeal  for  the  glory  and  in¬ 
terest  of  his  family;  or  pleased  with  the  honour 
of  being  the  first  whose  opinion  was  asked, 
would  take  upon  him  to  answer  the  severest 
parts  of  Horatius’s  invective.  But  the  de¬ 
cemvir  addressed  himself  to  a  true  Roman, 
one  who  would  have  sacrificed  his  own  children 
to  the  preservation  of  the  public  liberty. 

Claudius  observed  to  the  assembly,  that  two 
affairs  of  different  natures  were  then  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  of;  a  war  abroad,  and  a  remedy  for 
the  dissensions  at  home  with  relation  to  the 
government :  that  as  to  the  war,  the  late  in¬ 
cursions  of  the  enemies  were  wholly  owing  to 
the  encouragement  which  the  intestine  divi¬ 
sions  in  the  republic  gave  them  :  that  therefore 
the  first  thing  to  be  done,  was  to  settle  peace 
and  union  in  the  city,  after  which  the  very  ap- 
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pearance  of  the  standards  of  the  legions  would  RYQarMofE 
be  enough  to  frighten  away  the  iEqui  and  Sa-  ccciv. 
bines,  over  whom  the  Romans  had  already  so  Fou/iiun- 
often  triumphed  :  but  that  he  doubted  whether  ^t!°rty' 
the  people  would  range  themselves  under  the 
banners  of  the  decemvirs,  whom  they  justly 
looked  upon  as  private  men,  who  had  usurped 
the  sovereign  power.  Then  directing  his 
speech  to  his  nephew :  “  Know  you  not,  Ap- 
pius,  how  odious  your  conduct  is  to  all  good 
men  ?  The  voluntary  exile  to  which  our  most 
illustrious  senators  have  condemned  them¬ 
selves,  does  it  not  sufficiently  show  that  they 
look  upon  you  as  a  tyrant  ?  The  senate  very 
impatiently  bears  your  robbing  them  of  their 
authority ;  the  people  demand  their  right  of 
appeal,  and  that  of  opposition  which  you  have 
deprived  them  of;  all  our  citizens  call  upon 
you,  some  for  their  estates,  which  have  been 
made  a  prey  to  your  ruffians,  others  for  their 
daughters,  whom  you  have  forced  away  to  sa¬ 
tisfy  your  criminal  passions.  The  whole  city, 
the  whole  nation  detest  a  magistracy,  which 
has  destroyed  their  liberty,  abolished  the  use 
of  comitia,  usurped  the  legal  authority  of  the 
consuls,  and  suppressed  the  functions  of  the 
tribunes.  Restore  to  the  commonwealth  the 
power  with  which  she  entrusted  you  but  for 
one  year ;  restore  to  us  our  ancient  form  of 
government ;  restore  yourself  to  yourself.  Call 
to  mind  your  former  virtue,  and  generously 
quit,  together  with  an  unwarrantable  power, 
the  very  name  of  decemvir,  which  you  have 
made  so  odious.  I  conjure  you  to  this  by  our 
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common  ancestors,  by  the  manes  of  your  fa¬ 
ther,  that  illustrious  citizen,  who  left  you  so 
noble  an  example  of  moderation,  and  of  zeal 
for  the  public  liberty;  I  conjure  you  especially 
by  your  own  preservation,  and  the  care  of 
your  life,  which  you  must  unavoidably  lose  by 
some  ignominious  punishment,  if  you  obsti¬ 
nately  persist  to  hold  any  longer  the  unjust 
empire  which  you  have  usurped  over  your  fel¬ 
low  citizens.” 

Thus  spake  Claudius,  and  the  senate  at  first 
conceived  hopes  that  the  decemvirs  would  be 
induced  to  lay  down  their  magistracy.  But 
Appius  disdained  to  give  his  uncle  any  answer. 
M.  Cornelius,  one  of  his  colleagues,  taking 
upon  him  to  speak,  and  applying  himself  di¬ 
rectly  to  C.  Claudius,  told  him  proudly,  that 
those  who  had  thejgovernment  of  the  republic 
did  not  stand  in  need  of  his  advice  to  direct 
their  conduct.  That  if  he  thought  he  had  a 
right  to  give  particular  counsels  to  his  nephew, 
he  might  go  to  him  at  his  house ;  that  the 
only  affair  in  question  now  was  the  war  with 
the  iEqui  and  Sabines ;  <£  Tell  us  therefore,” 
said  he,  <f  your  opinion  on  this  point,  for  on 
this  only  it  was  asked,  and  do  not  waste  our 
time  in  digressions  that  are  nothing  to  the 
purpose.” 

Claudius,  yet  more  provoked  at  the  scorn¬ 
ful  silence  of  Appius,  than  his  colleague's  inso¬ 
lent  answer,  rose  up  again,  and  turning  to  the 
senate :  “  Since  iny  nephew  will  not  conde¬ 
scend  to  speak  to  me,  either  in  his  own  house 

or  in  full  senate,  and  1  am  so  unhappy  as  to 
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see  the  tyrant  of  my  country  arise  out  of  my 
own  family,  I  declare,  conscript  fathers,  that  I 
am  resolved  to  retire  to  Regillus.  I  banish 
myself  from  Rome,  and  make  an  oath  never  to 
enter  it  again  but  with  our  liberty.  However, 
to  fulfil  the  obligation  I  lie  under  of  giving 
my  opinion  with  relation  to  the  present  busi¬ 
ness,  I  do  not  think  that  any  levy  of  troops 
ought  to  be  made,  till  consuls  are  first  chosen 
to  lead  them.” 

L.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus,  T.  Quinctius  Ca- 
pitolinus,  and  L.  Lucretius,  all  consular  per¬ 
sons,  and  the  principal  men  in  the  senate,  de¬ 
clared  themselves  of  the  same  opinion.  M. 
Cornelius,  apprehending  that  the  authority  of 
those  great  men  would  draw  the  rest  of  the 
senate  after  them,  interrupted  the  order  of 
gathering  the  suffrages,  and  asked  the  opinion 
of  his  brother  L.  Cornelius1,  with  whom  he 
had  before  concerted  the  speech  he  should 
make  in  case  of  such  an  exigence.  This  se¬ 
nator  then  rose  up,  but  made  no  attempt  to 
justify  either  the  authority  or  conduct  of  the 
decemvirs.  Taking  a  more  artful  turn,  he 
only  represented  to  the  assembly,  how  expe¬ 
dient  he  thought  it  would  be  to  defer  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  new  magistrates,  till  the  enemy  was 
driven  out  of  the  territory  of  Rome.  “  Have 
those,”  said  he, <c  who  are  so  warm  for  the  abdi¬ 
cation  of  the  decemvirs,  had  any  promise  from 
^he  JEqui  and  Sabines,  that  they  will  put  a 

stop  to  the  progress  of  their  arms,  till  we  have 

HWQ  ?in  i  }i0i9  ,u*n  «. »  u&mp  oJ  mieoa 

y  t 1  .He  thden  scolleague  to  Q.  Fajiius  in  the  third  con¬ 
sulate  of  the  latter. 
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RYoaiMfE  c^ange^  the  form  of  our  government  ?  You 
ccciv.  know,  conscript  fathers,  the  tedious  delays 
Four hun-  which  our  elections  require  :  First,  there  must 
dght.iorty  he  a  senaius-consultum  to  appoint  the  comitia 
by  centuries.  This  assembly  cannot  be  held 
eemvirate!  till  seven-and-twenty  days  after  notice  given. 

When  the  new  magistrates  are  named,  and 
have  taken  possession  of  the  government,  they 
must  prefer  a  petition  for  the  levies  to  another 
assembly  of  the  people  ;  and  before  all  these 
things  can  be  done,  and  the  necessary  troops 
can  be  raised  to  repel  the  enemy,  who  will 
warrant  us  that  we  shall  not  see  them  at  the 
gates  of  Rome,  and  in  a  condition  to  lay  siege 
to  the  city  ?  And  what  shall  we  do  in  this  case  ? 
Doubtless  we  shall  say  to  the  iEqui  and  Sa¬ 
bines,  c  A  little  patience,  if  you  please.  Sus¬ 
pend  your  attacks  till  we  have  chosen  other 
magistrates.  Caius  Claudius  has  persuaded  us 
not  to  pass  any  decree  for  raising  forces,  unless 
new  generals  be  first  elected  to  command  them. 
Begone  therefore  out  of  our  territory,  arid 
when  you  hear  that  the  Roman  people  have 
created  consuls,  and  that  we  have  made  all 
necessary  preparations  for  war,  you  may  then 
return  and  sue  to  us  for  peace.’  Strange  in¬ 
fatuation  !  that  such  follies  should  ever  enter 
into  the  minds  of  men.  Nor  surely  less 
strange  is  our  stupidity,  that  we  can  hear  these 
trifiers  without  indignation,  as  if  we  were  con¬ 
sulting  for  the  safety  of  our  enemies,  not  the 
preservation  of  our  country.  My  opinion, 
'  conscript  fathers,  is,  that  our  decemvirs  im¬ 
mediately  inlist  the  legions,  and  march  against 
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our  enemies.  Let  us  drive  them  from  our  RYQarj^fE 
frontiers,  let  us  force  them,  by  the  terror  of  ccciv. 
our  arms,  to  beseech  us  to  grant  them  peace ;  Four  huni 
and  when  we  have  secured  ourselves  abroad,  ^e1ftforty' 
then  let  us  employ  our  thoughts  upon  our 
affairs  at  home  :  revoke  by  your  authority  that 
of  the  decemvirs,  if  they  will  not  of  their  own 
accord  divest  themselves  of  it :  call  them  to  an 
account  for  their  administration.  Elect  new 
magistrates  in  their  room  ;  and  let  the  repub¬ 
lic  return  again  to  her  ancient  constitution  ; 
but  permit  me  to  tell  you,  that  in  matters  of 
government,  we  must  regulate  our  proceedings 
by  the  times,  and  never  hope  to  make  the 
times  subservient  to  our  desires  and  projects.” 

The  creatures  of  the  decemvirs  declared  ?:  Hal- 

1 H  P-  700. 

loudly  for  this  opinion,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  senators  came  into  it,  some  as  thinking  it 
necessary  in  the  present  conjuncture,  and  others 
out  of  fear  of  the  tyrants.  Nay,  some  of  the 
oldest  senators  took  the  same  side,  in  hopes 
that  after  the  war  was  finished,  the  abdication  Livy,  b.  3. 
of  the  decemvirs  would  quietly  follow  of  course,  c' 41  ‘ 
and  so  the  government  return  naturally  into 
the  hands  of  the  consuls  ;  and  that  prudent 
magistrates  by  their  moderation  might  perhaps 
gradually  accustom  the  people  to  do  without 
>  their  tribunes. 

Appius,  who  with  a  secret  pleasure  saw  that 
the  majority  were  of  the  opinion  of  Cornelius, 
did  then  only  for  form-sake  desire  that  of 
Valerius,  on  whom  he  had  imposed  silence 
at  the  beginning  of  the  assembly.  Valerius, 
rising  up,  spoke  to  this  effect:  “  You  see, 
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Year  of  conscript  fathers,  the  crafty  and  deceitful 
ccciy.  management  or  these  decemvirs.  My  mouth 
Four  hun-  was  stopped  so  long  as  they  apprehended  that 
dred  forty-  w[lat  j  had  to  offer  might  make  some  im- 
pression  upon  the  assembly  to  the  disadvantage 
cemvirate'.  °f  their  pretensions  ;  but  now  when  the  ma- 
d.  Hai.  b.  jority  has  declared  for  the  opinion  of  Corne- 
n.p.  70°,  why  now  truly  they  condescend  to  ask 

me  mine,  imagining,  doubtless,  that  nothing 
which  I  can  say,  be  it  ever  so  reasonable,  will 
be  of  any  effect.  I  shall  nevertheless  deliver 
my  thoughts  with  freedom,  and  you  are  still 
masters  to  determine  as  you  shall  judge  to  be 
most  for  the  good  of  the  republic. 

“  I  declare  then,  in  the  first  place,  that  I 
heartily  subscribe  to  what  C.  Claudius  has  so 
wisely  represented  to  you,  concerning  the  ex¬ 
pediency  of  creating  new  magistrates  before 
we  take  the  field.  But  since  L.  Cornelius,  the 
avowed  advocate  of  tyranny,  has  endeavoured 
to  turn  so  judicious  a  counsel  into  ridicule, 
upon  pretence  that  the  delays  requisite  for  the 
election  of  those  magistrates  would  waste  the 
time  that  should  be  employed  in  repelling  the 
enemy,  I  think  myself  obliged  to  show  you  the 
weakness  and  fallacy  of  this  wretched  reason¬ 
ing.  To  convince  you  that  such  it  is,  do  but 
call  to  mind  the  measures  which  the  republic 
took  about  ten  years  ago,  against  the  same 
enemies,  in  the  consulate  of  C.  Nautius  and 
L,  Minucius. 

“  You  know  that  while  Nautius  was  on  one 
side  fighting  against  the  Sabines,  Minucius,  on 
the  other,  suffered  himself  to  be.  shut  up  by 
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the  iEqui  in  the  narrow  passes  of  some  moun-  llY(^arMofE 
tains.  There  was  a  necessity  of  raising  a  new  ccciv. 
army  to  relieve  him  ;  the  tribunes  (according  Four  hun'_ 
to  custom)  opposed  all  levies  of  troops,  unless  d^tforty', 
the  senate  would  admit  the  law  concerning 
the  partition  of  the  lands.  In  this  extremity, 
as  neither  party  would  abate  any  thing  of  its 
pretensions,  recourse  was  had  to  a  dictator, 
a  magistrate  superior  both  to  the  senate  and 
the  tribunes  of  the  people  ;  L.  Quinctius  was 
chosen  ;  he  was  sent  for  out  of  the  country  ;  he 
came  to  Rome ;  he  raised  a  new  army,  and  in 
a  fortnight's  time  brought  off  that  of  Minu- 
cius,  and  triumphed  over  the  enemy.  What 
hinders,  in  the  present  exigence,  to  follow  so 
wise  and  so  recent  an  example  ?  Let  us  choose 
an  inter-rex ,  as  was  the  practice  upon  the  de¬ 
mise  of  the  kings,  and  has  ever  been  the  prac¬ 
tice  when  the  state  happened  to  be  left,  as  it 
is  now,  without  legal  magistrates.  Let  him 
name  a  dictator.  These  things  may  be  done 
in  less  than  a  day.  The  dictator  will  raise 
troops  by  the  supreme  power  belonging  to  his 
dignity ;  we  shall  march  against  our  enemies 
without  delay ;  and  at  our  return  from  the 
campaign,  that  magistrate,  whose  power  can¬ 
not  last  longer  than  six  months,  will  give  us 
an  opportunity  to  proceed  at  leisure,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  usual  forms,  upon  the  election 
of  consuls.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  intrust 
the  command  of  your  armies  with  the  decern* 
virs,  do  you  imagine  that  these  ambitious  men, 
who  have  usurped  a  tyrannical  power,  and  in 
spite  i  of  all  our  law's  refuse  so  obstinately  to 
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deliver  up  the  fasces,  will  easily  be  brought  to 
lay  down  their  arms  ?  Believe  rather  they  will 
turn  them  against  you  yourselves,  and  make 
use  of  them  to  perpetuate  their  tyranny.  I 
demand  therefore,  that,  in  the  extreme  danger 
wherein  the  public  liberty  now  is,  the  proposal 
I  make  to  name  a  dictator  be  examined,  and 
the  opinions  and  votes  of  the  senate  taken 
thereupon.” 

Almost  all  the  senators  who  were  to  speak 
after  Valerius  declared  for  this  motion,  as  did 
also  many  of  those  who  had  before  voted  for 
the  continuation  of  the  decemvirate.  But 
Cornelius  cried  out,  that  the  affair  upon  which 
the  senate  had  met  was  already  decided,  and 
that  nothing  new  ought  now  to  be  proposed. 
A  warm  dispute  hereupon  arose,  with  much 
clamour  and  tumult.  Appius,  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  disorder  to  accomplish  his  desires, 
stepped  forth  into  the  midst  of  the  assembly, 
and  spoke  thus :  “  You  were  called  together, 
conscript  fathers,  to  deliberate  concerning  a 
war  with  the  AEqui  and  Sabines.  Claudius, 
Cornelius,  and  Valerius,  have  given  different 
opinions.  The  voices  of  the  assembly  have 
been  all  taken,  and  the  opinion  of  Cornelius 
has  prevailed.”  He  added  with  a  contemp¬ 
tuous  smile,  “  As  for  Valerius  and  his  friends, 
if  ever  they  attain  to  the  consulship,  let  them, 
if  they  please,  revise  and  make  void  decrees, 
which  you  in  your  wisdom  have  thought  fit  to 
pass.”  This  said,  he  ordered  the  secretary  to 
read  aloud  the  senatus-consultum,  (which  he 
hajl  already  made  him  draw  up  in  writing)  em- 
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powering  the  decemvirs  to  raise  troops,  and 
to  conduct  the  war.  He  then  dismissed  the 
assembly,  and  withdrew. 

IV.  The  new  powers  which  by  this  decree 
were  granted  to  the  decemvirs,  not  only  in 
some  manner  confirmed  their  authority,  but 
made  it  more  formidable  than  ever.  They 
employed  it  to  revenge  themselves  of  their 
personal  enemies,  and  they  reckoned  as  such 
all  those  who  did  not  submit  to  be  their  slaves. 
The  most  timorous  among  the  citizens  became 
as  submissive  and  complying  as  the  tyrants 
could  wish :  others,  less  fearful,  only  quitted 
all  attention  to  public  affairs,  and  turned  their 
thoughts  to  live  in  quiet :  but  the  men  of  cou¬ 
rage  and  spirit  held  private  assemblies  to  con¬ 
cert  measures  for  restoring  liberty  to  the  com¬ 
monwealth.  At  the  head  of  these  were  Va¬ 
lerius  and  Horatius.  They  gathered  together 
in  their  houses  a  great  number  of  their  friends 
and  clients  to  secure  them  against  the  violence 
of  the  decemvirs ;  and  they  never  appeared  in 
the  city  without  a  powerful  attendance,  strong 
enough  to  repel  the  insults  they  had  reason  to 
expect.  As  for  C.  Claudius,  he  left  Rome,  as 
he  had  declared  in  full  senate  he  would  do, 
and  retired  to  Regillus,  the  native  city  of  his 
ancestors.  Other  senators,  and  many  of  the 
principal  citizens  of  Rome,  who  could  not  en¬ 
dure  the  tyranny  of  the  decemvirs,  and  yet 
found  themselves  unable  to  destroy  it.  sought 
an  asylum  in  the  country,  or  among  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  nations.  Appius,  enraged  to  see  so 
convincing  a  proof  given  of  the  aversion  which 
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RYeaME  ^le  men  ,n  ^ie  rePu^^c  hRd  to  his  govern- 
ccciv.  ment,  placed  guards  at  the  city  gates :  but 
Four  hun"  finding  that  this  precaution  only  increased  the 
dred  forty-  number  of  the  malcontents,  and  fearing  a  ge- 
neral  revolt,  he  removed  that  guard,  leaving 
Third  De-  every  body  free  to  retire  that  would  :  but  to 

cenmrate.  J  J  ji  ( 

be  revenged  of  those  who  withdrew,  he  confis¬ 
cated  the  effects  they  had  in  Rome,  with  which 
he  paid  and  rewarded  his  ruffians. 

Livy,  b.  3.  V.  And  now  the  decemvirs  began  to  raise 
troops  for  the  war.  Ten  legions,  soon  com¬ 
pleted,  were  divided  into  three  bodies.  The 
decemvirs  agreed  among  themselves,  that  Ap- 
pius  and  Oppius,  invested  with  an  authority 
equal  to  that  of  all  the  decemvirs  united1^ 
should  remain  at  Rome,  and  keep  a  garrison, 
consisting  of  two  legions,  in  the  capitol.  Q.' 
Fabius  Vibulanus,  with  whom  two  other  of  thb 
decemvirs,  Q.  Petilius  and  M.  Rabuleius,  werC 
joined  in  commission,  marched  against  the  Sa¬ 
bines  at  the  head  of  three  legions.  M.  Cor¬ 
nelius,  L.  Minucius,  M.  Sergius,  T.  Antonins, 
and  C.  Duilius,  all  decemvirs,  led  five  legion's 
against  the  ASqui.  The  auxiliary  troops  of 
the  Latines  and  other  allies  were,  according  to 
Dionysius,  equal  in  number  to  the  Romans. 
Nevertheless  with  this  mighty  force  the  gene¬ 
rals  could  effect  nothing.  The  Roman  soldiers 
having  a  quick  sense  of  their  loss  of  liberty, 
would  not  conquer,  for  fear  of  increasing  the 
power  of  the  decemvirs.  Both  armies  suffered 
themselves  to  be  defeated  almost  without  fight¬ 
ing.  The  legions  appointed  against  the  Sa¬ 
bines,  after  some  slight  losses  near  Efstum, 
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made  a  hasty  retreat  in  the  night,  and  pitched 
their  camp  in  the  territory  of  Rome,  between 
Fidenas  and  Crustumeria.  And  as  for  those 
who  were  to  act  against  the  ^Equi  (posted  upon 
the  Algidus)  they  lost  their  camp  and  baggage, 
and  fled  for  refuge  to  Tusculum.  The  news 
of  these  defeats  was  received  at  Rome  with  the 
same  joy  that  would  at  another  time  have  been 
shown  for  a  complete  victory. 

Appius,  attentive  to  all  events,  sent  recruits 
and  provisions  to  his  colleagues.  He  exhorted 
them,  by  letters,  to  keep  the  soldiers  in  awe  by 
the  terror  of  punishment,  unless  they  judged 
this  method  to  be  dangerous  in  the  present 
cpnjuncture.  In  that  case  he  added,  that 
they  would  not  want  opportunities  during  the 
campaign  to  destroy  the  most  mutinous  by 
private  ways ;  and  he  himself  set  them  an 
example. 

Sicinius  Dentatus,  that  renowned  plebeian, 
who  had  been  in  one  hundred  and  twenty 
engagements,  filled  the  ears  of  the  multitude 
with  the  faults  which  he  affirmed  the  decemvirs 
had  committed  in  the  management  of  this  war. 
Appios,  to  get  him  out  of  Rome,  pretended  an 
earnest  desire  to  consult  him  upon  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  campaign.  He  sent  for  him,  dis¬ 
coursed  with  him  several  times,  admired  his 
wisdom,  and  engaged  him  to  go  to  the  army 
at  Crustumeria,  and  assist  the  generals  with 
his  counsels.  And  the  sooner  to  induce  him 
to  make  the  campaign,  he  dignified  him  with 
the  character  of  envoy  or  legate,  which  among 
the  Rpnf aq^^according  to  Dionysius)  not  oply 
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gave  him  who  was  honoured  with  it  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  a  general,  but  made  his  person  sacred 
and  inviolable,  as  that  of  a  priest. 

Sicinius,  free  from  distrust,  and  with  the 
sincerity  of  a  brave  soldier,  gladly  embraced 
an  opportunity  of  serving  his  country.  He 
repaired  to  the  camp  with  all  speed.  The  de¬ 
cemvirs,  instructed  by  Appius,  received  him 
with  outward  marks  of  joy,  and  treated  him 
with  distinction.  Nothing  was  undertaken 
without  his  advice ;  but  this  seeming  deference 
concealed  a  real  design  of  making  away  with 
him.  An  occasion  soon  offered.  Sicinius,  With 
his  accustomed  frankness,  having  told  the  de¬ 
cemvirs,  that  he  thought  they  should  remove 
their  camp  into  the  enemy’s  territory,  for  many 
good  reasons  wThich  he  laid  before  them,  they 
commissioned  him  to  go  and  view  the  situation 
of  the  country,  and  mark  out  the  ground  for  a 
new  encampment  ;  and  they  appointed  him  a 
hundred  chosen  men  light-armed  to  be  his 
guard ;  but  this  guard  consisted  only  of  the 
decemvirs’  ruffians,  who  had  secret  orders  to 
despatch  him.  Sicinius  having  led  them  into 
the  narrow  passages  of  some  mountains,  they 
took  that  opportunity  to  fall  upon  him.  He 
no  sooner  perceived  their  base  design,  but  set¬ 
ting  his  back  against  a  rock,  that  he  might  not 
be  attacked  behind,  he  received  them  with  a 
courage  that  struck  terror  into  the  boldest  of 
them.  Calling  up  all  his  ancient  valour,  he 
slew  several  of  the  assailants,  and  wounded 
others  :  and  now  not  one  of  them  durst  venture 
nearjiim  :  they  stood  at  a  distance,  and  threw 
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their  darts  at  him.  But  as  even  this  did  not  Year  of 

R  O  M  E 

effect  their  purpose,  the  villains  climbed  up  to  cccrv. 
the  top  of  the  rock,  and  thence  knocked  him  p0e„r  hun'- 
on  the  head  with  stones.  They  then  went  ^tforty' 
back  to  the  camp,  and  gave  out  that  they  had 
fallen  into  an  ambush,  in  which  they  had  lost 
their  captain,  and  part  of  their  comrades.  At  Livy,  b.  3. 
first  they  were  believed  ;  but  when  a  band  of  c- 43, 
soldiers,  who,  with  the  decemvirs’  permission,  D1-Ha,^0g" 
went  to  fetch  the  body  of  Sicinius  in  order  to  -P' 
its  burial,  came  to  the  place  of  action,  they 
perceived  that  the  slain  were  all  Romans  ;  that 
they  were  all  fallen  with  their  faces  towards 
him,  and  that  none  of  them  were  stripped  either 
of  their  arms  or  clothes.  All  these  circum¬ 
stances  laid  together  made  them  suspect  that 
the  brave  veteran  had  been  murdered  by  his 
guard.  This  suspicion  prevailing  throughout 
the  camp,  raised  loud  complaints  and  a  general 
discontent.  The  whole  army  with  great  fury 
demanded  that  the  assassins  should  be  brought 
to  justice.  But  the  decemvirs  helped  them 
to  make  their  escape  ;  and,  because  the  sol¬ 
dier  sseemed  resolved  to  have  the  body  of 
Sicinius  immediately  conveyed  to  Rome,  they 
with  all  expedition  gave  it  an  honourable  fu¬ 
neral  at  the  public  expense.  These  proceedings  p.  top. 
of  the  generals  made  it  but  too  evident,  that 
Sicinius  had  not  been  murdered  without  their 
privity ;  and  the  discontent  which  so  odious  a 
treachery  excited  in  this  army  rose  to  such  a 
height,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  soldiers  be¬ 
gan  to  think  in  earnest  of  revolting  from  the 
d€cemyiral  government.  A  new  attempt  of 
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ccciv.  which  hlled  up  the  measure  ot  his  extravagant 
four  hun-  enormities,  produced,  in  the  city  and  in  the 
e[ahtf°rty  other  army,  a  yet  greater  detestation  of  the 
present  tyranny. 

Third  De- 
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CHAP.  XXIX. 

I.  Appius  (at  Rome)  falls  in  love  ‘with  Virginia,  a  beautiful 
young  woman,  the  daughter  of  a  plebeian.  II.  The  wicked 
stratagems,  which  he  employs  to  force  her from  her  parents, 
that  he  may  gratify  his  passion,  occasion  the  abolition  of 
the  decemvirate,  and  restoration  of  the  consulship.  III. 
Valerius  and  Horatius  are  chosen  consuls.  IV.  Revenge 
is  taken  on  the  late  decemvirs. 

I.  IT  has  been  already  said,  that  Appius,  by 
agreement  with  his  colleagues,  staid  at  Rome 
with  a  body  of  troops  to  keep  the  inhabitants 
in  obedience  to  the  decemvirs.  As  he  was 
one  day  going  to  his  tribunal,  he  accidentally 
cast  his  eyes  on  a  young  virgin  of  uncommon 
beauty,  who  was  reading  her  book  in  one  of 
the  public  schools.  (In  these  times  it  was  cus¬ 
tomary  at  Rome  for  young  persons  of  that  sex, 
as  well  as  of  the  other,  to  pursue  their  proper 
studies  in  schools  that  were  purposely  erected 
for  them  in  the  Forum. )  Her  charms,  and  the 
blooming  graces  of  youth,  immediately  drew 
his  attention.  He  could  not  help  beholding 
her  with  a  secret  pleasure :  his  curiosity  in¬ 
creased  the  next  day ;  he  thought  her  more 
lovely  than  before  ;  and  as  he  was  obliged  to 
pass  often  by  the  school,  he  insensibly  con- 
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ceived  a  most  violent  passion  for  her.  Upon  in¬ 
quiry  after  her  family  and  condition,  he  learned  ccciv. 
that  she  was  by  birth  a  plebeian ;  her  name  Four  hun-  , 
Virginia  ;  that  she  had  lost  her  mother,  Numi-  ^ft,forty* 
toria ;  that  her  father,  Virginius,  then  served 
in  the  post  of  centurion  in  the  army  employed  cemvirate, 
against  the  iEqui,  and  that  he  had  promised 
his  daughter  to  Icilius,  who  had  been  tribune 
of  the  people,  and  who  was  to  marry  her  at  the 
end  of  the  campaign. 

This  account,  so  unfavourable  to  Appius's 
passion,  served  only  to  increase  it.  He  would 
gladly  have  married  Virginia,  but  he  had  a 
wife  already ;  and  had  this  not  been  the  case, 
the  last  laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  of  which  he 
was  the  chief  framer,  prohibited  all  intermar¬ 
riages  of  patricians  with  plebeians  ;  so  that  he 
had  no  room  to  hope  for  the  accomplishment 
of  his  wishes,  but  by  the  scandalous  means  of 
debauching  the  young  maid. 

The  innocence  and  modesty  of  Virginia  re¬ 
strained  him  from  opening  his  dishonest  pur¬ 
pose  directly  to  herself.  He  thought  it  more 
proper  to  begin  the  work  by  means  of  one  of 
those  women  of  intrigue,  who  make  a  private 
market  of  the  beauty  and  charms  of  youth. 

He  loaded  her  with  favours,  and  having  let  her 
into  his  desires,  ordered  her  not  to  name  him, 
but  to  say  only,  that  Virginia’s  lover  was  a  d.  mi.  b. 
man  in  power,  who  could  do  much  good  or 
much  hurt  to  others,,  according  to  his  pleasure.  c- 44- 
This  woman  applied  herself  to  Virginia’s  nurse, 
made  her  rich  presents,  and  richer  promises  ;  • 
and  having  thus  paved  the  way,  came  at  length 
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Rome  y  l 

ccciv.  equally  faithful  and  prudent,  not  only  rejected 

Four  Min.  the  proposal  with  horror,  but  kept  now  a  more 

eight f°rtJ  watchful  eye  upon  her  charge  than  ever.  Ap- 

pius  learned  with  grief,  that  it  was  impossible 

cem Urate*  either  to  deceive  or  to  corrupt  her. 

However,  his  passion  growing  still  more 
furious  by  the  difficulties  it  met  with,  he  had 
recourse  to  another  stratagem,  more  bold  and 
impudent,  and  which,  if  it  succeeded,  would 
put  Virginia  wholly  in  his  power.  For  the 
execution  of  this  new  scheme  he  employed  a 
client  of  his,  named  M.  Claudius,  a  man  with¬ 
out  shame  or  fear,  and  one  of  those  who  intro¬ 
duce  themselves  to  the  ear  of  the  great,  by  the 
sole  merit  of  a  base  complaisance  for  their 
pleasures.  This  minister  of  the  decemvir’s 
passion,  taking  with  him  a  band  of  fellows  like 
himself,  entered  the  public  school  where  Vir¬ 
ginia  was,  and  seizing  her  by  the  arm,  would 
force  her  away  to  his  own  house,  under  pre¬ 
tence  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  one  of  his 
slaves.  He  was  already  dragging  her  all  in 
tears  through  the  Forum,  when  the  people, 
hearing  a  great  cry,  flocked  about  him,  and 
being  moved  with  so  piteous  a  sight,  obliged 
him  to  let  go  his  hold.  The  villain,  perceiving 
that  he  could  not  execute  his  first  design,  pre¬ 
tended  that  he  had  not  meant  to  use  any  vio¬ 
lence,  but  to  proceed  in  due  course  of  law ; 
and  he  cited  her  to  appear  immediately  before 
the  decemvir.  Virginia,  by  the  new  laws, 
was  obliged  to  follow  the  claimant  to  the  tri¬ 
bunal  of  justice,  where  Appius  was  that  day 
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designedly  alone  upon  the  bench.  The  mill-  RYQar^fE 
titude  all  attended  her,  some  out  of  curiosity  ccciv. 

*  KcT  )  C 

to  see  the  issue  of  so  strange  a  business,  and  Four  hun- 
others  out  of  affection  to  Icilius,  who,  during  ^tforty' 
his  tribunate,  had  made  himself  very  agreeable 
to  the  people.  Claudius  was  going  instantly  cemviratc. 
to  open  his  claim;  but  the  people  full  of  indig¬ 
nation  cried  out,  that  he  ought  to  wait  till  Vir¬ 
ginia’s  relations,  who  had  been  sent  for,  were 
come.  To  this  the  judge  consented  ;  and  Nu- 
mitorius,  the  uncle  of  the  young  woman,  ar¬ 
rived  soon  after  with  a  great  number  of  his 
kinsmen  and  friends. 

Silence  being  then  made,  Claudius  set  forth, 
that  Virginia  was  born  in  his  house  ;  that  she 
was  privately  stolen  away  by  a  slave  her  mo¬ 
ther,  who,  to  conceal  her  theft,  had  pretended 
to  be  delivered  of  a  dead  child  :  but  that  it  had 
since  been  discovered  that  she  had  sold  this  girl 
to  Virginius’s  wife,  who  was  barren,  and  who, 
being  uneasy  at  having  no  child,  had  made 
Virginia  pass  for  her  daughter  :  that  he  would 
soon  produce  undeniable  testimonies  of  what 
he  advanced  ;  that  in  the  meanwhile  it  was 
butjust  that  a  slave  should  go  with  her  master; 
and  that  he  would  give  good  security  for  her 
appearance  again,  if  Virginius,  at  his  return, 
still  pretended  to  be  her  real  father. 

II.  Numitorius  presently  saw  that  there  was  d.  Hal.  b. 
somebody  of  much  greater  weight  and  power  11,p‘  711‘ 
than  Claudius  at  the  bottom  of  this  contrivance ; 
but  he  prudently  concealed  his  suspicions,  and 
represented  to  the  decemvir  with  a  great  deal 
of  calmness,  that  his  niece’s  father  was  absent 

a  a  2 
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in  the  service  of  his  country;  that  it  was  highly 
unjust  to  dispute  a  citizen’s  right  to  his  very 
children,  when  he  was  not  present  to  assert  it; 
that  Virginias,  upon  notice,  would  not  fail  to 
be  at  Rome  in  two  days,  till  whose  return  it 
was  but  fitting  that  her  uncle  should  have  the 
care  of  her.  Numitorius  offered  to  give  any 
security  whatsoever  for  producing  her  again  ; 
but  he  said  it  was  not  reasonable  to  trust  the 
daughter  of  Virginius  in  the  house  of  such  a 
one  as  Claudius,  where  her  honour  would  be  in 
danger  even  more  than  her  liberty.  He  added, 
that  what  he  demanded  was  conformable  to  the 
laws,  which  ordained,  that  during  a  law-suit, 
and  before  a  definitive  sentence,  the  plaintive 
should  not  disturb  the  defendant  in  his  posses¬ 
sion. 

The  whole  assembly  showed  by  their  ap¬ 
plauses,  that  they  thought  this  request  to  be 
perfectly  just.  Appius  having  caused  silence 
to  be  proclaimed,  and  affecting  the  impartiality 
becoming  a  judge,  declared  that  he  should 
always  be  the  protector  of  so  reasonable  a  law, 
and  which  he  himself  had  inserted  in  the  twelve 
tables:  but  that  in  the  present  dispute  there 
were  some  particular  circumstances  which  al¬ 
tered  the  case ;  that  here  were  two  persons 
claiming,  one  as  a  father,  the  other  as  a  mas¬ 
ter  ;  that  if  he  who  pretended  to  be  the  father 
of  Virginia  were  present,  he  indeed  ought  to 
be  allowed  the  possession  of  her  till  the  decision 
of  the  contest,  but  that,  he  being  absent,  the 
person  who  claimed  her  as  his  slave  ought  to 
have  that  possession,  giving  good  security. 
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however,  to  produce  her  again  at  the  return  of  RY^ofE 
him  who  was  called  her  father.  This  said,  he  ccciv. 
ordered  Virginia  to  be  delivered  up  to  Clau-  pouHrani 
dius.  d.red  forty- 

eight. 

All  the  people  present  exclaimed  against  so  ^*~v~**j 
iniquitous  a  decree ;  and  nothing  was  to  be  cemWratt 
heard  but  cries  of  indignation,  shrieks  and  la¬ 
mentations.  The  women  with  tears  in  their 
eyes  gathered  round  Virginia,  and  placed  her 
in  the  midst  of  them,  as  if  they  meant  to  de¬ 
fend  her.  In  this  instant  Icilius,  to  whom  she 
had  been  promised  in  marriage,  came  running 
into  the  Forum  with  fury  in  his  eyes,  and  loudly 
demanding  who  he  was  that  durst  to  lay  violent 
hands  upon  a  free  women,  and  what  were  his 
pretensions?  Appius,  who  perceived  him  break-  Livy.B.  3. 
ing  through  the  crowd,  ordered  a  lictor  to  op¬ 
pose  his  passage,  and  to  tell  him  that  the  affair 
was  already  judged.  But  nothing  could  stop 
the  enraged  lover  ;  he  forced  his  way  up  to  the 
tribunal,  and  taking  Virginia  in  his  arms,  “  No, 

Appius/"  he  cried, “nothing but  death  shall  se¬ 
parate  me  from  her.  If  thou  wouldest  have  thy 
vile  artifices  concealed,  thou  must  murder  me. 

Assemble  all  thy  lictors,  and,  if  thou  wilt,  those 
of  thy  colleagues  too ;  bid  them  prepare  their 
rods  and  axes  ;  but  to  my  last  breath  I  will  de¬ 
fend  her  honour.  Have  you  deprived  the  Ro¬ 
mans  of  the  protection  of  their  tribunes,  that 
you  may  subject  their  wives  and  daughters  to 
your  lewdness  ?  Go  on  to  exercise  your  rage 
in  scourging  and  slaughtering  tbe  Roman  citi¬ 
zens,  but  let  modesty  and  chastity  escape  your 
tyranny.  Virginia  is  mine,  she  is  promised  to 
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RYo3MfE  me’  anc^  ^  expect  to  marry  a  virgin  pure  and 
ccciv.  unspotted.  I  will  receive  her  from  no  man’s 

Bef  J  C  1  . 

EouV  hun-  hand’s  but  her  father’s.  If  in  his  absence  any 
eight f°rtJ"  attempt  be  made  to  do  her  violence,  I  will  im- 
plore  the  aid  of  the  Roman  people  for  my 
cemvirate  w^e  5  Virginius  will  demand  the  assistance  of 
his  fellow-soldiers  for  his  daughter ;  and  both 
gods  and  men  will  be  on  our  side.” 

The  people,  equally  moved  with  his  misfor¬ 
tune  and  his  courage,  fell  upon  the  lictors,  who 
were  forcing  away  Virginia,  dispersed  them, 
and  obliged  Claudius  himself  to  seek  refuge  at 
Appius’s  feet.  The  assembly  was  full  of  noise 
and  confusion.  The  tumult  increased  by  the 
arrival  of  those  who  flocked  to  the  Forum  from 
all  parts  of  the  city.  Appius,  quite  stunned  at 
seeing  to  what  a  degree  the  people  were  in¬ 
censed  against  him,  was  for  some  time  in  doubt 
what  measures  to  take.  At  length,  having 
Li  46  B'  3*  caused  silence  to  be  made :  “  It  is  wTell  known” 
(said  he)  “  Icilius  only  wants  an  opportunity 
of  restoring  the  tribuneship  by  means  of  a 
sedition.  But  that  he  may  have  no  pretence 
of  complaint,  I  am  willing  to  wait  for  Virgi- 
nius’s  return  till  to-morrow.  Let  his  friends 
take  care  to  give  him  notice.  It  is  not  above 
four  hours  journey  from  hence  to  the  camp. 
I  will  prevail  upon  Claudius  to  yield  up  some¬ 
what  of  his  right  for  the  sake  of  the  public 
peace,  and  to  let  the  girl  remain  in  liberty  till 
the  return  of  the  man  she  imagines  to  be  her 
father.  But  in  case  Virginius  does  not  appear 
to-morrow,  I  would  have  Icilius  know  that  I 
shall  not  want  any  assistance  from  my  col- 
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leagues  to  put  my  decree  in  execution,  or  to  RYoarMofE 
keep  in  awe  such  seditious  spirits  as  he.”  BefCjVo 

Claudius,  feigning  to  admit  unwillingly  of  Four  hun- 
this  delay,  requested  that  at  least  Icilius  might 
give  security  for  producing  Virginia  on  the 
morrow.  The  people  all  around  immediately  cemvirate" 
held  up  their  hands,  and  every  man  offered 
eagerly  to  be  his  security.  Icilius,  touched  with 
the  affection  of  his  fellow-citizens,  broke  into 
tears,  while  he  returned  them  thanks.  “  To¬ 
morrow,”  said  he,  44  if  there  be  occasion,  w.e 
will  make  use  of  your  assistance.  To-day,  I 
hope  they  will  be  satisfied  with  my  security 
and  that  of  all  Virginia’s  relations.” 

Appius,  though  intoxicated  with  his  passion,  n.  Hal.  i;. 
durst  not  refuse  such  bail :  but  he  privately  liv/fe.  i." 
despatched  a  messenger  to  his  colleagues  who  c'46* 
commanded  the  army,  entreating  them  to  ar¬ 
rest  Virginias  upon  some  pretence  or  other, 
and  to  keep  him  in  close  prison.  He  thought 
that  the  father  not  appearing  at  the  time  ap¬ 
pointed,  he  might  then  with  a  good  colour  de¬ 
liver  up  the  daughter  into  Claudius’s  hands : 
but  his  courier  arrived  at  the  camp  too  late. 
Numitorius’s  son  and  a  brother  of  Icilius  had 
been  beforehand  with  him ;  and  Virginias, 
upon  the  first  notice  of  his  daughter’s  danger, 
pretending  the  sudden  death  of  some  relation, 
had  obtained  leave  to  return  to  Rome,  and  was 
already  gone.  And  he  had  the  good  fortune 
to  escape  two  parties  of  horse,  one  which, 
upon  the  receipt  of  Appius’s  letter,  the  de¬ 
cemvirs  sent  after  him  to  stop  him,  and  the 
othpr,  which  Appius,  with  the  same  design,  had 
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placed  in  the  road  that  led  from  the  city  to  the 
camp. 

He  appeared  the  next  morning  in  the  Forum 
pierced  to  the  heart  with  grief,  and  leading  by 
the  hand  his  daughter  all  drowned  in  tears : 
she  was  accompanied  by  her  kinswomen,  and 
by  a  great  number  of  other  ladies.  Virginius, 
as  he  passed  along,  addressed  himself  to  his  fel¬ 
low  citizens  with  an  air  of  dignity,  that  seemed 
to  demand  their  assistance,  rather  than  to  im¬ 
plore  it.  “  To  what  purpose,”  said  he,  “  do  we 
every  day  expose  our  lives  in  war  to  defend  our 
wives  and  children  from  a  foreign  enemy,  if  our 
tyrants  at  Rome  exercise  upon  them  all  the  vio¬ 
lence  that  can  be  suffered  in  a  city  taken  by 
assault?”  Icilius,  quite  furious  with  love  and 
resentment,  inveighed  loudly  against  Appius, 
without  any  reserve:  but  the  silent  tears  of  the 
whole  train  of  women  affected  the  multitude 
more  than  any  words  or  exclamations. 

III.  Appius  heard  with  extreme  surprise 
that  Virginius  was  in  the  Forum.  Full  of  rage 
and  vexation,  he  repaired  instantly  thither,  with 
a  numerous  ’guard  of  his  dependents  and  crea- 


1  Mr.  Vertot,  B.  5.  p.  71.  quotes  D.  Hal.  as  saying,  B. 
11.  that  Appius,  to  prevent  all  resistance,  ordered  down 
the  troops  [2  legions]  that  were  in  the  capitol,  and  that 
they  took  possession  of  the  Forum.  And  he  soon  after 
quotes  Livy,  as  telling  us,  that  the  multitude  were  attacked 
by  Appius’s  soldiers.  There  is  nothing  either  in  Dion. 
Hal.  or  Livy,  from  whence  it  can  be  gathered,  that  Ap¬ 
pius  employed  any  soldiers  on  this  occasion.  It  is  true, 
Dion.  Hal.  represents  him  saying  to  the  people,  that  the 
troops  in  the  capitol  were  not  placed  there  only  for  de¬ 
fence  against  a  foreign  enemy,  but  also  to  prevent  riots  in 
the  city.  And  Livy  (c.  48.)  makes  him  insinuate  to  the 
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tures.  Having  ascended  his  tribunal,  he  bid  Year  of 

o  *  ROME 

Claudius  open  his  demand,  and  proceed  in  his  ccciv. 
action.  Claudius  then  repeated  what  he  had  Foa/hun- 
said  the  day  before,  and  at  the  same  time  pro-  ^tfortJ' 
duced  the  slave,  whom  he  had  suborned,  and  v^v-w' 
who,  out  of  fear  of  her  master,  declared,  that  Third.De- 
she  had  sold  Virginia  to  Virginius’s  wife.  The  d.  Hai.B. 
claimant  added,  that  he  had  many  other  credi-  *  'n5, 

ble  witnesses  to  produce,  if  there  were  occasion  ; 
and  that  he  humbly  hoped,  his  being  the  judge’s 
client  would  not  be  thought  a  good  reason  for 
refusing  him  that  justice,  which  every  other 
man  would  obtain  in  the  like  case  :  and  he  con¬ 
cluded,  with  entreating  the  decemvir  not  to 
suffer  himself  to  be  influenced  by  his  compas¬ 
sion,  to  the  prejudice  of  truth  and  right. 

The  friends  and  relations  of  Virginia,  to  de¬ 
stroy  this  imposture,  represented,  that  her  mo¬ 
ther  Numitoria  .pould  have  had  no  temptation 
to  practise  such  a  fraud  as  was  pretended ;  that 

people,  in  order  to  terrify  them,  that  he  has  brought  down 
some  armed  men  from  the  capitol.  But  we  do  not  find  in 
either  of  those  two  historians,  that  these  armed  men  ever 
appeared.  D.  Hal.  says,  p.  714.  that  Appius  came  to  his 
tribunal,  p,erx  otoAAb  but  it  was  kra.)gwv  xa)  ■znaXaraiv, 

(a  great  company  of  his  friends  and  clients)  as  appears  by 
the  context.  And  Livy  (c.  49.)  having  mentioned  the  re¬ 
sistance  which  Appius’s  lictors  met  with  when  thej'  would 
have  seized  Icilius,  adds,  Quwn  locus  adeundi  appuritoribus 
non  daretur,  ipse  cum  agmine  patriciorum  juvenum  per  tur- 
bam  vadens  in  vincula  duci  jubet.  Appius,  the  most  de¬ 
spotic  magistrate  that  had  appeared  in  Rome  since  Tar- 
quin,  did  not  venture  to  exercise  so  avowed  a  tyranny,  as 
to  employ  his  armed  soldiers  to  attack  unarmed  citizens. 

This  is  evident,  not  only  from  what  the  historians  say  of 
those  who  aided  and  abetted  him,  but  from  his  being 
worsted  in  the  conflict  with  his  adversaries. 
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she  was  married  very  young,  and  to  a  man  al¬ 
most  as  young  as  herself ;  that  she  bore  a  child 
in  a  very  few  years  after  her  marriage  ;  that  if 
she  had  proved  barren,  and  had  been  minded 
to  introduce  a  stranger  into  her  family,  she 
would  never  have  taken  the  child  of  a  slave, 
and  certainly  not  a  girl,  when  she  might  as 
easily  have  had  a  boy.  That  as  to  those  many 
credible  witnesses  which  Claudius  talked  of  pro¬ 
ducing,  it  was  highly  improbable  that  a  trans¬ 
action  which  required  so  much  secrecy  should 
be  imparted  to  many  persons,  when  one  was 
sufficient  for  the  purpose.  That  granting 
Numitoria  to  have  been  guilty  of  so  strange  a 
folly,  it  was  yet  stranger  that  an  affair  entrust¬ 
ed  with  so  many  confidants  should  remain  so 
long  a  secret.  That  it  was  impossible  to  ac¬ 
count  why  Claudius  himself  should  be  so  pro¬ 
foundly  silent  in  this  affair  for  fifteen  years, 
and  should  never  declare  his  pretensions  till  the 
young  woman  was  become  marriageable,  and 
appeared  in  that  wonderful  degree  of  beauty. 

At  these  words  all  eyes  were  turned  upon 
Virginia;  the  modesty  of  her  countenance, 
her  tears,  her  youth,  her  innocence,  and  above 
all,  her  amazing  beauty,  which,  clouded  as  it 
was  with  excessive  grief,  had  yet  a  surpassing 
lustre,  filled  every  breast  with  the  most  tender 
compassion.  Nor  could  they  help  reflecting 
with  extreme  concern  and  terror,  that  if  the 
laws  of  liberty  were  thus  violated  in  the  person 
of  this  young  maid,  there  could  be  no  longer 
any  security  for  wives  or  daughters  against 
the  like  dishonour.  For  every  body  was  already 
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convinced,  that  the  allegations  of  Claudius  and  D  V;ar  ”C 
his  witness  were  mere  imposture,  and  the  ccciv. 
wicked  contrivance  of  some  dignified  villain,  Foul.  Ln- 
who  thought  himself  at  liberty  to  do  whatever  d£dtforty‘ 
he  pleased. 

But  to  those  arguments,  showing  the  impro-  Jeh“vdir^tee" 
bability  of  what  Claudius  had  alleged,  Virgi- 
nius  added,  that  he  had  witnesses  of  unques¬ 
tionable  credit  ready,  (whom  he  named,  and 
whom  he  desired  might  be  strictly  examined) 
who  would  testify,  some,  that  they  had  seen 
Numitoria  big  with  child,  others  that  they  had 
been  present  when  she  was  delivered  of  this 
daughter,  and  others,  that  they  had  seen  her 
give  suck  to  young  Virginia,  which  she  could 
not  have  done,  had  she  been  barren,  as  Clau¬ 
dius  pretended. 

Virginius  was  still  going  on  with  his  plea, 
when  Appius  perceiving  the  impression  that 
was  made  upon  the  assembly  by  those  unan¬ 
swerable  reasons  which  had  been  offered,  and 
being  determined  at  any  rate  to  accomplish 
his  enterprize,  interrupted  him,  and  command¬ 
ed  silence,  signifying,  that  he  himself  had  some¬ 
thing  to  say.  Ail  the  people  being  curious 
and  anxious  to  know  what  it  was,  were  pre¬ 
sently  still,  and  listened  to  him  with  attention. 

The  decemvir  having  first  cast  his  eyes  on 
all  sides  to  observe  his  strength,  and  how  his 
friends  were  posted,  “  Virginius,”  said  he,  “  I 
must  acquaint  you,  and  all  who  are  here  present, 
that  this  is  not  the  first  time  1  have  heard  of 
this  affair.  I  was  told  of  it  long  before  my 
election  to  the  decemvirate.  Claudius’s  father, 
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at  his  death,  desired  me  to  be  guardian  to  his 
son ;  (his  ancestors,  you  know,  were  always 
clients  of  our  family.)  Intimations  were  soon 
after  given  me,  that  I  ought  to  claim  this 
young  slave  in  right  of  my  ward.  Hereupon 
I  examined  into  the  matter,  and  found  the  fact 
to  be  exactly  as  Claudius  has  represented  it. 
However,  I  did  not  think  it  became  me  to 
meddle  in  an  affair  of  this  nature,  but  chose 
rather  to  leave  it  for  him  to  manage  when  he 
should  come  of  age,  when  he  might  either  take 
back  the  girl,  or  accept  of  a  sum  of  money 
for  her  from  the  parties  who  had  bred  her  up. 
Our  civil  feuds,  and  the  hurry  of  public  busi¬ 
ness,  hindered  me  afterwards  from  giving  any 
attention  to  the  concerns  of  Claudius.  He 
has  applied  himself  of  late,  I  suppose,  to  ex¬ 
amine  into  the  state  of  his  affairs,  and  he  finds 
this  girl  to  belong  to  him,  as  part  of  his  inherit¬ 
ance.  I  can  see  nothing  unjust  or  unreason¬ 
able  in  the  demand  he  makes,  to  have  the 
daughter  of  his  slave  restored  to  him.  It 
would  have  been  better  indeed  if  the  thing 
could  some  way  or  other  have  been  compro¬ 
mised.  But  since  a  suit  has  been  commenced 
upon  it,  I  am  obliged  in  conscience  to  give 
testimony  in  his  favour  ;  and  upon  what  I  my¬ 
self  know,  I  do,  as  judge,  pronounce  him  law¬ 
ful  master  of  this  girl.” 

Virginius,  provoked  to  the  highest  pitch  at 
so  unjust  and  cruel  a  sentence,  no  longer  kept 
any  measures  with  the  decemvir.  Holding 
up  his  hand  at  him,  “  Appius,  I  promised  my 
daughter  to  Icilius,  and  not  to  thee.  I  edu- 
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cated  her  for  honourable  marriage,  and  not  to 
be  a  prey  to  an  infamous  ravisher.  What ! 
Is  the  lawless  lust  of  savage  beasts  to  prevail 
among  us  ?  How  the  citizens  here  will  bear 
with  these  things,  I  know  not ;  but  I  trust 
that  those  who  are  in  arms  will  not  endure 
them.” 

The  people  at  these  words  set  up  a  loud  cry 
full  of  indignation,  and  they  seemed  at  first  as  if 
they  would  oppose  the  execution  of  Appius’s 
decree.  But  the  decemvir  with  a  threatening 
voice  told  them,  that  he  was  not  unacquainted 
with  the  seditious  meetings  which  had  been 
held  the  night  before,  nor  with  the  plots  there 
laid  to  cause  an  insurrection,  but  that  he  want¬ 
ed  neither  power  nor  resolution  to  chastise 
those  who  should  dare  to  disturb  the  public 
peace ;  that  the  soldiers  in  the  capitol  had  not 
been  placed  there  only  for  defence  against  the 
foreign  enemy  :  and  he  advised  them  therefore 
to  be  careful  of  their  behaviour,  and  to  retire 
quietly  to  their  own  houses.  And  you,” 
said  he  (speaking  to  one  of  his  lictors)  “  go 
put  aside  the  crowd,  and  make  room  for  a  mas¬ 
ter  to  lay  hold  of  his  slave.” 

The  multitude,  terrified  at  these  menaces, 
and  the  wrathful  manner  in  which  they  were 
uttered,  instantly  gave  back,  and  left  the  un¬ 
happy  Virginia  standing  by  herself,  a  helpless 
prey  to  injustice.  Virginius,  who  then  saw 
that  there  was  no  other  remedy,  turning  to¬ 
wards  the  decemvir,  in  humble  manner  thus 
addressedhim  :  “  Pardon,  Appius, the  unguard¬ 
ed  words  which  escaped  from  me  in  the  anguish 
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of  a  fatherly  grief,  and  allow  me,  if  you  please, 
before  Claudius  takes  away  the  girl,  privately 
to  ask,  in  her  presence,  some  questions  of  her 
nurse,  that  I  may  be  set  right  in  this  matter, 
and,  in  case  Virginia  be  not  really  my  daugh¬ 
ter,  may  return  to  the  camp  in  less  affliction.” 

Appius  readily  granted  him  this  request, 
upon  condition  however,  that  it  should  be  in 
Claudius’s  sight,  and  without  stirring  out  of  the 
Forum.  Virginius,  pierced  to  the  heart  with 
the  sharpest  sorrow,  took  his  daughter,  half 
dead,  in  his  arms  ;  he  wiped  away  the  tears  in 
which  her  face  was  all  bathed,  embraced  her, 
and  drawing  her  near  to  some  shops  which 
were  on  the  side  of  the  Forum,  chance  directed 
him  to  a  butcher’s  knife  :  having  instantly 
seized  it,  “  My  dear  daughter,  this  is  the  only 
way  to  save  thy  honour  and  thy  liberty  as 
he  said  these  words  he  plunged  the  knife  into 
her  heart :  then  drawing  it  out  again  all  smok¬ 
ing  with  her  blood,  he  turned  towards  the  tri¬ 
bunal,  and  with  a  furious  voice  cried  out,  “  By 
this  blood,  Appius,  I  devote  thy  head  to  the 
infernal  gods.’’ 

The  decemvir,  from  his  tribunal,  called  out, 
in  the  greatest  fury,  to  seize  him  ;  but  he  with 
the  knife  in  his  hand,  made  his  way  through 
those  who  would  have  stopped  him,  and,  being 
favoured  by  the  multitude,  got  out  of  the  city, 
mounted  his  horse,  and  took  the  road  to  the 
camp.  In  the  meanwhile,  Numitorius  and 
Icilius  raised  a  great  commotion  in  Rome  ; 
they  staid  by  the  dead  bod}^  of  Virginia, 
showed  it  to  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  be- 
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sought  them  not  to  let  her  death  go  unre¬ 
venged.  Crowds  flocked  to  the  Forum  from 
all  parts ;  they  uttered  bitter  exclamations 
against  the  decemvirs,  and  demanded  the  re¬ 
establishment  of  the  ancient  government,  and 
of  the  tribunes.  As  for  Appius,  he  was  now 
returned  to  his  own  house.  He  had  waded 
through  an  ocean  of  wickedness,  to  reach  a 
prize  which  escaped  him  for  ever,  in  the  very 
moment  he  thought  to  take  possession  of  it. 
He  had  been  a  spectator  of  the  murder  of  her, 
whom  he  loved  to  excess,  a  murder  of  which 
he  himself  was  the  cause ;  and  by  his  last 
stroke  of  tyranny  had  made  sure  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  hatred  and  indignation  of  the  Roman 
people.  Stung  with  these  reflections,  he  seemed 
to  have  quite  lost  his  reason.  Instead  of  en¬ 
deavouring  to  pacify  the  multitude,  he  sent  his 
lictors  to  seize  Icilius  and  carry  away  the  dead 
body  from  the  Forum.  The  people  opposed 
the  execution  of  his  orders,  and,  being  now 
urged  to  fury,  fell  upon  his  lictors,  broke  their 
fasces,  and  drove  them  out  of  the  Forum. 
Appius  hereupon  getting  together,  as  fast  as 
he  could,  a  great  number  of  his  friends  and 
clients,  came  in  person  to  support  his  autho¬ 
rity.  But  Valerius  and  Horatius,  those  sworn 
enemies  of  the  decemvirs,  having  had  notice 
of  his  motion,  had  put  themselves  at  the  head 
of  a  band  of  brave  young  men,  marched  them 
into  the  Forum,  and  placed  them  round  the 
body  of  Virginia.  At  first  the  two  parties  dis¬ 
charged  their  fury  against  each  other  in  mu¬ 
tual  reproaches  and  invectives  :  but  they  soon 
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after  came  to  blows.  Appius  was  worsted  and 
repulsed.  In  this  perplexity,  not  knowing 
what  else  to  do,  he  got  up  into  the  temple  of 
Vulcan,  and  there  took  upon  him  to  act  the 
part  of  a  tribune  of  the  people,  demanding 
that  Valerius  and  Horatius  should  be  thrown 
headlong  from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  as  disturbers 
of  the  public  peace  :  but  the  multitude  hissed 
at  so  senseless  a  discourse ;  and  in  the  mean¬ 
time  Valerius,  having  caused  the  body  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  to  be  carried  to  the  top  of  a  flight  of 
steps,  where  the  people  might  see  it,  was  from 
the  same  eminence  inveighing  against  Appius. 
Most  of  the  decemvir’s  auditors  soon  left  him 
to  go  to  Valerius,  who  thereupon  assuming  the 
authority  of  a  magistrate,  commanded  the  lie- 
tors  to  pay  no  more  attendance  on  a  private 
person.  And  now  Appius,  terrified  at  the  de¬ 
sertion  of  many  of  his  creatures  whom  he  saw 
changing  sides,  believed  his  life  to  be  in  dan¬ 
ger;  hiding  therefore  his  face  with  his  robe  he 
fled,  and  took  refuge  in  a  neighbouring  house. 
At  this  juncture  Oppius,  the  plebeian  decem¬ 
vir,  rushed  from  another  side  into  the  Forum  to 
succour  his  colleague.  But  he  came  too  late. 
Force  had  got  the  better  of  authority.  He 
judged  therefore  that  the  wisest  method  in  the 
present  exigence  was  to  assemble  the  senate, 
and  this  in  a  great  measure  quieted  the  peo¬ 
ple  ;  for  they  hoped  that  the  decern virate 
would  speedily  be  abolished.  But  those  of  the 
fathers  who  happened  to  be  in  Rome  were 
most  of  them  friends  to  the  present  govern¬ 
ment  ;  they  only  ordered  the  people  to  behave 
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young  members  of  their  body  to  go  to  the  ccciv, 
camp  near  the  Algidus,  to  prevent  the  sedition  Four  hun- 
wliich  Virginius  might  excite  there.  In  the  gig1ftforty“ 
meantime  Valerius  and  Horatius  caused  the  — > 
body  of  Virginia  to  be  laid  in  an  open  litter,  cemvirate*. 
and  to  be  carried  in  great  pomp  through  all 
the  high  streets,  in  order  to  excite  the  com¬ 
passion  of  the  citizens,  and  increase  their  de¬ 
testation  of  the  decemvirs.  Men  and  women, 
old  and  young,  married  and  unmarried,  all  ran 
out  of  their  houses  to  see  this  funeral  proces¬ 
sion,  and  they  all  bewailed  her  fatal  beauty, 
and  her  untimely  death.  The  women  with 
tears  in  their  eyes  threw,  some  of  them  flowers 
upon  the  litter,  others  the  ribbons  from  their 
heads,  to  adorn  it ;  others  cast  their  girdles, 
their  fillets,  wreaths  of  their  hair  upon  it.  The 
men  also  contributed,  every  one,  some  little 
present. 

The  whole  city  would  have  revolted  imme¬ 
diately  from  the  government,  had  not  the  de¬ 
cemvirs  been  actually  commanding  armies, 
and  had  not  Valerius  and  Horatius  (who  ma¬ 
naged  this  business,  and  who  hoped  to  compass 
their  point  without  effusion  of  blood)  thought 
it  more  advisable  to  wait  and  see  what  Vir- 
ginius’s  return  would  produce  in  the  army 
near  the  Algidus. 

IV.  He  entered  the  camp,  attended  by  near 
400  citizens,  and  still  holding  in  his  hand  the 
bloody  knife  with  which  he  had  killed  his 
daughter.  The  soldiers  at  this  strange  sight 
flocked  to  him  from  all  quarters.  Virginius 
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got  upon  a  small  eminence,  from  whence  he 
might  the  more  easily  be  heard :  his  face  was 
drowned  in  tears,  and  grief  for  a  while  tied  his 
tongue.  At  length  breaking  his  mournful  si¬ 
lence,  he  related  to  them  the  whole  tragical 
story,  and  then  raising  his  hands  to  heaven, 
“  I  call  you  to  witness,  immortal  gods,  that 
Appius  alone  is  guilty  of  the  bloody  deed  I 
was  forced  to  commit.  And  you,  my  fellow- 
soldiers,  I  conjure  you  not  to  drive  me  out  of 
your  company  as  a  parricide  and  the  murderer 
of  my  daughter.  I  would  willingly  have  sa¬ 
crificed  my  own  life  to  have  preserved  hers,  if 
she  could  have  lived  with  her  honour  and  her 
liberty.  But  finding  that  the  tyrant  was  de¬ 
termined  to  make  her  a  slave,  that  he  might 
have  an  apportunity  to  dishonour  her,  pity 
alone  made  me  cruel :  I  rather  chose  to  lose 
my  daughter  than  keep  her  with  shame ;  but 
I  would  not  have  outlived  her  one  moment, 
had  I  not  hoped  to  revenge  her  death  by  your 
assistance.” 

The  centurions  and  soldiers,  filled  with  com¬ 
passion  for  his  misfortune,  and  with  indignation 
against  the  decemvir,  all  assured  him,  that 
they  would  not  fail  him  in  any  thing  he  should 
undertake  against  Appius.  Nay,  they  resolved 
to  extend  their  resentment  to  all  the  decem¬ 
virs,  and  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  a  dominion 
that  was  now  grown  into  an  avowed  tyranny. 
The  decemvirs  who  commanded  the  army  be¬ 
ing  informed  of  Virginius’s  return,  and  of  the 
disposition  of  the  soldiers,  sent  for  him  with 
design  to  secure  him.  No  obedience  was  paid 
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to  their  orders.  The  troops  were  all  eager  to  RYQa^fE 
return  to  Rome ;  nothing  but  their  military  ccciv. 
oath  withheld  them.  They  thought  they  could  Fou’r  w 
not  leave  their  generals  without  offending  the  fort^' 
gods,  and  dishonouring  themselves.  Virginius,  v— - 
who  burned  with  impatience  to  revenge  himself  ^mvirate" 
of  Appius,  quickly  removed  their  scruple,  by  d,  Hal.  b. 
assuring  them  that  a  Roman  could  never  be  ’ P’  ,~J" 
under  any  obligation  to  obey  usurpers  and  ty¬ 
rants  ;  that  the  decemvirs  were  notoriously 
such,  and  that  therefore  to  submit  to  them 
would  not  be  obedience  and  piety,  but  mad¬ 
ness  and  superstition.  There  needed  no  more 
to  satisfy  the  conscience  of  the  soldiers.  They 
immediately  flew  in  a  kind  of  fury  to  their  arms, 
snatched  up  their  ensigns,  and  under  the  con¬ 
duct  of  their  respective  centurions  took  the  way 
to  Rome.  The  decemvirs,  startled  at  so  gene¬ 
ral  a  desertion,  ran  to  stop  them :  but  wherever  ij*y>  b.  3. 
they  turned  themselves,  they  found  only  exas¬ 
perated  spirits,  who  breathed  nothing  but  ven¬ 
geance.  If  the  decemvirs  spoke  to  them  in 
gentle  terms,  they  received  no  answer.  If 
they  pretended  to  threaten  or  command,  the 
soldiers  sternly  answered,  “  We  are  men,  we 
have  swords  in  our  hands.” 

The  army  entered  Rome  about  evening, 
without  making  the  least  disturbance,  and 
without  so  much  as  a  soldier’s  stirring  out  of 
his  rank.  As  they  passed  along,  they  assured 
their  friends  and  relations  that  they  were 
returned  only  to  destroy  tyranny.  All  the 
troops  marched  quietly  through  the  city  to 
Mount  Aventine,  fully  resolved  not  to  separate 
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till  they  had  obtained  the  deposal  of  the  de¬ 
cemvirs,  and  the  restoration  of  the  tribuneship. 

V.  Appius,  terrified  with  remorse  of  con¬ 
science,  and  with  the  revolt  of  the  army,  durst 
not  appear  in  public.  But  Oppius,  his  col¬ 
league,  had  recourse  in  this  distress  to  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  senate,  which  he  convened  with 
all  expedition. 

The  senators  thought  it  by  no  means  advisa¬ 
ble  to  proceed  in  a  way  of  severity,  because 
they  themselves  had  given  occasion  to  the  se¬ 
dition.  The  result  of  their  debate  was  to 
commission  Sp.  Tarpeius,  C.  Julius,  and  P. 
Sulpitius,  all  three  consulars,  to  go  to  Mount 
Aventine  and  demand  of  the  soldiers,  “By 
whose  orders  they  had  left  their  camp?  what 
their  intent  was  in  possessing  themselves  of 
Mount  Aventine?  and  why,  quitting  the  war 
begun  against  the  enemy,  they  had  invaded 
their  own  country?” 

The  soldiers  did  not  want  an  answer,  but 
they  wanted  a  speaker,  for  as  yet  they  had  not 
chosen  themselves  a  head ;  and  no  one  man 
among  them  would  venture  to  act  as  chief  in 
this  revolt.  They  remained  for  some  time  in 
silence,  but  at  length  they  all  cried  out  with 
one  voice,  “  Let  Valerius  and  Horatius  be 
sent  to  us,  we  will  give  an  answer  to  the  se¬ 
nate  by  them.” 

As  soon  as  the  three  commissioners  were 
gone,  Virginius  took  notice  to  the  soldiers  how 
much  they  had  been  puzzled,  even  in  an  affair 
of  no  great  importance,  for  want  of  a  head; 
that  the  answer  they  had  fallen  upon,  though 
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pertinent  enough,  had  proceeded  rather  from 
casual  agreement,  than  previous  and  public 
counsel ;  and  he  advised  them  therefore  to 
choose  ten  persons  to  be  over  them,  and  to  ma¬ 
nage  for  them,  instantly  they  named  him  the 
first  to  that  honour,  but  he  excused  himself, 
desiring  them  to  reserve  their  good  opinion  of  Livy.B.  3. 
him  to  happier  times.  “  No  honours,”  said  he,  c‘ 51 
“  can  give  me  pleasure  while  my  daughter  is  un¬ 
revenged,  nor  is  it  advisable  tor  you  in  such  a 
season  of  trouble  as  this  is,  to  choose  those  men 
to  be  your  directors  and  agents  who  are  most 
obnoxious  to  the  parties  you  are  to  treat  with. 

If  you  think  me  capable  of  being  useful  to  you, 

I  shall  not  be  less  so  in  a  private  capacity.” 

The  army  hereupon  appointed  ten  other  cen¬ 
turions  to  be  their  governors,  with  the  title  of 
military  tribunes. 

The  example  of  this  army  was  followed  by 
that  employed  in  the  war  against  the  fEqui : 
for  Numitoiius  and  Icilius  had  gone  thither, 
and  had  spirited  up  the  soldiers  to  desert  their 
generals.  With  colours  flying  they  marched 
straight  towards  Rome,  and  having  advice,  by 
the  way,  of  the  steps  taken  by  the  troops  on 
Mount  Aventine,  they  in  like  manner,  at  the 
instigation  of  Icilius,  (a  man  skilful  in  popular 
affairs)  chose  themselves  ten  military  tribunes, 
to  govern  and  conduct  them.  (What  moved 
Icilius  to  give  this  counsel,  was  an  apprehen¬ 
sion,  that,  without  such  election,  the  ten  tri¬ 
bunes  of  the  other  camp  might  be  thought  to 
have  a  kind  of  right  to  be  appointed  the  ten 
tribunes  of  the  commons  in  the  next  comitia 
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that  should  be  held  for  naming  those  magis¬ 
trates,  and  he  himself  had  a  view  to  be  one 
of  the  college.)  These  troops  entered  the 
city,  and  marched  through  it  in  the  same  good 
order,  and  with  the  same  peaceable  behaviour, 
as  had  been  observed  by  the  other,  whom  they 
presently  after  joined.  And  then  the  united 
armies  commissioned  their  twenty  military  tri¬ 
bunes  to  elect  two  out  of  their  number  to  be 
supreme  over  all.  The  choice  fell  upon  M. 
Oppius  and  Sextus  Manilius. 

The  senate  in  the  meanwhile,  anxious  for 
the  commonwealth,  sat  every  day  to  consider 
of  some  effectual  remedy  for  the  present  evil. 
(Such  desertions  were  of  dangerous  example  ; 
and  the  frontiers  were  left  exposed  to  the  in¬ 
vasions  of  the  enemy.)  But  the  time  which 
should  have  been  employed  in  sage  delibera¬ 
tion  was  wasted  in  strife  and  wrangling.  The 
decemvirs  were  incessantly  reproached  with 
the  murder  of  Sicinius,  the  lust  of  Appius,  and 
the  miscarriages  in  the  war.  At  length  it  was 
concluded  to  send  Valerius  and  Horatius  to 
Mount  Aventine ;  but  then  these  two  sena¬ 
tors,  finding  that  their  mediation  was  become 
necessary,  protested  that  they  would  not  move 
a  step  so  long  as  the  decemvirs,  whom  they 
called  usurpers,  remained  masters  of  the  go¬ 
vernment. 

The  decemvirs,  on  the  other  hand,  declared 
that  they  would  not  resign  their  authority  till 
they  had  proposed  to  the  people  the  two  last 
tables  of  laws,  and  had  got  them  passed;  and 
that  this  was  the  only  term  fixed  for  the  expi- 
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ration  of  their  magistracy.  Nay,  L.  Cornelius, 
yet  a  warm  partizan  of  the  present  governors, 
advised  against  entering  into  any  negotiation 
with  the  two  armies,  till  they  were  returned 
to  their  former  respective  camps  :  upon  which 
condition  he  was  for  offering  the  soldiers  a 
general  pardon,  with  an  exception  however  to 
the  authors  of  the  desertion. 

The  soldiers  on  Mount  Aventine  receiving; 
accounts  from  M.  Duilius  (who  had  been  for¬ 
merly  a  tribune)  of  what  passed  in  the  senate, 
came  to  a  resolution  to  remove  their  camp  to 
the  Mons  Sacer,  a  place  which  would  put  the 
senators  in  mind  of  the  steady  resolution  of 
the  commons,  and  make  them  sensible  of  the 
absolute  necessity  of  restoring  the  tribuneship, 
in  order  to  a  reunion.  Thither  they  marched, 
fortified  themselves  there,  and  observed  the 
same  good  discipline  for  which  their  ancestors 
had  been  so  much  admired.  In  this  decamp¬ 
ment  they  were  followed  by  such  numbers  of 
the  citizens,  with  their  wives  and  children,  that 
Rome  was  in  a  manner  deserted  :  “  What  have 
we  to  do,”  said  they,  “  in  a  city  where  neither 
chastity  nor  liberty  is  safe  ?”  The  conscript  fa¬ 
thers,  astonished  as  they  passed  to  the  senate- 
house  to  see  the  streets  so  thin  of  people,  and 
that,  except  a  few  old  men,  there  was  scarce 
any  body  in  the  Forum,  came  now  for  the 
most  part  into  the  sentiments  of  Horatius  and 
Valerius.  They  declared  that  it  was  madness 
in  the  decemvirs  to  think  of  retaining  their 
authority,  when  they  had  no  subjects  to  go¬ 
vern.  “  What  1”  said  they, “  will  you  adminis- 
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ter  justice  to  empty  houses  and  bare  walls? 
Are  you  not  ashamed  to  see  that  all  the  citi¬ 
zens  in  the  Forum  scarce  equal  the  number 
of  your  lictors  ?  In  short,  you  must  resolve 
either  to  have  no  commons,  or  to  allow  them 
tribunes.  They  extorted  from  our  forefathers 
that  plebeian  magistracy,  of  which  they  had 
not  then  experienced  the  benefit;  and  do  you 
imagine,  that  when  they  have  tasted  the  sweets 
of  it,  they  will  ever  consent  to  part  with  it, 
and  especially  since  your  government  has  not 
been  so  moderate  and  gentle,  as  to  make  them 
feel  no  want  of  protection  and  succour  ?” 

The  decemvirs,  finding  that  there  was  no 
remedy,  promised  at  length  to  be  wholly  go¬ 
verned  by  the  senate ;  they  only  desired,  that 
they  might  not  be  sacrificed  to  the  hatred  of 
their  enemies,  and  reminded  the  fathers,  that 
it  concerned  them  nearly  not  to  accustom  the 
people  to  shed  the  blood  of  patricians. 

VI.  Valerius  and  Horatius,  having  brought 
this  affair  to  the  point  they  had  wished,  repaired 
to  the  camp,  and  were  received  by  the  soldiers 
as  their  protectors.  The  army,  by  the  mouth 
of  Icilius,  demanded  the  restoration  of  their 
tribunes,  and  of  their  privilege  of  appeal,  and 
an  amnesty  for  all  who  had  left  the  camp  with¬ 
out  permission  from  their  generals.  But  first 
of  all  they  required  that  the  decemvirs  should 
be  delivered  into  their  hands;  and  they  loudly 
threatened  to  burn  them  all  alive. 

The  two  mediators  were  not  more  favour¬ 
able  to  those  magistrates  than  the  people  them¬ 
selves;  but  they  prosecuted  the  design  of  de- 
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stroyina;  them  with  more  art.  At  the  same  Year  of 
time  that,  in  general  terms,  they  exhorted  the  ccciv. 
multitude  not  to  be  governed  by  cruel  thoughts,  Fou'rhun- 
(bidding  them  remember  that  they  had  more  ^tforty" 
occasion  for  a  shield  than  a  sword)  they  insi- 
nuated  to  them,  that  when  they  were  in  pos-  ceravimt! 
session  again  of  their  rights,  and  when  their 
tribunes,  their  Jaws,  and  assemblies,  were  re¬ 
stored  to  them,  they  would  then  have  it  in  their 
power  to  do  justice  to  themselves. 

The  multitude,  fully  persuaded  that  no  tri-  Livy, b.  3. 
bunes  whatsoever  could  have  more  zeal  for  the  c‘ 
interest  of  the  commons  than  Valerius  and 
Horatius,  trusted  every  thing  to  their  manage¬ 
ment  ;  who,  returning  without  delay  to  the 
senate,  reported  the  demands  of  the  army; 
but  said  nothing  of  its  bloody  designs  against 
the  decemvirs.  These  magistrates  hearing  no 
mention  of  their  punishment,  readily  yielded 
to  all  that  was  asked ;  only  Appius,  cruel  by 
nature,  and  judging  of  other  men’s  hatred  to 
him  by  his  to  them,  said  aloud,  “  I  am  not  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  fate  I  am  to  expect.  The  at¬ 
tack  is  only  deferred  till  my  enemies  have  got 
arms  in  their  hands.  Nothing  but  my  blood 
will  satisfy  their  malice.  Be  it  so.  I  am 
ready  nevertheless  to  resign  the  decemvirate, 
and  I  care  not  how  soon  I  do  it.”  Hereupon 
the  senate  passed  a  decree,  “that  the  decemvirs 
should  instantly  depose  themselves ;  that  the 
pontifex  maximus  should  hold  the  comitia  for 
electing  tribunes,  and  that  no  notice2  should 

2  Livy  makes  this  decree  and  another  to  be  the  acts  of 
the  commons,  presently  after  they  had  chosen  their  tri¬ 
bunes. 
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be  hereafter  taken  of  the  desertion  of  the  sol- 

K  U  lu  h 

ccciv  diers  from  their  generals,  or  the  retreat  of  the 

33ef  j  c  ° 

Tour  limi-  citizens  to  the  Mons  Sacer.”  Submitting  to 
e4ht.tortyr  this  decree,  the  decemvirs  immediately  re- 
paired  to  the  Forum,  and  there  abdicated  their 
cemvirate.  magistracy,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  city.  The 
news  of  their  abdication  was  presently  carried 
by  Valerius  and  Horatius  to  the  camp.  “  Re¬ 
turn,  soldiers,  to  your  country,  your  household- 
gods,  your  wives  and  children  ;  and  may  this 
return  be  happy  to  you  and  to  the  common¬ 
wealth  !”  Instantly  the  army  snatched  up  their 
ensigns,  and  exulting  with  joy  returned  to 
Rome.  Rut  before  they  separated,  they 
inarched  a  second  time,  accompanied  by  the 
rest  of  the  commons,  to  Mount  Aventine, 
where  they  made  an  election  of  their  tribunes. 
A.  Virginius,  the  father  of  the  hapless  Virginia, 
Numitorius  her  uncle,  and  Icilius,  to  whom  she 
had  been  betrothed,  were  the  first  chosen. 
Then  C.  Sicinius,  M.  Duilius,  M.  Titinius,  M. 
Pomponius,  C.  Apronius,  P.  Villius,  and  C. 
Oppius.  An  inter-rex  was  afterwards  created, 
who  held  an  assembly  by  centuries,  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  votes  of  the  people,  named  L. 
Valerius  and  M.  Horatius  to  the  consulship. 

VII.  The  administration  of  these  consuls 
was  wholly  popular,  and  the  plebeians  obtained 
from  them  what  they  could  hardly  have 
hoped  from  their  very  tribunes  themselves. 
In  the  first  place :  whereas  it  was  a  disputable 
point  of  law,  whether  the  plebiscita  [the  de¬ 
crees  of  the  commons]  would  bind  the  se¬ 
nators  ;  the  consuls  now  passed  a  law  in  comi- 
tia  centuriata,  importing,  that  what  the  com- 
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mons  should  enact,  in  comitia  tributa,  should 
bind  the  whole  Roman  people.  By  which  law 
(says  Livy)  the  bills  of  the  tribunes  were  armed 
with  a  very  dangerous  weapon3. 

3  Omnium  primiim,  quum  veluti  in  controverso  jure 
esset,  tenerentume  patres  plebiscitis,  legem  centuriatis 
comitiis  tulere,  ut  quod  tributim  plebes  jussisset,  popu- 
lum  teneret ;  qua  lege  tribunitiis  rogationibus  telum  acerri- 
mum  datum  est.  Livy,  L.  iii.  c.  55. 

Dionysius  (L,  xi.  p.  726.)  writes,  “  That  this  law  put 
an  end  to  the  disputes  which  had  subsisted  between  the 
patricians  and  plebeians,  concerning  the  plebiscita,  made 
in  the  comitia  tributa,  which  the  patricians  would  not 
submit  to,  nor  allow  to  be  binding  on  any  but  plebeians.” 
The  historian  goes  on,  “  It  has  been  already  said,  that  in 
the  comitia  tributa,  the  plebeians  and  the  poor  had  the 
better  of  the  patricians  ;  but  that  in  the  comitia  centuriata 
the  patricians,  though  much  inferior  in  number  to  the 
plebeians,  were  superior  to  them  in  strength.” 

[This  last  assertion,  how  often  soever  he  may  have  re¬ 
peated  it,  I  apprehend  to  be  a  great  mistake.  He  seems 
here  to  make  the  terms  patrician  and  plebeian  equivalent 
to  rich  and  poor.  The  richer  citizens  had  doubtless  a  su¬ 
periority  of  strength  in  the  comitia  by  centuries ;  but  the 
patricians  had  not.  The  majority  of  the  voters  in  the 
majority  of  the  centuries  were  unquestionably  plebeians, 
and  the  patricians  were  overpowered,  as  well  as  out¬ 
numbered  by  the  plebeians  in  the  comitia  centuriata.  Had 
it  not  been  so,  had  the  patricians,  in  the  centuriata  comitia, 
been  superior  in  strength  to  the  plebeians,  how  consum¬ 
mately  ridiculous  would  be  Livy’s  admiration  of  the  vir¬ 
tue  of  the  Roman  people,  for  their  choosing  to  the  mili¬ 
tary  tribuneship  patricians  only,  (Y.  of  R.  309-)  though 
the  plebeians  were  qualified  by  law  to  be  chosen  to  that 
magistracy !  Livy,  B.  iv.  c.  6. 

As  to  the  memorable  law  (called  Lex  Horatia)  now 
enacted,  by  the  comitia  centuriata,  Dionysius  would  have 
better  satisfied  the  curiosity  of  his  readers,  if  he  had  given 
them  some  instances  of  plebiscita  made  in  comitia  by 
tribes,  to  which  the  patricians  had  refused  to  submit. 
In  his  seventh  book,  he  mentions  a  plebiscitum,  that  made 
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The  Lex  Valeria,  touching  appeals  to  the  as¬ 
sembly  of  the  people,  was  confirmed  anew,  and 

it  penal  to  interrupt  a  tribune,  when  speaking  to  an  as¬ 
sembly  of  the  people.  And  he  tells  us,  that  this  plebisci- 
tum  was  followed  by  much  altercation  between  the  con¬ 
suls  and  the  tribunes.  And  that  the  senate  and  the 
commons  mutually  refused  to  ratify  each  other’s  decrees. 

Mstcc.  re  to  noXXa.)  xa)  nrgp  it  oXXcvv  hy'ivovi‘0  rot;  byp.dgyoig 
i tgos  Tsg  bitdfyg  dvriXoylou,  hoc)  sVe  b  Syp.o;  biroTX  y  (SuXy 
^y<f>hrcuro  xvpa.  yysHro,  ovte  wv  b  Syp.og  yvoly  ry  fSsXy  tpiXiov 
ti  yv‘  c/.vrnra.ga.Tsra.p.svoi  Se  xa.)  Si  JtfovJ nccg  syorfeg  dXXyXHg 
SieteXsv.  D.  Hal.  L.  vii.  p.  432. 

Deinde  multae  variisque  de  rebus  inter  tribunos  et 
Coss.  altercationes  sunt  sequutae,  et  neque  ipsa  plebs  sena- 
tus-consulta  rata  habebat,  neque  senatus  ipse  ulla  plebis- 
cita  approbabat.  Sed  magna  contentione  utrique  alteris 
adversabantur,  &  se  invicem  suspectos  habebant. 

But  these  things  passed  in  the  next  year  after  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  tribuneship,  and  before  the  introduction  of 
comitia  tributa,  even  according  to  the  Greek  historian’s 
own  account.  Here  then  a  question  arises.  In  what  co¬ 
mitia  were  those  plebiscita  made,  which  were  anterior  to 
the  first  assembly  by  tribes  ?  Not  in  the  centuriata :  the 
tribunes  never  attempted  to  hold  those  assemblies.  And 
as  to  the  curiata,  we  are  told,  that  these  could  not  be  held 
but  by  a  patrician  magistrate,  nor  without  a  previous  de¬ 
cree  of  the  senate,  nor  without  sacrifices  and  auspicia,  the 
care  and  management  of  which  were  appropriated  to  the 
patricians.  And  we  are  likewise  told,  that  the  tribunes, 
when  they  held  assemblies  of  the  citizens  for  making  laws, 
observed  none  of  these  ceremonies  and  formalities.  Par- 
ticularly,  with  regard  to  the  senate’s  authorizing  their 
proceedings,  Appius  Claudius  (in  the  debate  on  the  affair 
of  Coriolanus)  enumerating,  to  the  fathers,  the  usurpations 
of  the  plebeians  and  their  tribunes,  mentions  this  among 
the  rest,  they  propose  laws  without  consulting  you,  and 
they  pass  them  without  your  approbation,  No'fts;  r e 
d.t%o*8Xsut8$  h<r(f>igei,  xai  tirsg  Eiti^/y^l^Et  ryg  vp.ETEgscg 
yvw^yg  Slya..  D.  Hal.  L.  vii.  p.  455.  And  this,  as  I  be¬ 
fore  observed,  was  anterior  to  the  introduction  of  comitia 
tributa.  Shall  we  not  therefore  be  obliged  to  say,  that 
though  the  assemblies  of  the  curies  could  not,  by  the  ori? 
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strengthened  with  another  law,  forbidding  the 
future  creation  of  any  magistrate,  from  whose  ccciv. 

Bef.  J.  C. 

Four  hun- 

ginal  constitution  of  the  state,  be  legally  held,  and  were  not  dred  forty- 
held  in  the  first  years  of  the  commonwealth,  nor  perhaps  ^  , 

after  the  introduction  of  comitia  tributa,  without  the  con-  g^tieth 
ditions  above  specified  ;  yet  the  tribunes,  soon  after  the  in-  Consulship, 
stitution  of  that  magistracy,  did,  without  any  previous  se- 
natus-consultum,  convene  the  plebeians  of  the  curice,  and,  in 
those  assemblies,  did,  without  auspices  or  any  religious 
ceremonies,  enact  laws,  which  were  called  plebiscita  ? 

By  the  treaty  of  re-union  (on  the  Mons  Sacer)  the  tri¬ 
bunes  were  authorized  to  hold  concilia  of  the  commons; 
and  they  seem  to  have  turned  these  concilia  into  comitia 
by  curi.*,  as  has  been  represented  above,  p.  14,  15.  But 
it  does  not  fully  appear  whether  the  senators  and  other 
patricians,  who  were  excluded  the  concilia  of  the  com¬ 
mons,  were  suffered  to  be  present,  and  vote  in  their  comitia. 

Dionysius,  in  the  passage  just  referred  to,  represents  the 
tribunes  as  very  expeditious  in  getting  their  plebiscitum 
passed,  lest  the  consuls  should  come  and  oppose  it.  But 
by  opposition  here,  he  may  possibly  mean  an  opposition 
by  violence,  disturbing  the  assembly,  and  hindering  it  from 
concluding  any  thing;  for  this  was  no  uncommon  method 
with  the  patricians,  when  they  disliked  a  bill  proposed  by 
the  tribunes. 

A  second  difficulty  is  thrown  in  our  way  by  what  Dio¬ 
nysius  says  of  the  disputes  concerning  the  plebiscita 
made  in  the  comitia  by  tribes,  and  of  the  patricians  re¬ 
fusing  to  submit  to  them.  I  do  not  recal  any  one  plebisci¬ 
tum,  by  him  mentioned,  as  made,  before  this  time,  in  co¬ 
mitia  tributa,  except  the  judgments  of  the  tribes  in  crimi¬ 
nal  and  capital  pauses.  And  these  judgments  did  all  take 
place  accordipg  to  his  own  account.  Coriolauus  went 
into  exile  pursuant  to  the  sentence  against  him  ;  Mene- 
nius  paid  the  fine  to  which  he  was  condemned  ;  Servilius 
was  acquitted;  the  sureties  for  the  appearance  of  Cae^o 
Quinctius,  upon  his  running  away  to  avoid  trial,  paid  the 
money  they  stood  bound  for  to  the  public.  So  that  when 
the  historian  says,  that  the  patricians  refused  to  submit  to 
the  plebiscita,  ijt  is  hard  to  guess,  vyhat  he  means,  unless 

M-r  -d  -Joa  bluoo  tnm'j  odJ  'to  aoildmo^e  >rU  smml'- 
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ccciv.  sembly,  and  permitting  any  person  to  kill  the 

Bef.  J.  C. 

Four  hun¬ 
dred  forty-  it  be,  that  before  the  Horatian  law  the  patricians  did  not 
recognize  the  comitia  tributa,  held  by  the  tribunes. 
Sixtieth  as  a  legal  legislature,  though  they  submitted,  through  ne- 
Consulship.  cessity,  to  all  their  decrees.  In  the  case  of  Cseso  Quinc- 
tius  (year  of  Rome  292.)  Dionysius  (L..  x.  p.  631.)  differ¬ 
ing  from  Livy,  who  makes  Cseso  humble  himself  so  far 
as  to  solicit  the  favour  of  the  multitude,  represents  him 
disowning  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  and  refusing  to 
plead  ;  yet  the  historian  introduces  L.  Quinctius  Cincin- 
natus,  the  father  of  the  accused,  pleading  earnestly  for  his 
son  to  the  assembly. 

It  may  be  said,  that  this  was  the  pure  effect  of  necessitj^, 
and  ought  not  to  be  construed  into  a  recognizing  the  assem¬ 
bly  for  a  lawful  judicature.  For  in  the  year  298  (six  years 
after  the  affair  of  Caeso)  on  occasion  of  the  tribunes  citing 
the  consuls  to  appear  in  judgment  before  the  tribes,  the 
consuls  openly  affirm,  that  the  tribunes  have  no  power  to 
summon  thither,  even  the  most  inconsiderable  of  the  pa¬ 
tricians,  without  a  previous  senatus-consultum  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  D.  H.  L.  x.  p.  66l.  And  in  the  contest  about  Vo- 
lero’s  bill  (year  of  Rome  282.)  Appius  Claudius  (then  con¬ 
sul)  declared  that  he  would  for  ever  oppose  the  enacting  of 
any  law,  which  had  not  first  passed  the  examination  and 
approbation  of  the  senate.  And  the  conclusion  of  that  con¬ 
test  was  : — The  senate  made  a  decree,  authorizing  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  give  their  suffrages  upon  the  bill,  and  then  the  bill  was 
by  the  people  passed  into  a  law.  D.  Hal.  L.  ix.  p.  602. 

It  is  said  above  (p.  127.)  that  this  law  was  enacted  by 
the  comitia  centuriata.  Several  reasons  may  be  given  in 
support  of  that  opinion.  First,  the  validity  of  this  law 
was  never  disputed;  in  the  next  place  it  underwent  the 
form  of  a  previous  senatus-consultum,  and  then,  thirdly,  it 
seems  probable,  at  least,  (for  the  reasons  given  in  the  dis¬ 
course  at  the  end  of  Chap,  xiii.)  that  there  were  no  comitia 
tributa  before  Volero’s  law  was  enacted. 

But  let  us  suppose,  on  the  authority  of  Dionysius,  that 
comitia  tributa  were  in  use  from  the  time  of  Coriolanus ; 
and  that  all  the  capital  trials,  which  the  historian  speaks 
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man  who  should  attempt  such  a  creation.  To 
these  laws  was  added  a  regulation  importing 

of,  as  between  that  time  and  Volero’s  tribuneship,  and  all 
the  capital  trials  from  Volero’s  tribuneship  to  the  consulship 
of  Valerius  and  Horatius,  were  in  assemblies  of  the  tribes, 
and  that  even  Volero’s  law  was  enacted  in  one  of  those  as¬ 
semblies  :  what  will  follow  from  these  facts,  compared  with 
the  passages  just  cited  from  the  historian  ?  Seemingly,  at 
feast,  the  consequence  will  be,  that  before  the  Horatian  law, 
there  were  two  sorts  of  plebiscite,:  some  that  were  passed  in 
comitia,  held  by  the  tribunes,  without  previously  consulting 
the  senate  ;  others,  that  were  preceded  by  an  authorizing 
decree  of  the  fathers,  as  in  the  case  of  Coriolanus,  and  in 
that  of  Volero’s  bill.  That  to  the  former  sort  the  patri¬ 
cians  would  not  submit,  but  did  submit  to  the  latter.  And 
that  this  is  the  reason,  why  we  read  of  no  opposition  given 
to  the  execution  of  those  sentences,  which  are  said  by 
Dionysius  to  have  been  passed  against  certain  consulars, 
and  other  great  men,  by  the  comitia  tributa,  held  by  the 
tribunes  :  we  may  suppose,  that  these  assemblies  had  been 
authorized  by  senatvs-consulta  (though  not  mentioned  by 
the  historian)  to  try  and  judge  those  persons.  And  then  it 
will  seem  that  the  Horatian  law  was  enacted  purely  to  give 
to  the  plebiscita,  that  should  be  made  in  comitia  tributa, 
without  previously  donsulting  the  senate,  the  same  force 
as  was  allowed  to  those  which  had  been  made  in  the  like 
assemblies,  authorized  by  a  decree  of  the  fathers. 

According  to  Livy  (L.  iii.  c.  54.)  the  commons  had  no 
sooner  recovered  their  tribunes  (upon  the  abdication  of 
the  decemvirs)  but  to  law-making  they  went  with  all  ve¬ 
hemence,  even  before  they  returned  to  their  houses  (for 
they  were  then  encamped  without  the  city.)  Tribunatu 
inito  L.  Icilius  extemplo  plebem  kogavit,  et  plebs 
scivit,  ne  cui  fraudi  esset  secessio  ah  decemviris facta.  Con- 
festim  de  consuhbus  creandis  cum  provocations  M.  Duilins 
rogationem  pertulit.  Ea  omnia  in  pratis  Flaminiis  con- 
cilio  plebis  acta. 

If  I  might  here  hazard  a  conjecture,  I  would  say,  that 
these  proceedings,  which  were  closely  followed  by  the  Lex 
Horatia,  were  the  immediate  occasion  of  this  law’s  being 
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that  the  senatus-consulta ,  which  were  often  sup¬ 
pressed  or  altered  by  the  consuls,  should  for 

enacted.  That  when  Livy  says,  “  Ea  omnia  concilio  ple- 
bis  acta”  the  words  concilio  pltbis  are  not  equivalent  to 
Sixtieth  comitiis  tributis.  And  that  the  new  law,  while  it  gave  the 
Consulship,  plebiscita  (the  decrees  of  the  commons)  a  force  equal  to 
that  of  law  made  in  the  comitia  centuriata,  confined  this 
privilege  to  such  plebiscita,  as  should  be  made  tributim, 
i.  e.  in  comitia  tributa ,  and  did  not  extend  it  to  decrees 
that  might  be  made  concilio  plebis.  Quum  veluti  in  cop- 
troverso  jure  esset,  tenerenturne  patres  plebiscitis,  legem 
centuriatis  comitiis  tulere,  ut  quod  tributim  plebes  jus-^ 
sisset  populum  teneret.  *'  _  . 

Before  the  introduction  of  comitia  tributaf  there  were' 
unquestionably  concilia  plebis,  which  assumed  the  power 
of  legislation  ;  and  I  have  not  observed  any  cogent  reason 
for  believing,  that  there  were  no  such  concilia  after  the 
assemblies  by  tribes  were  brought  into  use. 

Should  it  be  asked,  what  the  dilference  was  between 
comitia  tributa  held  by  the  tribunes  and  concilia  plebis, 

I  should  say,  that,  from  the  former  only  the  senators  were 
excluded ;  but  that  all  the  patricians  were  excluded  from 
the  latter.  The  latter  therefore  was  an  assembly  of  the 
commons,  the  former  an  assembly  of  the  people ;  which  peo¬ 
ple  nevertheless  is  sometimes  called  plebs.  Plebs  est  caeteri 
cives'  sine  senatoribus.  Digest.  L.  50.  T.  1 6.  N.  238. 

It  Would  seem  that  the  senators  (in  these  times  at  least) 
were  not  allowed  to  vote  in  the  comitia  tributa,  except 
when  these  assemblies  were  held  by  one  of  the  magistrutus 
major es ;  and  that  then  they  were  held  with  auspicia,  Tri¬ 
buta  comitia  si  a  plebeiis  magistratibus,  hoc  est  a  tribuno 
plebis  et  sedile  plebis  facta  sint,  sine  auspiciis  (ut  ait  Dio¬ 
nysius)  esse  facta :  sin  a  patriciis  magistratibus  cum  auspiciis. 
Manut.  de  Com.  Rom.  cap.  ix. 

Dr.  Middleton  (in  his  Treatise  on  the  Roman  Senate, 
p.  ll().)  speaks  too  generally,  when  he  says,  that  the  tri¬ 
bunes  excluded  them  [the  senate]  from  any  share  or  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  assemblies  of  their  tribes.  It  would  have 
been  exact,  I  believe,  if  he  had  said,  from  their  assem¬ 
blies  of  the  tribes,  that  is,  from  the  comitia  tributa  held 
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the  future  be  transmitted  to  the  sediles,  and 
preserved  in  the  temple  of  Ceres. 

VI II.  Though  the  patricians  in  general 
greatly  disliked  all  these  proceedings,  yet  be- 

by  the  tribunes.  But  we  find  in  the  year  307  (three  years 
only  after  enacting  the  Lex  Horatia,)  the  consuls  holding 
the  comitia  tributa,  on  occasion  of  the  dispute  between 
the  Ardeates  and  Aricini,  who  had  referred  their  cause  to 
the  arbitration  of  the  Roman  people.  Aricini  atque  Ar¬ 
deates  de  ambiguo  agro  quum  saepe  bello  certassent — judi- 
cem  populum  ltomanum  cepere. — Concilio  populi  a  ma- 
gistratibus  dato — quum  tribus  vocari  et  populum  inire 
suffragium  oporteret,  consurgit  P.  Scaptius — si  licet,  in¬ 
quit,  consules  de  republica  dicere,  &c.  Quum,  ut  vanum, 
eum  negarent  consoles  audiendum  esse,  vociferantemque 
prodi  publicans  causam  summoveri  jussissent ,  tribunos  ap- 
pellat,  &c.  Liv.  B.  4.  c.  71. 

I  thought  to  have  mentioned  some  particulars  in  the 
history  of  these  first  years  of  the  republic,  that  do  by  no 
means  correspond  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  learned  as 
generally  observed  in  the  holding  the  several  sorts  of  co- 
mitia,  and  doing  business  therein  :  but  I  am  glad  to  retire 
from  these  discussions  under  cover  of  a  passage  in  the  ex¬ 
cellent  work  before  referred  to,  entitled  Elements  of 
Civil  Law.  In  page  J85,  the  learned,  judicious,  and 
candid  author,  after  speaking  of  the  differences  between  lex 
and  PLKBlsciTUM,  and  between  the  comitia  curiata  and 
comitia  centuriata,  proceeds  thus :  “  I  judged  it  proper  that 
my  reader  should  snatch,  in  a  short  and  comprehensive 
view,  this  part  of  the  Roman  constitution.  He  will  more 
easily  make  himself  master  of  particulars,  even  when  they 
contradict  or  vary  from  his  general  system :  and  I  am  per¬ 
suaded,  that  many  things  might  be  taught  more  success¬ 
fully,  if  both  writers  and  readers  would  sometimes  consider 
that  which  they  set  off  with,  not  as  a  part  of  the  building, 
but  only  as  so  much  scaffolding,  to  be  laid  aside  afterwards, 
or  thrown  by  as  useless  and  unnecessary.  In  the  civil 
history  of  a  people,  this  doctrine  may  have  fairer  play,  be¬ 
cause  the  constitution  of  a  country,  at  its  final  settlement, 
is  best  apprehended  by  the  difference  it  carries  with  it,  from 
the  same  constitution,  when  it  first  began  to  be  moulded.” 
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cause  hitherto  they  saw  no  particular  person 
of  their  party  attacked,  they  made  no  opposi¬ 
tion  to  them.  But  the  scene  quickly  changed. 
The  liberty  of  the  people  and  the  power  of  the 
tribunes  being  now  firmly  re-established,  the 
latter  thought  the  favourable  time  come  for 
prosecuting  the  decemvirs,  and  all  the  accom¬ 
plices  of  their  tyranny.  Appius  was  the  first 
accused.  Upon  a  summons  from  Virginius 
(who  was  appointed  to  be  the  accuser)  he  came 
into  the  Forum,  attended  by  a  crowd  of  young 
nobles,  who  had  been  his  ministers  and  his 
guard  during  his  decemvirate.  Their  appear¬ 
ance  brought  afresh  into  the  people’s  minds 
all  the  instances  of  his  horrible  abuse  of  power. 

Then  Virginius  began  :  “  Long  speeches,  O 
Romans,  are  for  clearing  up  of  doubtful  cases. 
I  shall  not  waste  your  time  in  expatiating  upon 
the  crimes  of  a  man  whose  cruelty  reduced 
you  to  the  necessity  of  taking  arms  to  rescue 
yourselves  from  it:  nor  will  1  suffer  him  to 
add  to  his  wicked  deeds  the  impudence  of  de¬ 
fending  them.  Appius,  I  shall  pass  over  the 
whole  series  of  your  flagitious  practices  during 
the  space  of  two  years.  There  is  one  crime 
only,  from  which  if  you  do  not  instantly  clear 
yourself,  I  order  you  to  be  led  to  prison. 

“  What  have  you  to  say  for  the  sentence 
you  passed  against  Virginia?  Why  did  you, 
contrary  to  law,  refuse  a  person,  whose  liberty 
was  brought  into  dispute,  the  possession  of 
that  liberty  till  the  suit  was  determined  ?’’ 

Appius  had  no  hope  of  assistance  either  from 
the  tribunes  or  the  people;  nevertheless  he 
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called  upon  the  tribunes;  and  when,  none  of 
them  interposing,  the  officer  laid  hold  on  him 
to  drag  him  away,  he  cried  out,  “  I  appeal.” 
The  sound  of  these  sacred  words,  (the  guar¬ 
dians  of  liberty)  though  from  a  man  who  had 
so  lately  violated  the  laws  of  liberty,  caused  an 
universal  silence.  He  then  reminded  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  merit  of  his  ancestors  and  of  his  own 
unhappy  affection  to  the  commons,  when  to 
the  great  displeasure  of  the  senate  he  relin¬ 
quished  the  consulship,  to  make  way  for  the 
decemvirate,  and  the  establishment  of  the  new 
laws ;  laws  which  were  still  in  force,  while  he, 
the  legislator  himself,  contrary  to  the  tenor  of 
them,  was  condemned  to  prison.  He  added, 
that  as  to  his  merits  and  demerits,  it  would 
appear  what  they  were,  when  his  trial  should 
come  on ;  that  at  present  he  pleaded  the  com¬ 
mon  rights  of  a  Roman  citizen,  and  only  de¬ 
manded  the  time  necessary  for  preparing  his 
defence:  that  if  without  being  heard  he  was 
now  sentenced  to  prison,  he  appealed  once 
more  to  the  tribunes,  and  exhorted  them  not 
to  follow  the  example  of  those  they  hated : 
that  if  the  tribunes  confessed  they  had  come 
to  an  agreement  among  themselves  to  abolish 
the  right  of  appeal,  he  appealed  .from  them  to 
the  people,  and  implored  the  protection  of  the 
laws  just  made,  by  joint  consent  of  consuls 
and  tribunes,  to  confirm  that  privilege. 
“  What  citizen  can  hope  for  any  benefit  from 
those  laws,  if  Appius  Claudius  can  reap  none  ? 
Your  conduct  with  regard  to  me  will  make  it 
appear,  whether  this  right  of  appeal,  of  which 
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you  seem  so  jealous,  be  only  the  appearance 
of  a  privilege,,  a  thing  subject  to  the  cabals 
and  private  views  of  the  tribunes,  or  whether 
it  be  the  real  and  firm  support  of  liberty.” 

Virginius,  in  answer,  said,  that  Appius  was 
the  single  man  wdio  had  nothing  to  do  with, 
law's  or  any  social  compact,  nor  ought  to  have 
any  benefit  from  them.  That  having  made 
himself  perpetual  decemvir,  his  tribunal  had 
been  the  retreat  and  strong  hold  of  all  wicked¬ 
ness;  that  regardless  of  gods  and  men,  and  al¬ 
ways  surrounded  by  hangmen  instead  of  lictors, 
he  had,  contrary  to  all  law's  and  privilege^, 
despoiled,  scourged,  and  murdered  his  fellow* 
citizens  ;  that  then,  turning  his.  mind  from 
slaughter  to  lust,  he  had  not  been  ashamed  to 
tear  a  Roman  maid,  of  free  condition,  out  of 
her  father’s  arms,  deliver  her  into  thg  hands  of 
the  vile  minister  of  his  pleasures,  and  reduce 
the  father  to  the  cruel  extremity-of  killing  his 
daughter,  to  preserve  her  honour :  that  when 
the  uncle  and  the  person  to  whom  she  Aya^itfr 
trothed  were  taking  up  the  body  of  the  expir¬ 
ing  virgin,  he  had  commanded  them  both  to 
prison,  being  more  vexed  at  tbe  disappoints 
merit  of  his  intended  rape,  than  touched  vyith 


concern  for  the  murder.  That  surply  it  w;as 
bupfitting  so  infamous  a  wretch  should  gokfo 
tlrat  prison  which  he  himself  had  built,  ami 
had -insolently  named  the  “  habitation-,  of  the 
commons  mf  Rome.”  -  Then  turning  tp,  jAp? 
Wi-'c  Appeal,  therefore,  as  gftep  a^ypg  ,w‘jA 
unless  you  instantly  plead, 
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'  Tile  commitment  of  a  patrician  of  sncfc high  E 
riihk  seemed  to  many  persons,  even  ^tmUg  cceiv. 
the  commons,  an  excessive  stretch  of  tribanfc  y^rtu«l 
tian  power ;  yet  nobody  opposed  it.  Appitfs 
was  that  minute  led  to  prison,  and  Virgthius 
appointed  him  a  day  for  making  his  defence Ji 
5VHis  uncle,  C.  Claudius,  who  had  always  beeri  B.  3. 
agairistr  the  decemvirs,  and  who  had  particuv  «*58- 
larly  detested  the  pride  and  insolence  of  his 
nephew,  hastened  however  to  his  aid  as  soon 
as  he  heard  of  his  disgrace.  It  has  been  al¬ 
ready  said,  that  to  avoid  being  an  eye-witness 
of  the  tyrannical  government  of  the  decem¬ 
virs,  and  of  the  miseries  of  Rome,  he  had  re¬ 
tired  to  Regillus.  He  was  no  sooner  come 
Bick  to  Rome,  but  he  appeared  in  the  Forum 
IS  a  habit  of  mourning,  and  attended  by  all  his 
Motions  mud  'friends.  He  went  from  citizen 
to  citizen,  and  besought  each  of  them  in  par* 
tiCulaf  not  to  fix  such  an  ignominy  upon  the 
Claudian  family,  nor  to  suffer  such  a  shame  to 
thbmselves,  as  that  the  founder  of  their  laws 
should  lie  in  is,  dungeon  with  villains  and  rob¬ 
bers  y  but  rather  to  forgive  due  of  the  Claudii, 
fd^tKe^sake  d^so  many  of  the  name  as  inter¬ 
ceded  for^imf dhari,  out  of  hatred  to  one,  to 
Reject  thb  priyem  of  so  many.  He  added, 
fhatf  the  people  having  fortunately  recovered 
their  liberty  their  courage,  there  was  now 
T^hihg',Wi'rrtlJl|i^i'  to  the  -  hhppiiiess  of  the  re- 
bUt  ffiC  r estm-lng  of  union  between  the 
otdfers^ih  the  state;  andfhat  this  %6uld  be 
besf'dbn^fejPclbmene^  ^uu-ifuu  uo^ 

Many  of  the  diR^Cfii^hFe  mbved  tU  pity  by 
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the  entreaties  and  intercessions  of  Claudius. 
But  Virginius,  on  the  other  hand,  begged  them 
to  have  compassion  for  him  and  his  daughter, 
and  to  have  regard  to  the  prayers,  not  of  the 
Claudian  family  which  had  tyrannized  over 
them,  but  of  Virginia’s  relations,  three  tri¬ 
bunes,  who  being  created  for  the  succour  of 
the  people,  ought  in  their  necessity  to  receive 
succour  from  them.  Virginius  prevailed. 

Appius  died  in  prison  before  the  day  came 
for  his  trial ;  and  Dionysius  tells  us,  that 
though  the  tribunes  gave  out  that  he  had 
strangled  himself,  it  was  much  suspected  that 
he  had  been  despatched  by  their  orders.  Livy, 
without  mentioning  a  word  of  the  tribunes, 
barely  relates,  that  Appius,  to  avoid  the  infamy 
of  a  public  punishment,  put  an  end  to  his  own 
life  in  prison. 

The  trial  of  Sp.  Oppius,  one  of  the  plebeian 
decemvirs,  followed  next.  Numitorius,  Vir¬ 
ginia’s  uncle,  (who  was  now  a  tribune)  pro¬ 
secuted  him,  as  an  accomplice  of  Appius, 
whose  injustice  in  her  affair  he  had  not  op¬ 
posed,  though  at  that  time  in  Rome.  Nor 
was  this  the  only  crime  laid  to  his  charge.  A 
veteran,  who  had  served  twenty-seven  years, 
and  had  been  eight  times  honoured  with  mili¬ 
tary  rewards,  stripping  off  his  robe,  exposed 
his  shoulders,  which  had  been  torn  with  rods 
by  the  decemvir’s  lictors ;  and  he  offered  to 
submit  himself  to  the  same  treatment  again,  if 
Oppius  could  assign  any  good  reason  for  his 
cruelty.  The  accused  was  condemned  by  the 
unanimous  suffrages  of  the  people;  he  was 
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thrown  into  prison,  and  Dionysius  tells  us,  that  R^a^fE 
he  died  there  the  very  same  day.  The  other  ccciv. 
eight  decemvirs  sought  their  safety  in  flight,  Fou/hnni 
and  banished  themselves.  Their  effects  were  dred  fortJ* 

eight. 

confiscated  and  sold,  and  the  produce  carried 
by  the  quaestors  into  the  public  treasury,  consulship. 
Marcus  Claudius,  the  instrument  employed  by  d.  Hal.  b. 
Appius  to  get  Virginia  into  his  power,  was  1lp-726- 
condemned  to  death  ;  but  as  he  laid  all  the 
crime  upon  Appius,  Virginius  was  contented 
with  his  exile,  doubtless  in  consideration  that 
the  wretch  had  acted  in  compliance  with  the 
will  of  a  magistrate  from  whom  he  could  have 
no  appeal. 

Thus  was  revenge  taken  for  the  innocent  b.s. 
blood  of  the  unfortunate  Virginia,  whose  death 
(like  that  of  Lucretia)  procured  liberty  to  the 
Roman  people. 

Though  the  punishment  of  the  decemvirs 
was  owned  to  be  just,  yet  the  senate  could  not 
help  being  under  some  consternation  at  the 
death  and  exile  of  so  many  members  of  their 
body.  Neither  was  it  possible  to  foresee  what 
bounds  the  tribunes,  who  were  so  closely  united 
with  the  two  consuls,  would  put  to  their  re¬ 
venge  :  they  seemed  to  be  so  many  new  decem¬ 
virs,  who  were  going  to  re-establish  the  late  ty¬ 
ranny.  Duilius,  who  was  one  of  the  tribunes, 
but  more  moderate  than  the  rest,  dispelled  the 
fears  of  the  senate  by  this  public  declaration : 

“  Enough  has  been  done  for  the  security  of 
our  liberty,  and  the  punishment  of  our  ene¬ 
mies.  During  the  remainder  of  this  year,  I 
**  oil  i  *»«■ 
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will  not  suffer,  that  any  person  be  prosecuted 
or  imprisoned  for  past  faults,  which  being  al¬ 
ready  expiated,  ought  therefore  to  be  no  longer 
remembered.”  -g 


CHAP.  XXX. 

I.  The  consuls  take  the  field.  Valerius  defeats  the  JEqui  and 
Volsci ,  and  Horatius  the  Sabines.  Nevertheless  the  senate, 
dissatisfied  with  their  too  popular  administration,  refuse 
them  a  triumph.  They  obtain  it  of  the  people.  II.  The 
tribunes  purpose  to  get  themselves  perpetuated  in  the  tri - 
buneskip,  and  Horatius  and  Valerius  in  the  consulate. 
Duilius ,  one  of  the  college ,  defeats  both  these  projects.  By 
his  influence,  joined  with  the  senate's,  five  new  tribunes  are 
chosen:  after  which,  finding  that  he  cannot  prevail  with  the 
tribes  to  fill  the  other  five  places  with  new  magistrates,  he 
dismisses  the  assembly,  referring  the  completion  of  the  whole 
number  of  ten  tribunes  to  the  five  already  elected.  These 
five,  among  those  they  associate  with  them  in  their  office, 
name  two  patricians.  Trebonius  Asper,  one  of  the  ple¬ 
beian  tribunes,  shortly  after  gets  a  law  passed,  forbidding 
the  tribunes  the  practice  of  co-optation.  III.  In  the  con¬ 
sulate  of  T.  Quinctius  Capitolinus  and  Agrippa  furies 
the  old  dissensions  are  renewed ;  insomuch  that  though  the 
JEqui  and  Volsci  ravage  the  counhy  to  the  very  gates  of 
Rome,  the  tribunes  oppose  the  necessary  levies  of  troops  to 
repulse  them  :  but  Quinctius  gets  the  better  of  this  opposition 
by  a  speech  he  makes  to  the  people.  The  consuls  rout  the 
enemy.  TV.  The  Roman  people  dishonour  themselves  by  a 
judgment  they  give  in  a  cause  referred  to  their  arbitration 
by  the  cities  of  Ardea  and  Aricia,  i  i.&\" 

flO  : *59"? *2  H  Jvioqg  ^(1  111! 39q89  BUlh 

I.  AND  now  the  main  affair  of  the  republic 
was  to  revenge  herself  on  her  enemies  .abroad, 
who  Had  taken  advantage  of  her  late  intestine 
divisions  and  anarchy  to  invade  and  pillage  the 
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Roman  territory.  Valerius  was  appointed- Rtea|pf 
march  against  the  united  forces  of  the  jDqiti  ccciv. 
and  Volscij  and  Horatius  against  the  Sahines; 

But  before  the  consuls  left  Rome,  the  two  d.'‘e<‘ fortr 
last  tables  of  laws,  which  had  not  yet  been 
established  in  due  form,  received  the  proper 
sanction,  and,  being  engraven  in  brass,  were  Liv.  b.s, 
fixed  up  in  the  Fotom.  lr  -  c’57. 

Each  consul  obtained  a  complete  victory,  c.  so.  & 
Nevertheless,  the  senate,  being  dissatisfied  with  ,eq" 
these  magistrates,  on  account  of  their  exces¬ 
sive  popularity,  and  the  little  regard  they  had  n.  Hal.  b. 
shown  for  the  honour  or  interest  of  their  own  n‘ p>  727' 
order,  (even  less  than,  the  tribunes)  decreed 
only  one  day’s  supplications  (or  solemn  thanks¬ 
givings)  in  the  name  of  both  ;  but  the  people 
of  their  own  motion  prolonged  the  ceremony 
all  the  next  day. 

In  the  meantime,  the  generals  returned  and  Livy,  b.  3. 
appeared  with  their  legions  in  the  Campus  c‘ 6fJ" 
Martins  ;  and  hither  they  summoned  the  se¬ 
nators,  Of  this  several  of  the  chief  amopg 
them  very  much  complained,  as  if  the  senate 
midst  of  arms,  with  a  view  to 
keep  it  in  awe.  The  consuls  hereupon  re- 
fhoved  thb^  assembly  to  the  Flaminian  Mea¬ 
dows,  mi4  ther^>  presented  their  petition  for  a 
T'^p#FH.?«4Mapy  ;0,f  'the Others stood  up,  and 
warmly  opposed  their  reipesfp-  but  C.  Clau¬ 
dius  especially  spoke  with  great  bitterness  on 
Mtecting  his  speech  th  the 
cbBsafe:  zb\ ii&ifeyGui  not  solemnly  promise  us,  d.  h«i.  b. 
that  the  abdicatidn  vdoeeaarirss:  should  11,p’  7<J8‘ 

And  yet  no 
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sooner  had  we  obliged  those  magistrates  to 
depose  themselves,  but  some  of  them  were 
murdered,  and  others  constrained  to  banish 
themselves  from  their  country  to  save  their 
lives.  Appius,  the  head  of  the  Claudian  fa¬ 
mily,  the  chief  of  the  decemvirs,  was  strangled 
in  prison,  without  the  least  form  of  justice,  and 
without  so  much  as  being  heard  in  the  assem¬ 
bly  of  the  people,  lest,  moved  to  pity  by  the 
tears  and  desolation  of  a  family  that  has  de¬ 
served  so  well  of  the  republic,  they  should 
have  overlooked  his  faults.  Our  consuls,  the 
heads  and  protectors  of  the  senate,  they,  who 
ought  to  have  exposed  their  very  lives  for  the 
preservation  of  its  dignity,  have  basely  con¬ 
nived  at  the  murder  of  the  unfortunate  Appius, 
and  prosecuted  nobody  for  it.” 

The  senate,  exasperated  still  more  against 
the  consuls  by  this  discourse  of  C.  Claudius, 
declared  them  unworthy  of  the  honours  they 
sued  for,  and  they  were  given  to  understand 
that  they  ought  to  be  well  content  if  they  es¬ 
caped  punishment.  Valerius  and  Horatius, 
provoked  at  the  intended  ignominy,  carried 
their  complaints  before  the  assembly  of  the 
people,  and  there  the  tribune  Icilius  de¬ 
manded  the  triumph  in  their  behalf.  Many 
senators  went  to  the  Forum,  to  prevent  the 
effects  of  this  cabal,  and,  among  them,  C.  Clau¬ 
dius.  Though  he  had  always  been  averse  to 
the  government  of  the  decemvirs,  yet  he  could 
never  pardon  the  two  consuls  for  having  de¬ 
livered  up  his  nephew  to  the  fury  of  the  tri¬ 
bunes.  With  great  vehemence  he  cried  out  to 
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the  people,  that  it  was  over  the  senate,  and 
not  over  the  enemy,  that  the  consuls  desired 
to  triumph  ;  that  they  sought  a  reward  for  a 
particular  favour  done  to  the  tribunes,  not  for 
any  worthy  deed,  any  real  merit;  that  the 
commons  had  no  right  to  bestow  the  honours 
of  the  triumph  ;  nor  had  ever  before  pretended 
to  it ;  that  this  was  a  prerogative  which  be¬ 
longed  to  the  senate  only;  and  that  the  re¬ 
public  would  never  be  free  and  quiet  till  the 
two  orders  in  the  state  forbore  to  encroach 
upon  the  rights  and  privileges  of  each  other. 
No  regard  was  had  to  these  remonstrances ; 
the  tribes  unanimously  decreed  the  triumph 
to  the  consuls ;  and  that  it  was  afterwards 
thought  a  legal  one,  may  be  well  concluded 
from  its  having  a  place  in  the  Capitoline  Fasti. 

II.  The  tribunes  did  not  stop  here.  The 
power  they  had  in  the  commonwealth  by  their 
good  understanding  with  the  two  consuls,  en¬ 
couraged  them  to  form  the  design  of  getting 
themselves  continued  in  the  tribuneship  after 
the  expiration  of  their  year  :  and,  to  keep  their 
ambition  in  countenance,  they  moved  likewise 
that  Valerius  and  Horatius  might  be  conti¬ 
nued  in  the  consulship.  They  pretended  that 
the  senate  had  entered  into  a  plot  against  the 
rights  and  immunities  of  the  people  ;  and  that 
the  new  laws  would  be  in  great  danger  of  being 
annulled,  if,before  they  were  solidly  established, 
other  consuls  of  quite  contrary  dispositions  to 
those  of  the  present  should  be  chosen  to  the 
government.  o 

Luckily  for  the  commonwealth;  it  had  fallen 
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Year  or  to  DtriLius  to  preside  in  the  comitia  ~  (the  same 
ccciv.  Duilius  who  had  put  a  stop  to  the  prosecu- 
Fou/iiun’-  tioris  against  the  adherents  of  the  decemvirs.) 
ei^ht t<rty  foreseeing  the  mischievous  consequences 

v — of  the  measure  proposed  by  his  colleagues,  de- 
Conliilship.  ciared,  that  he  would  not  admit  them  for  can¬ 
didates,  nor  make  any  account  of  votes  given 
in  favour  of  any  one  of  them.  And  when, 
upon  their  pressing  him  either  to  leave  the  as¬ 
sembly  free,  or  to  resign  his  presidentship,  a 
warm  dispute  arose,  he  sent  for  Valerius  add 
Horatius  to  his  tribunal,  and  there  asked  them 
privately,  what  they  intended  to  do,  at  the 
next  comitia  for  creating  consuls?  They  an¬ 
swered,  “  Create  new  consuls.”  The  president 
instantly  advancing  with  them"  into  "the  assem¬ 
bly,  put  this  question  to  them  before  the  mul¬ 
titude  :  “  If  the  Roman  people,  mindful  of  the 
part  you  acted  in  recovering  the  public  liberty,: 
and  mindful  of  your  other  services,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  should,  in  consideration  of 
your  merit,  re-elect  you  to  the  consulship,  what 
resolution  would  you  take  ?”  Theff  answer  to 
this  imported  the  same  intention  which  they 
had  expressed  in  their  answer  to  the  first  ques¬ 
tion.  Duilius  praised  them  highly  for  not  fol¬ 
lowing  the  example  of  the  decemvirs;  and 
then  held  the  comitia  for  electing  tribunes. 
After  five  new  ones  had  been  chosen,  the  pre¬ 
sident,  perceiving  that  the  other  candidates 
would  not  be  able  to  engage  a  majority  for 
them  because  of  the  busy  opposition  of  his 
nine  collea^neS,  dismissed  the  assembly.  Nor 
did  he 


appoint  another  day  for  the  meeting  of 
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the  tribes  to  complete  the  number  of  tern  tri¬ 
bunes.  He  alleged  that  he  had  satisfied  tfiR 
law  j  which  no  where  required,  that  the  whole 
number  of  tribunes  should  be  chosen  at  one 

4^’  )  1  <  (  t ' *  )  '<  (  »  i  *'  IS  i  '  '  i  *  ’  f  I 

and  the  same  time ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  had 
expressly  directed,  that,  in  case  the  whole 
number  of  ten  tribunes  were  not  chosen  on 
the  day  of  election,  those  who  were  chosen 
should  themselves  nominate  persons  to  fill  the 
vacant  places. 

.  was  in  this  manner  that  Duilius,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  both  senate  and  commons,  de¬ 
feated  the  ambitious  attempt  of  his  colleagues ; 
antjj  wjien  he  had  reminded  the  last  that  there 
could  not  be  fifteen  tribunes  in  the  republic, 
hq  laid  down  bis  magistracy. 

.  The  five  new  tribunes  presently  discovered, 

the  influence  of  the  se¬ 
nate:  fof  among  those  they  named  to  be  their 
colleagues  in  the  tribuneship,  (which  naming 
was  tlien  called  co-optation)  were  Sp.  Tarpeius 
and  A,*  yEternius,  old  senators,  and  who  had 
both  possessed  the  consular  dignity  in  the  year 
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the  election  of  consuls  for  the  year  305, 
Cfjasces  were  transferred  from  Valerius  and 
atiua,  to  Lyrtius  Herminius  and  T.  Virgi- 
These  inagistrates  being  no  zealots  for 
either  party,  their  government  was  entirely 
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the  commons.  He  gave  himself  entirely  up, 
during  the  whole  year,  to  cross  the  senate  in 
every  thing,  whence  he  acquired  the  surname 
of  Asper  *.  And,  in  order  to  prevent  for  the 
future  any  tribunes  (gained  over  by  the  se¬ 
nate)  from  doing  as  Duilius  had  done,  he  pro¬ 
posed  a  law,  which  he  got  passed,  and  which 
from  his  name  was  called  Lex  Trebonia ,  by  which 
it  was  ordained,  that  whoever  should  hereafter 
hold  the  comitia  for  electing  tribunes  of  the 
commons,  should  not  dissolve  the  assembly  till 
the  number  of  ten  tribunes  was  completed  by 
the  votes  of  the  tribes.  This  law  put  an  end 
to  the  practice  of  co-optation. 

III.  M.  Geganius  and  C.  Icilius  succeeded 
Herminius  and  Virginius  in  the  consulate.  The 
plebeians  began  now  to  complain,  and  not 
without  cause,  that  the  young  patricians  treat¬ 
ed  them  injuriously;  and  though  the  graver 
and  wiser  part  of  the  senate  did  not  approve 
of  the  haughty  and  outrageous  behaviour  of 
those  youths,  yet  would  they  not  abandon 
them  to  the  fury  of  the  tribunes.  They 
thought  it  better,  (says  Livy)  if  the  bounds  of 
equity  must  be  transgressed,  and  one  party 
must  overbear  the  other,  that  their  own  peo¬ 
ple  should  have  the  ascendant :  so  difficult  a 
matter  is  it  to  act  with  moderation  in  the 
maintenance  of  liberty,  every  one  under  pre¬ 
tence  of  levelling,  exalting  himself  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  he  lowers  another.  While  men  are 
endeavouring  toget  free  from  the  fearof  others, 
they  make  themselves  be  feared  ;  to  avoid  op¬ 
pression,  they  oppress ;  as  if  there  was  a  ne- 
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cessity  that  we  must  either  do  injustice  or  suf¬ 
fer  it. 

The  consuls  found  means  to  quiet  the  cabals 
of  the  tribunes  on  this  occasion  without  em¬ 
ploying  invectives  against  them,  or  suffering 
the  majesty  of  the  senate  to  be  offended. 
There  was  neither  contention  at  home,  nor 
war  abroad,  when  they  resigned  the  fasces  to 
T.  Quinctius  *  Capitolinus  and  Agrippa  Fu- 
rius.  But  this  calm  did  not  last  long.  The 
young  nobles  could  not  forbear  insulting  the 
plebeians,  nor  these  submit  to  be  insulted. 
The  aggressors  were  cited  to  appear  before  the 
people  ;  fierce  contentions  and  scuffles  always 
followed.  The  report  of  these  new  dissensions 
was  to  the  iEqui  and  Volsci  as  the  signal  for 
taking  arms.  They  assembled  their  forces,  fell 
first  upon  the  Latine  territory,  and  meeting 
with  no  resistance,  advanced  so  near  to  Rome, 
as  to  drive  off  the  cattle  that  were  grazing  be¬ 
fore  the  iEsquiline  gate.  The  consuls  would 
have  raised  troops  to  repulse  these  invaders, 
but  the  commons,  at  the  instigation  of  their 
tribunes,  refused  to  list  themselves.  Here¬ 
upon  the  consul,  Quinctius,  a  man  illustrious 
by  several  victories,  respected  for  the  purity 
of  his.  manners  and  the  wisdom  of  his  counsels, 
having  convened  a  general  assembly  of  the 
people,  spoke  to  them  to  this  effect : 

“  Though  I  am  not  conscious,  O  Romans, 
of  any  crime  by  me  committed,  it  is  yet  with 
the  utmost  shame  and  confusion  that  I  appear 
in  your  assembly.  You  have  seen  it — poste- 
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RYoaM°E  know  it — in  the  fourth  consulship  of 

cccvii.  Titus  Quinctius,  the  iEqui  and  Volsci  (scarce 
iour'him-  a  match  for  the  Hernici  alone)  came  in  arms 
dred  forty-  to  the  very  gates  of  Rome,  and  went  away 
again  un  chastised  !  The  course  of  our  manners, 
Consulship,  indeed,  and  the  state  of  our  affairs,  have  long 
been  such,  that  I  had  no  reason  to  promise 
myself  much  good  ;  but  could  I  have  imagined 
that  so  great  an  ignominy  would  have  befallen 
me  this  year,  I  would  by  death  or  banishment 
(if  all  other  means  had  failed)  have  avoided  the 
station  where  I  now  am.  What !  might  Rome 
then  have  been  taken,  if  those  men  who  were 
at  our  gates  had  not  wanted  courage  for  the 
attempt  ? — Rome  taken,  while  I  was  consul  ! 
— Of  honours  I  had  sufficient — of  life  enough 
— more  than  enough — three  consulships — I 
should  then  have  died. 

“  But  who  are  they  whom  our  dastardly 
enemies  thus  despise?  The  consuls?  or  you, 
Romans  ?  If  we  are  criminal,  depose  us,  punish 
us  yet  more  severely.  If  you  are  in  fault — 
may  neither  gods  nor  men  punish  your  faults  ! 
only  may  you  repent. 

“  No,  Romans,  the  confidence  of  our  ene¬ 
mies  is  not  owing  to  their  courage,  or  to  their 
belief  of  your  cowardice  :  they  have  been  too 
often  vanquished  not  to  know  both  them¬ 
selves  and  you.  Discord,  discord  is  the  ruin 
of  this  city.  The  endless  disputes  between 
the  senate  and  the  commons  are  the  sole 
cause  of  our  misfortunes.  While  we  will  set 
no  bounds  to  our  domination,  nor  you  to  your 
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liberty ;  while  you  impatiently  endure  patri-  R^a^ofE 
cian  magistrates,  and  we  plebeian,  our  enemies  cccvii. 
take  heart,  grow  elated  and  presumptuous.  Four  bun*. 

“  In  the  name  of  the  immortal  gods,  what  jkedforty- 
is  it,  Romans,  you  would  have  ?  You  desired 
tribunes :  for  the  sake  of  peace  we  granted  consulship, 
them.  You  were  eager  to  have  decemvirs: 
we  consented  to  their  creation.  You  grew 
weary  of  these  decemvirs  :  we  obliged  them  to 
abdicate.  Your  hatred  pursued  them  when 
reduced  to  be  private  men ;  arid  we  suffered 
you  to  put  to  death  or  banish  patricians  of 
the  first  rank  in  the  republic.  You  insisted 
upon  the  restoration  of  the  tribuneship :  we 
yielded.  We  quietly  saw  consuls  of  your  own 
faction  elected.  You  have  the  protection  of 
your  tribunes,  and  the  privilege  of  appeal  r 
the  patricians  are  subjected  to  the  decrees  of 
the  commons :  under  pretence  of  equal  and 
impartial  laws,  you  have  invaded  our  rights ; 
and  we  have  suffered  it,  and  we  still  suffer  it. 

When  shall  we  see  an  end  of  discord?  When 
shall  we  have  one  interest,  and  one  common 
country  ?  Victorious  and  triumphant,  you  show  < 
less  temper  than  we  under  our  defeat.  When 
you  are  to  contend  with  us,  you  can  seize  the  o 
Aventine  hill,  you  can  possess  yourselves  of 
the  Mens  Sacer.  The  enemy  is  at  our  gates, 
the  iEsquiline  is  near  being  taken,  and  nobody 
stirs  to  hinder  it.  But  against  us  you  are 
valiant,  against  us  you  can  arm  with  all  dili¬ 
gence.  Come  on  then,  besiege  the  senate- 
house,  make  a  camp  of  the  Forum,  fill  the  jails 
with  our  prime  nobles ;  and  when  you  have 
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achieved  these  glorious  exploits,  then  at  least 
sally  out  at  the  rEsquiline  gate  with  the  same 
fierce  spirits  against  the  enemy.  Does  your 
resolution  fail  you  for  this  ?  Go  then,  and  be¬ 
hold  from  our  walls  your  lands  ravaged,  your 
houses  plundered  and  in  flames,  the  whole 
country  laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword.  Have 
you  any  thing  here  to  repair  these  damages  ? 
Will  the  tribunes  make  up  your  losses  to  you  ? 
They  will  give  you  words  as  many  as  you 
please;  bring  impeachments  in  abundance 
against  the  chief  men  in  the  state ;  heap  laws 
upon  laws  ;  assemblies  you  shall  have  without 
end;  but  will  any  of  you  return  the  richer 
from  those  assemblies?  You  imagine  perhaps 
that  those  flatterers,  those  popular  men,  who 
will  neither  let  you  live  in  quiet  at  home,  nor 
take  arms  against  our  foreign  enemies,  are  ani¬ 
mated  by  a  zeal  for  your  interests.  It  is  ho¬ 
nour,  it  is  profit  to  themselves  they  seek.  When 
domestic  peace  and  unanimity  reign,  they  find, 
they  have  no  business,  are  of  no  consideration  ; 
and  they  had  rather  be  leaders  in  tumults  and 
seditions,  than  not  bustle  about,  and  make  a 
figure.  Romans,  beware  of  such  friends ;  un¬ 
deceive  yourselves.  Do  but  resume  your  for¬ 
mer  spirit  and  manners,  and  there  is  no  punish¬ 
ment  to  which  I  will  not  submit,  if  I  do  not, 
in  a  few  days,  disperse  and  put  to  flight  the 
invaders  of  our  country,  the  pillagers  of  our 
lands.  This  terror  of  war  (with  which  yoii 
seem  to  be  so  grievously  struck)  shall  quickly 
be  removed  from  Rome,  to  their  own  cities.5? 

Never,  says  Livy,  were  the 'COtnMons  more 
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pleased  with  the  flattering  speeches  of  a  tri¬ 
bune,  than  they  were  with  the  reproachful  one 
of  this  generous  consul.  The  senate  was  no 
less  charmed  with  his  conduct;  the  wisest  and 
most  eminent  men  of  that  body  declared,  that 
other  consuls  had  either  betrayed  the  dignity 
and.  rights  of  the  senate,  to  win  favour  with 
the  multitude,  or  by  the  rough  imprudent 
measures  they  had  taken  to  keep  them  under, 
had  only  exasperated  them  to  a  higher  pitch : 
but  that  Quinctius,  without  forgetting  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  the  senate,  had  wisely  suited  his  dis¬ 
course  to  the  times,  and  had  shown  that  he 
had  nothing  at  heart  but  the  union  of  the  two 
orders,  and  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  name. 

Consuls  and  tribunes,  senate  and  people, 
all  concurred  unanimously  in  taking  arms.  The 
contention  now  was,  who  should  appear  most 
forward,  so  that  the  levies  were  quickly  made  ; 
each  cohort  chose  its  centurions,  and  had  two 
senators  placed  at  the  head  of  it ;  and  all 
things  were  done  with  so  much  expedition, 
that  the  army,  that  very  day,  marched  ten 
miles  on  its  way.  The  next,  the  consuls  came 
in  sight  of  the  enemy,  and  the  day  following 
gave  them  battle.  The  iRqui  and  Volsci  fought 
with  great  courage  and  resolution,  but  victory 
declared  for  the  Romans.  The  first  advantage 
gained  was  by  the  Roman  cavalry  under  S. 
Sulpitius,  one  of  the  consuls’  lieutenants.  They 
put  the  enemies  horse  to  the  rout,  and  then 
falling  upon  the  main  body  of  their  infantry, 
both  terrified  and  disordered  it.  Quinctius 
(who  commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  Ro- 
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nla,ls0  soon  after  forced  the  Volsci,  who  faced 
cccvii.  him,  to  gice  ground.  But  Agrippa  Furius  in 
Tourh’un-  the  left  wing  met  with  a  more  obstinate  resist- 
dredtonj-  ancefrom  the  yEqui.  Impatient  of  being  less 
successful  than  the  other  generals,  he  snatched 
Consulship  some  of  the  ensigns  from  the  officers  who  boi-e 
them,  and  threw  them  into  the  midst  of  the 
enemies’  battalions.  By  this  he  turned  the 
scale  in  his  favour.  His  soldiers,  by  the  vigo¬ 
rous  effort  they  made  to  recover  those  ensigns, 
rendered  the  victory  complete  on  the  side  of 
the  Romans.  The  consuls  instantly  marched 
to  the  enemies’  camp,  entered  it  without  op¬ 
position,  and  found  there,  besides  those  effects 
which  the  iEqui  and  Volsci  had  carried  off', 
out  of  the  territory  of  Rome,  a  very  rich  booty. 

Livy  remarks  it,  as  a  thing  extraordinary, 
that  the  consuls,  at  their  return,  did  not  de¬ 
mand  a  triumph,  nor  the  senate  make  them 
the  offer  of  one.  He  conjectures,  that  Quinc- 
tius  and  Furius  were  ashamed  to  ask,  in  recom¬ 
pense  of  one  victory,  an  honour  which  the 
fathers  had  refused  to  Valerius  and  Horatius, 
for  the  reward  of  two  ;  lest,  if  they  should  ob¬ 
tain  their  request,  it  might  be  thought  that 
more  regard  was  showed  to  persons  than  to 
merit.  '  ^V***??  ***  **)  smofl  V  *«oro«qa  a$T  .1 

Livy.  b.  3.  IV.  This  would  have  been  a  glorious  year 
c‘  ’  '  for  the  republic,  if  the  Roman  people  hgd  not 
dishonoured  themselves  by  their  manner  of  de¬ 
ciding  a  cause,  at  this  time,  referred  to  their 
arbitration.  It  was  a  dispute  between  the  in- 
.  habitants  of  Ardea*  and  those  of  Aricia^  con- 
a  dm  cernjng  a  ]arge  tract  of  land,  to  whigjfccaeh  of 
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those  cities  laid  claim.  The  tribes  were  assem-  _ 
bled,  the  witnesses  were  heard,  and  the  votes  cccvh. 
were  just  going  to  be  taken,  when  one  Scap-  Fourhmf, 
tins,  a  very  old  man  of  the  meanest  of  the  peo-  ^  fortJ- 
pie,  (having  obtained,  by  the  interposition  of 
the  tribunes,  permission  to  speak,  after  it  had  consulship 
bfeen  refused  him  by  the  consuls)  pretended  to 
have  known  the  district  in  question  about  forty- 
seven  years;  that  it  formerly  belonged  to  Co- 
rioli,  and  consequently  now  to  the  Romans, 

Who,  he  Said,  ought  therefore  to  make  no  scru¬ 
ple  of  seizing  it.  This  motion,  (though,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Livy;  the  man  spoke  truth)  gave 
the  consuls  a  great  deal  of  concern,  when  they 
found  it  favourably  listened  to.  They  sent 
for  the  chief  men  of  the  senate,  and,  jointly 
with  them,  used  their  utmost  endeavours  to 
'dissuade  the  people  from  taking  a  step  which 
raiist  east  a  blemish  on  the  Roman  probity: 
but  they  strove  in  vain;  the  people  adjudged 
“The  territory  to  themselves, 

9flJ  ftaidw  monod  nr  rrol  :  '  «.  . ... 


.anhaioll  baa  euhelr.  /  o.t  er  uplift 

-do  hlnorfa  vadi  ii  Jzsl  •  owl  lo  frniw** t  nrli  -wd 
iarfi  i%,odi  9d  uod 

oi  naiij  anoaioq  oi  bowoita  w  f 

I.  The  commons  of  Rome  ( in  the  consulate  of  M.  Qenucius 
and  C.  Curtins)  demand  that  plebeians  may  be  admitted 
into  the  consulship,  and  that  the  law  prohibiting  patri-  ;  ^ 

reQiitglbkfiyf-  He  repeated. 
fl.  T.  Quinctius  and  the  majority  of  the  senate  think  it 
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front  among  the  commons;  and  that  these  new  magis¬ 
trates  be  invested  with  consular  power.  This  project  is 
approved  by  senate  and  people ;  and  six  Military  Tri¬ 
bunes  ( three  of  each  order)  are  to  take  the  place  of  two 
consuls.  III.  But  when  the  day  of  election  comes,  the 
people  will  not  give  their  voices  to  any  but  patricians; 
and  only  three  military  tribunes  are  elected.  These  are 
obliged  soon  after  to  abdicate,  on  account  of  some  defect 
in  their  inauguration ;  and  two  consuls  are  chosen  to 
govern  the  republic  the  remainder  of  the  year.  IV.  Un¬ 
der  the  succeeding  administration  of  T.  Quinctius  Capito - 
linus  ( a  fifth  time  consul)  and  M.  Geganius  ( a  second 
time)  the  censorship  is  established. 
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I.  BY  the  late  victory  so  suddenly  obtained 
over  the  ^£qui  and  Volsci,  the  commons  be¬ 
came  sensible  of  their  own  strength,  and  the 
need  which  the  senate  had  of  them.  This 
made  them  carry  their  pretensions1  further 
than  ever.  They  grew  every  day  more  un- 
tractable  and  more  enterprising.  C.  Canu- 
leius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  proposed,  that,  by 
a  decree  of  the  people,  the  law  (in  the  twelve 
tables)  which  forbade  patricians  to  intermarry 
with  plebeians,  should  be  repealed:  and,  soon 
after,  nine  of  the  tribunes  moved,  that  a  new 
law  should  be  made,  qualifying  plebeians  to 
stand  for  the  consulship.  M.  Genucius  and 
Caius  Curtius,  the  present  consuls,  thought  to 
defeat  these  projects  by  leading  the  citizens 
into  the  field.  The  Ardeates  had  revolted, 
on  account  of  the  unjust  proceeding  of  the 


1  According  to  Tacitus,  (Annal.  B.  11.  c.  22.)  the  peo¬ 
ple  obtained  this  year  the  right  of  naming  the  quaestors, 
a  prerogative  which  the  consuls  had  hitherto  enjoyed. 

Plutarch  attributes  the  choice  of  the  quaestors  to  the 
people,  from  Poplicola’s  time. 
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people  of  Rome  in  their  affair,  and  it  was  said, 
that  the  Veientes  had  begun  hostilities.  There 
was  a  rumour  also  that  the  -dEqui  and  Volsci 
were  preparing  to  renew  the  war.  Counte¬ 
nanced  by  these  alarms,  the  senate  ordered 
troops  to  be  raised  with  the  same  diligence  as 
the  last  year.  But  then  Canuleius  in  the  most 
peremptory  manner  protested,  that,  while  he 
had  breath,  no  levies  should  be  made  unless 
the  laws  proposed  by  him  and  his  colleagues 
were  first  received.  This  said,  he  straight 
went  out  of  the  senate-house,  and  convened 
the  people.  The  consuls,  full  of  indignation, 
inveighed  in  the  sharpest  terms  against  the 
tribunes,  whose  madness,  they  said,  was  no 
longer  to  be  endured  ;  that  they  raised  a  war 
within  the  city,  more  dangerous  than  that  with¬ 
out  it ;  that  no  domestic  peace  could  be  main¬ 
tained  in  a  state  which  had  senators  and  tri¬ 
bunes  ;  that  the  conscript  fathers  must  abso¬ 
lutely  resolve  either  to  resign  their  own  au¬ 
thority,  or  abolish  that  plebeian  magistracy. 
“  What  a  detestable  project  is  this  of  C.  Canu¬ 
leius  ?  He  is  for  mingling,  by  shameful  mar¬ 
riages,  the  blood  of  the  nobles  with  that  of  the 
commons.  If  he  brings  this  about,  those  who 
are  born  of  such  marriages  will  hardly  know, 
whether  they  belong  to  the  patrician  or  ple¬ 
beian  body,  and  the  auspices,  public  and  pri¬ 
vate,  will  be  confounded.  And  as  if  it  was  not 
enough  to  destroy  all  distinction  of  birth,  and 
to  break  through  all  rights  both  divine  and 
human, the  colleagues  of  Canuleius,  those  other 
disturbers  of  the  public  quiet,  have  the  bold- 
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ness  to  lift  their  eyes  to  the  very  consulship 

■SX  fjLf  "  -L 

cccviiL  itself.  We  are  now  iust  on  the  point  of  seeing 
“  that  great  dignity  fall  a  prey  to  the  Canuleii 

and  the  Icilii.  But  let  those  new  men  beas- 


Four  hun¬ 
dred  forty - 
four. 


sured,  th  at  the  gods,  protectors  of  this  empire, 
CoMuhidp!1  will  never  suffer  it;  and  that  we  ourselves  will 
rather  die  a  thousand  deaths,  than  bear  so 
great  an  infamy.” 

While  the  consuls  were  thus  exasperating 
the  senate  against  the  tribunes,  the  tribunes 
were  exciting  the  anger  of  the  plebeians  against 
the  consuls.  These  left  the  senate-house,  and 
LWy. b. 4.  repaired  to  the  Forum.  “-What  an  insult 
c'3'  upon  us!”  cried  Canuleius.  “  If  we  ane  not 
so  rich  as  the  patricians,  are  we  not  citizens 
of  Rome  as  well  as  they?  Inhabitants  of  the 
same  country?  Members  of  the  same  com¬ 
munity?  The  nations  bordering  upon  Rome, 
and  even  strangers  more  remote,  are  admitted 
not  only  to  marriages  with  us,  but  to  what  is 
of  much  greater  importance,  the  freedom  of 
the  city.  Are  we,  because  we  are  commoners, 
to  be  worse  treated  than  strangers?  And. when 
we  demand  that  the  people  may  be  free  to  be¬ 
stow  their  offices  and  dignities  on  whom  they 
please,  do  we  ask  any  thing  unreasonable  or 
new?  Any  thing  more  than  a  restitution  of 
the  peoples  natural  right?  What  oecasiondhen 
for  all  this  uproar,  as  if  the  universe  was  falling 
to  ruin.  (They  were  just  going  to  lay  violent 
,  ■  hands  upon  me  in  the  senate-house.)  What  ? 
must  this  empire  then  be  Unavoidably  over¬ 
turned,  must  Rome  of  necessity  sink  at  once, 
d  plebeian,  worthy  of  the  office,  should  be 
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riaisfed  rtoo  the*  consulship  ?  The  patrician^  I 
am  persuaded,  if  they  could,  would/  deprive 
ydu,of  the  common  light.  It  certainly  offends 
them  to  see  that  you  breathe,  that  you  speak, 

,  that  you;  have  the  shapes  of  men.- — Nay,  but 
to  make  a  commoner  a  consul  would  be,  say 
they*  a /most  enormous  thing. — Numa  Pom- 
pilius,  however,  without  being  so  much  asga 
Roman  citizen,  was  made  king  of  Rome.  The 
eider  Tarquin,  by  birth  not  even  an  Italian, 
was  nevertheless  placed  upon  the  throne.  Ser- 
Jyvius  Tullius,  the  son  of  a  captive  woman,  (no¬ 
body  knows  who  his  father  was)  obtained  the 
kingdom  as  the  reward  of  his  wisdom  and  vir¬ 
tue.  In  those  days,  no  man  in  whom  virtue 
shined  conspicuous  was  rejected  or  despised 
/on  account  of  his  birth  and  descent.  And  did 
the  state  prosper  the  less  for  that?  Were  not 
h  those  strangers  the  very  best  of  all  our  kings? 
g  And  supposing  now  that  a  plebeian  should 


d  red  foity 
four. 


Sixty-four!  K 
Consulstiif), 


lohave  their  talents  and  merit,  must  not  he  be 
ts  suffered  do  govern  us  because  he  is  a  plebeian? 
s  iShall  we  rather  have  consuls  resembling  the 
dpatrieian  decemvirs,  the  most  detestable  of 
v  mortals* /than  such  as  resemble  the  very  best 
soof  our  kings,  who  were  new  men  ? 
to  “  Rut  we  find,  that  upon  the  abolition  of  the 
f  jcegal  power,  no  commoner  was  chosen  to  the 
/consulate.  And  what  then  ?  Before  Numa’s 
:  a  time  there  vsrere  no  pontific.es  in  Rome.  Re- 
ford  S e mmm  T  u i  1  i  us ’s  days  there  was  no  census y 
no  division  of  the  people  into  .{classes  and  cen¬ 
turies.  inWh©  eveE  heard  of  consuls  before 
the  expulsion  of  Tarquin  the  Proud  ?  Dicta- 
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tors,  we  all  know,  are  of  modern  invention  ; 
and  so  are  the  offices  of  tribunes,  aediles,  quaes¬ 
tors.  Within  these  ten  years  we  have  made 
decemvirs,  and  we  have  unmade  them.  Is 
nothing  to  be  done  but  what  has  been  done 
before  ?  That  very  law  forbidding  marriages  of 
patricians  with  plebeians,  is  not  that  a  new 
thing?  Was  there  any  such  law  before  the  de¬ 
cemvirs  enacted  it?  and  a  most  shameful  one 
it  is  in  a  free  state. 

“  Such  marriages,  it  seems,  will  taint  the 
pure  blood  of  the  nobility.  Why,  if  they  think 
so,  let  them  take  care  to  match  their  sisters 
and  daughters  with  men  of  their  own  sort. 
No  plebeian  will  do  violence  to  the  daughter  of 
a  patrician.  Those  are  exploits  for  our  prime 
nobles.  There  is  no  need  to  fear  that  we  shall 
force  any  body  into  a  contract  of  marriage. 
But  to  make  an  express  law  prohibiting  mar¬ 
riages  of  patricians  with  plebeians,  what  is 
this,  but  to  show  the  utmost  contempt  of  us, 
and  to  declare  one  part  of  the  community  to 
be  impure  and  unclean  ?  Why  don’t  they  lay 
their  wise  heads  together  to  hinder  rich  folks 
from  matching  with  poor  ? 

“  They  talk  to  us  of  the  confusion  there  will 
be  of  families,  if  their  statute  shall  be  repealed. 

I  wonder  they  don’t  make  a  law  against  a 
commoner’s  living  near  a  nobleman,  or  going 
the  same  road  that  he  is  going,  or  being  pre¬ 
sent  at  the  same  feast,  or  appearing  in  the  same 
market-place.  They  might  as  well  pretend, 
that  these  things  make  confusion  of  families, 
as  that  intermarriages  will  do  it.  I)oes  not 
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every  body  know  that  the  children  will  be 
ranked  according  to  the  quality  of  the  father, 
let  him  be  patrician  or  plebeian  ?  In  short,  it 
is  manifest  enough,  that  we  have  nothing  in 
view  but  to  be  treated  as  men  and  citizens ; 
nor  can  they  who  oppose  our  demand  have 
any  motive  to  do  it  but  the  love  of  domineer¬ 
ing. 

“  I  would  fain  know  of  you,  consuls  and  pa¬ 
tricians,  is  the  sovereign  power  in  the  people 
of  Rome  or  in  you  ?  I  hope  you  will  allow, 
that  the  people  can  at  their  pleasure  either 
make  a  law,  or  repeal  one.  And  will  you 
then,  as  soon  as  any  law  is  proposed  to  them, 
pretend  to  list  them  immediately  for  the  war, 
and  hinder  them  from  giving  their  suffrages 
by  leading  them  into  the  field  ? 

“  Hear  me,  consuls:  whether  the  news  of  the 
War  you  talk  of  be  true,  or  whether  it  be  only 
a  false  rumour  spread  abroad  for  nothing  but  a 
colour  to  send  the  people  out  of  the  city,  I  de¬ 
clare,  as  tribune,  that  this  people,  who  have 
already  so  often  spilt  their  blood  in  our  coun¬ 
try’s  cause,  are  again  ready  to  arm  for  its  de¬ 
fence  and  its  glory,  if  they  may  be  restored  to 
their  natural  rights,  and  you  will  no  longer 
treat  us  like  strangers  in  our  own  country. 
But  if  you  account  us  unworthy  of  your  al¬ 
liance  by  intermarriages,  if  you  will  not  suffer 
the  entrance  to  the  chief  offices  in  the  state  to 
be  open  to  all  persons  of  merit  indifferently, 
but  will  confine  our  choice  of  magistrates  to 
the  senate  alone,  talk  of  wars  as  much  as  ever 
f6u  please;  paint  in  your  ordinary  discourses 
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the  league  and  power  of  our  enemies  ten  times 
cfecviii.  more  dreadful  than  you  do  now;  I  declare 
Fou.Jh.?n-  that  this  people,  whom  you  so  much  despise, 
and  to  whom  you  are  nevertheless  indebted 
for  all  your  victories,  shall  never  more  inlist 
Consulship!*  themselves  ;  not  a  man  of  them  shall  take 
Liry,  b.  4.  arms,  not  a  man  of  them  shall  expose  his  life 
for  imperious  lords,  with  whom  he  can  neither 
share  the  dignities  of  the  state,  nor  in  private 
life  have  any  alliance  by  marriage.” 

After  long  speeches  made  on  both  sides,  the 
consuls  and  tribunes  fell  to  altercation.  Ca- 
nuleius  asked  the  consuls,  what  reason  could 
be  assigned,  why  a  plebeian  might  not  attain 
to  the  consulship?  It  was  answered,  (perhaps 
with  truth,  says  Livy,  but  to  little  purpose  on 
the  present  occasion)  “  that  no  plebeian  had 
a  right  to  the  auspices ;  and  that  the  decerii- 
virs  had  prohibited  marriages  between  persons 
of  different  orders,  that  the  auspices  being 
taken  only  by  patricians  whose  blood  was  pure 
and  unmixed,  there  might  be  no  profanation  of 
that  religious  rite.”  No  words  can  express 
the  indignation  of  the  people  at  this  answer: 
to  hear  that  they  were  excluded  from  taking 
the  auspices  as  men  hateful  to  the  gods  on  ad- 
count  of  their  birth. 

The  fury  of  the  multitude  rose  to  such  a 
height,  that  the  senate  found  it  necessary  to 
let  Canuleius’s  law  concerning  marriage  pass. 
They  hoped  that  this  concession  Would  indude 
the  other  tribunes  to  give  Oder  entirely  the 
pursuit  of  the  law  relating  to  the  consulship, 
or  at  least  to  suspend  it  till  the  donchisioii  of 
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the  war:  but  their  hope  proved  vain:  those 
tribunes,  though  the  alarm  from  abroad, daily 
increased, still  opposed  the  musters,  and  pushed 
their  point  with  the  same  zeal  as  before :  nay, 
they  all  publicly  swore  by  their  faith,  (the 
most  solemn  oath  then  in  use  among  the  Ho¬ 
mans)  that  they  would  not  be  diverted  from 
their  purpose  by  any  persuasion  whatsoever. 

II.  Thrsr  violent  proceedings  greatly  dis¬ 
tressed  the  consuls.  They  saw  plainly  that 
they  must  yield  the  victory  either  to  the  com¬ 
mons  at  home  or  to  the  enemy  abroad.  They 
held  private  councils  at  their  own  houses,  with 
the  senators  of  their  party.  C.  Claudius,  who 
had  received  from  his  ancestors  an  hereditary 
hatred,  as  it  were,  to  the  faction  of  the  people, 
spoke  first,  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the 
senate  should  rather  have  recourse  to  arms, 
than  yield  the  dignity  of  the  consulship  to  the 
people ;  apd  that  without  distinction  they 
ought  to  treat  as  public  enemies  all  persons, 
let  them  be  private  men  or  magistrates,  who 
should  attempt  to  change  the  form  of  the  go¬ 
vernment.  But  the  two  Quinctii,  who  abhor¬ 
red  all  thoughts  of  shedding  Roman  blood,  put 
the  senate  in  mind  of  the  solemn  engagement 
they  had  entered  into  with  the  commons,  to 
hold  the  persons  of  the  tribunes  sacred  .and 
inviolable  y  and  they  advised  them  rather  to 
yield  up  part  of  their  prerogatives,  than  run 

tuito  boqori  vodT 

,  AU  the  rest  of  the  assembly  having  declared 
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wise  and  worthy  men  is  not  to  be  contradict¬ 
ed  :  but  since  you  think  it  proper  to  admit 
plebeians  into  the  government,  let  us  endea¬ 
vour  to  satisfy  this  restless  people,  without  de¬ 
basing  the  majesty  of  the  consulship.  And 
in  order  to  this,  I  propose,  that  instead  of 
consuls,  we  elect  such  a  number  of  military 
tribunes  as  shall  be  agreed  upon,  to  be  chosen 
one  half  out  of  the  senate,  the  other  from 
among  the  plebeians,  and  that  these  magis¬ 
trates  be  invested  with  consular  power.  The 
people  by  this  means  will  be  satisfied  :  and  the 
consulate  in  more  favourable  times  may  resume 
its  ancient  splendour  and  majesty.’*  Great 
praises  were  given  to  Claudius,  and  the  whole 
assembly  agreed  to  the  proposal.  Then  ad¬ 
dressing  his  speech  to  M.  Genucius,  first  con¬ 
sul  :  “  In  order  to  succeed  in  this  design,  I 
would  advise  you  to  convene  the  senate,  send 
for  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  and  when  the 
assembly  is  formed,  declare  that  you  invite  all 
who  love  their  country,  to  speak  their  minds 
freely  with  relation  to  the  new  laws  demanded 
by  the  people.  Then  gather  the  opinions ; 
and,  instead  of  beginning  with  T.  Quinctius, 
me,  or  any  other  of  the  ancient  senators,  be¬ 
gin  with  Valerius  and  Horatius.  When  these 
have  delivered  their  sentiments,  then  ask  ours. 
For  my  part  I  shall  declare  my  thoughts  freely ,- 
and  oppose  the  pretensions  of  the  tribunes 
with  all  my  might,  as  indeed  I  think  it  my 
duty  to  do.  But  if  you  are  willing  to  have  mili¬ 
tary  tribunes,  let  your  brother  T.  Genucius 
make  the  motion.  He  is  the  fittest  person  to 
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make  it ;  and  I  can  assure  you,  it  will  not  be 
in  the  least  suspected  if  it  comes  from  him.” 

All  approved  of  this  scheme.  The  consuls 
soon  after  convened  the  senate  ;  and  when 
they  had  recommended  concord  and  modera¬ 
tion  to  the  assembly,  invited  the  tribunes  to 
give  their  reasons  in  behalf  of  the  new  laws. 
Canuleius,  instead  of  speaking  to  the  matter 
in  question,  ran  wholly  into  bitter  complaints 
against  the  two  consuls  for  holding  secret  as¬ 
semblies,  from  which,  he  said,  all  the  senators 
who  were  friends  to  the  people  had  been  ex¬ 
cluded,  and  particularly  Valerius  and  Horatius, 
than  whom  there  were  not  wiser  men,  nor  men 
of  more  merit  in  the  republic. 

The  consul,  Genucius,  replied,  that  they 
had  indeed  assembled  some  of  the  older  sena- 
tdrs,  but  only  to  consult  with  them,  whether 
it  would  be  better  instantly  to  propose  the 
new  law’s  to  the  senate,  or  to  defer  it  till  the 
end  of  the  campaign  :  that  if  they  did  not  in¬ 
vite  Valerius  and  Horatius  to  that  council,  it 
wa-s  purely  to  avoid  making  the  people  suspect 
that  these  senators  had  changed  their  party. 
He  added,  “  And  to  convince  you  that  my 
colleague  and  I  are  impartial,  we  shall  give 
you  this  proof  of  it.  Though  it  be  the  custom 
for  the  consuls  to  ask  the  opinions  of  the  oldest 
senators  first,  yet,  as  you  do  not  believe  them 
to  be  friends  to  the  people,  we  will  now  change 
that  method,  and  begin  with  Valerius  and  Ho¬ 
ratius.”  Then  addressing  himself  to  Valerius* 
heumvited)hirh  to  declare  his  opinion. 

Valerius  made  a  long  preamble,  expatiating 
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r^cTme  uPon  mvn  services  to  the  republic,  and 
cccvm.  upon  those  of  his  ancestors.  He  then  turned 

Btf  J  C  x 

Four  hun-  his  panegyric  upon  the  people,  and  recounted 
fo^dforty’  tljeir  merit.  He  added,  that  no  city  could 
be  called  free,  where  the  citizens  were  not  all 
Consulship;  upon  an  equality  with  regard  to  rights  and 
privileges ;  and  that  he  saw  no  reason  why 
the  plebeians  should  be  excluded  from  the 
consulate.  However,  he  at  the  same  time  de¬ 
clared,  that  he  thought  the  consideration  of 
this  affair  ought  to  be  deferred  to  the  end  of 
the  war ;  and  he  exhorted  the  tribunes  of  the 
people  to  desist  from  their  opposition  to  the 
levies  which  the  consuls  demanded.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  exhorted  the  consuls  to  make 
it  their  first  business,  as  soon  as  the  war  should 
be  happily  concluded,  to  procure  a  senatus- 
consultum,  for  empowering  the  assembly  of  the 
people  to  decide  upon  the  affair  in  question ; 
and  he  was  for  having  the  two  parties  come 
immediately  to  a  formal  written  agreement 
to  do  as  he  advised.  Horatius,  whose  opinion 
was  asked  next,  spoke  much  to  the  same 
effect. 

d.  Hai.  b.  This  advice  raised  a  murmur  in  the  assem- 

ii.  p.735.  bly,  for  it  was  not  thoroughly  liked  either  by 
those  who  were  against  the  law,  or  by  those 
who  were  for  it.  The  first  were  pleased  with 
the  motion  for  postponing  the  affair,  but  they 
could  not  digest  the  proposal  of  resuming  it 
after  the  end  of  the  war.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  favourers  of  the  people,  though  glad  to 
find  that  those  two  eminent  senators  held  the 
law  to  be  reasonable,  were  yet  uneasy  at  the 
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thoughts  of  any  delay  in  passing  the  senatus-  Rv(®arMofE 
consultum.  cccviii. 

The  consuls  then  asked  the  opinion  of  C.  iwhun- 
Claudius,  who  was  looked  upon  as  the  main  ^forty* 
pillar  and  support  of  the  patrician  faction.  He 
pronounced  with  great  spirit  a  studied  ha-  c'onfuUh^h 
rangue  against  these  new  pretensions  of  the 
people.  He  enumerated  all  their  deviations 
from  the  excellent  manners  and  institutions  of 
their  forefathers,  and  concluded  against  suffer¬ 
ing  the  new  proposal  to  be  brought  into  de¬ 
liberation,  either  now,  or  at  any  time  here¬ 
after. 

Claudius’s  speech  did  not  fail  to  produce  a 
commotion  in  the  assembly.  The  consul,  M. 
Genucius,  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  called  upon  his 
brother,  Titus,  to  give  his  opinion.  This  se¬ 
nator  declared,  that  it  was  with  the  greatest 
concern  he  beheld  the  commonwealth  afflicted 
with  two  scourges  at  the  same  time,  a  foreign 
wrar,  and  domestic  feuds  ;  that  he  found  there 
was  no  avoiding  one  of  two  evils,  the  strength¬ 
ening  of  the  enemy  by  a  continuation  of  the 
intestine  broils  in  the  republic,  or  the  hurting 
of  the  constitution  by  new  concessions  to  the 
people :  that,  the  case  being  so,  he  was  of 
opinion  rather  to  yield  up  part  of  the  prero¬ 
gatives  of  the  nobility  to  the  plebeians,  than 
abandon  the  territory  of  Rome  to  be  ravaged 
by*  strangers.  He  added,  “  But  since  the 
ancient  senators  are  so  averse  to  the  thoughts 
of  seeing  the  consular  dignity  in  the  hands  of 
plebeians,  a  medium  may  perhaps  be  found  to 
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satisfy  both  parties.  What  if  we  should  sup¬ 
press  for  a  time  that  dignity,  and  create  in  the 
room  of  two  consuls,  six  military  tribunes, 
who  shall  have  the  same  functions  and  the 
same  authority  ?  Let  three  of  the  number  be 
patricians,  and  the  other  three  be  plebeians. 
Next  year  the  senate  and  people  may  decide, 
in  a  general  assembly,  whether  they  will  restore 
the  consulship,  or  continue  to  elect  military 
tribunes.” 

This  proposal  (of  which  Claudius  was  the 
true  author)  was  approved  by  plurality  of 
voices.  T.  Genucius  had  the  praises  of  both 
the  senate  and  the  people,  for  his  happy 
thought ;  the  senators  were  glad  to  have  ex¬ 
cluded  the  plebeians  from  a  dignity  which 
they  hoped  to  re-establish  with  all  its  preroga¬ 
tives  in  more  favourable  times ;  and  the  peo¬ 
ple,  without  disturbing  themselves  about  an 
empty  name,  could  not  contain  their  joy  at 
seeing  themselves  at  length  admitted  to  share 
in  the  government  of  the  commonwealth. 

III.  Some  days  after,  an  assembly  was  held 
for  the  election  of  these  new  magistrates.  Se¬ 
veral  of  the  chief  plebeians,  and  especially 
those  who  had  been  tribunes,  appeared  in 
the  Forum,  clothed  in  white,  and  solicited  the 
people  for  their  voices  ;  but  the  multitude,  sa¬ 
tisfied  with  having  it  in  their  power  to  raise 
plebeians  to  the  government,  would  give  their 
votes  to  none  but  patricians ;  so  that  only 
three  military  tribunes  were  chosen,  A.  Sem- 
pronius  Atratinus,  L.  Attilius,  and  T.  Cecilius, 
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or  Clelius  2.  Livy  adds,  “  Where  shall  we  now  Year  of 

J  1  m  ROME 

find  in  any  one  man,  that  moderation,  that  cccix. 
equity,  that  greatness  of  soul,  which  were  then  _ 

conspicuous  in  a  whole  people?”  Dionysius,  1,||reedeforty' 
on  the  contrary,  imputes  their  behaviour,  on 
this  occasion,  to  nothing  but  that  levity  so  na-  f^yTri-*" 
tural  to  the  multitude,  in  all  ages  and  nations,  bune6. 

But  these  new  magistrates  were  obliged  to 
abdicate  within  three  months  after  their  elec¬ 
tion,  upon  account  that  C.  Curtius,  who  had 
presided  at  it,  gave  notice,  that  in  taking  the 
auspices,  (a  ceremony  which  always  preceded 
the  elections  of  the  curule  magistrates)  the  due 
forms  had  not  been  strictly  observed.  The 
Romans  were  very  scrupulous  in  the  least  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  concerned  their  religion  ;  but 
perhaps  the  patricians  created  this  scruple 
only  with  a  view  to  restore  the  consular  office. 

The  military  tribunes  had  no  sooner  resigned 
their  authority,  but  an  inter-rex  was  named, 
that  the  commonwealth  might  not  remain 
without  a  head.  The  main  question  now  was, 
whether  consuls  or  military  tribunes  should 
be  appointed  to  the  government  ?  The  sena¬ 
tors  failed  not  to  declare  for  the  former ;  the 
people  at  first  for  the  latter :  but  as  they  knew 
themselves  resolved  to  choose  none  but  patri¬ 
cian  governors,  they  soon  grew  indifferent ; 
and  the  tribunes  themselves  chose  rather  to 
proceed  to  an  election  where  they  could  not 
be  candidates,  than  to  one  where  they  were 
sure  to  suffer  the  disgrace  of  being  rejected  as 

9  Livy  makes  the  first  military  tribunes  to  take  place 
in  the  year  310.  The  Fast.  Cap.  in  309- 
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unworthy.  And  thus  by  the  joint  consent  of 
the  senate  and  people,  the  inter-rex 3  appointed 
consuls,  for  the  remaining  part  of  the  year. 
L.  Papirius  Mugillanus,  and  L.  Sempronius 
Atratinus,  brother  to  one  of  those  patricians 
who  had  abdicated  the  military  tribuneship, 
were  the  persons  named. 

Nothing  considerable  happened  during  the 
government  of  the  late  military  tribunes,  or 
during  the  present  consulship.  The  union  be¬ 
tween  the  two  orders  in  the  republic  kept  the 
neighbouring  powers  quiet ;  and  even  the  Ar- 
deates  submitted,  and  renewed  their  alliance 
with  Rome.  The  senate  gave  them  good 
words  concerning  the  restitution  of  their  lands 
in  due  time  ;  but  they  could  not  reverse  a  de¬ 
cree  of  the  people. 

IV.  In  the  following  consulate  of  M.  Ge- 
ganius  and  T.  Quinctius*,  the  censorship  was 
erected.  This  new  dignity,  which  at  first 
seemed  of  but  small  importance,  became,  in 
time,  by  the  power  annexed  to  it,  the  pinnacle 
of  honour,  and  the  most  formidable  magistracy 
in  the  republic.  :  ■ 

As  the  spirit  of  conquest  was  what  chiefiy 
prevailed  in  this  nation,  king  Servius  Tullius, 
in  order  to  have  a  sure  supply  of  men  and 
money,  decreed,  as  has  been  already  shown, 
that  every  five  years  an  enumeration  should  be 
made  of  all  the  Roman  citizens,  with  an  ex^ct 

v  <  ■  .O'.  ebi  j  .  s'ilx.  ^,-v  (is  jJii'O.  <jS 

5  D.  Hal.  says,  that  the  assembly  of  the  people  chose 
these  consuls.  And  Livy  means  no  more,  by  imputing 
tile  choice  to  the  inter-rex,  than  that  the  inter  ^  fix  pre|rcred 
in  the  assembly.  Vid.  supr.  p.  2 7.»BSIKfdnJ  yifsJlllfX1' 
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valuation  of  every  man’s  wealth*  The  prince 
or  magistrate  by  this  means  could  know  im¬ 
mediately  how  many  inhabitants  Rome  had, 
that  were  capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  what 
contributions  might  be  raised  for  the  expense 
of  war. 


But  the  consuls,  (almost  continually  em¬ 
ployed  in  foreign  wars)  not  having  had  leisure 
in  more  than  seventeen  years  to  make  that 
enumeration  which  was  called  the  census,  it 
was  proposed,  for  the  ease  of  the  consuls,  that 
two  magistrates  should  be  created,  who,  with 
the  title  of  censors,  should  every  five  years 
take  that  general  review  of  the  whole  Roman 
people. 

The  tribunes,  though  always  upon  their 
guard  against  every  thing  offered  by  the  se¬ 
nate,  did  not  oppose  the  establishment  of  this 
new  magistracy.  Nay,  they  did  not  so  much 
as  demand  that  the  plebeians  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  a  share  in  it.  The  reason  of  this  might 
be,  that  they  thought  the  powers  and  prero¬ 
gatives  of  the  censorship  would  be  inconsider¬ 
able,  or  that  the  commons  gained  a  sufficient 
advantage  by  the  diminution  that  was  made 
,  of  the  consular  .authority,  the  constant  object 
[  of  their  envy  . and  emulation. 

Papirius  rind  Sempronius,  the  consuls  of  the 
..preceding  year,  were  the  first  censors ;  and 
this  dignity  was  unanimously  conferred  upon 
them,  to  make  them  amends  for  the  short  du¬ 


ration  of  their  ^consulate,  which  They  did  not 
enter  upon  till  alter  the  abdication’ of  the 
military  tribunes.  w 4*  .i»v  .xtu, «. 
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RY®ar^f f  While  the  consuls  performed  the  censorial 

cccx.  functions,  their  whole  business  in  that  article 
Four  "him-  had  been  to  take  an  exact  account  of  the 
twod  f°rt;y  names,  estates,  ages,  and  conditions  of  all  the 
masters  of  families,  and  the  names  and  ages  of 
Consulship,  their  children  and  slaves.  But  as  men  gene¬ 
rally  study  how  to  enlarge  their  own  authority, 
the  censorship  was  no  sooner  dismembered 
from  the  consulship,  and  made  a  distinct  ma¬ 
gistracy,  than  the  censors  began  to  take  upon 
them  the  reformation  of  manners.  The  sena¬ 
tors  and  knights,  in  process  of  time,  became 
subject  to  their  censure  as  much  as  the  meanest 
of  the  people. 

When  the  censors  made  their  general  re¬ 
view,  the  citizens  of  all  ranks  trembled  at  the 
sight  of  their  tribunal ;  the  senator,  through 
fear  of  being  expelled  the  senate;  the  knight, 
with  apprehension  of  being  deprived  of  the 
horse  which  the  republic  kept  for  him ;  and 
the  commoner,  with  dread  of  being  removed 
from  a  higher  tribe  to  a  lower,  or  quite  disabled 
from  giving  his  vote  in  the  assemblies,  or  con¬ 
demned  to  pay  a  tine.  So  that  this  wholesome 
terror  was  the  support  of  the  sumptuary  laws, 
the  bond  of  concord,  and  as  it  were  the  guar¬ 
dian  of  modesty  and  virtue4. 

4  After  the  second  Punic  war  the  censors  were  always 
created  out  of  such  persons  as  had  been  consuls,  though  it 
sometimes  happened  otherwise  before.  Their  station 
came  in  time  to  be  reckoned  more  honourable  than  the 
consulship,  though  their  authority  in  matters  of  state  was 
not  so  considerable :  and  the  badges  of  the  two  offices 
were  the  same,  only  that  the  censors  were  not  allowed  the 
lictors  to  walk  before  them  as  the  consuls  were. 
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The  censorship  continued  no  longer  than  to  the  time  of 
the  emperors,  who  performed  the  same  duty  at  their  plea¬ 
sure  :  and  the  Flavian  family,  i.  e.  Vespasian  and  his  sons, 
took  a  pride  (as  Mr.  Walker*  observes)  to  be  called  cen¬ 
sors,  and  put  this  among  their  other  titles  upon  their  coin. 
Decius,  the  emperor,  entered  on  a  design  of  restoring  the 
honour  to  a  particular  magistrate,  as  heretofore,  but  with¬ 
out  any  success,  f  Kenn.  Antiq.  P.  2.  B.  3.  Ch.  7. 

*  Of  coins  and  medals.  f  Vide  Trebell.  Poll,  in  Decio. 
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I.  The  Romans  put  an  end.  to  a  civil  war  among  the  Ardeates. 

II.  And  the  next  year  make  them  some  amends  for  the  wrongs 
they  had  done  them,  on  occasion  of  their  contest  with  the 
Aricians.  III.  Sp.  Mcelius,  a  Roman  knight,  and  corn- 
merchant,  aspires  to  the  sovereign  power.  His  designs  are 
discovered  by  Minucius,  superintendent  of  provisions,  in 
the  consulate  of  T.  Quinctius  Capitolinas  ( now  a  sixth  time 
consul)  and  Agrippa  Menenius.  Quinctius  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  names  his  brother  Quinctius  Cincinnatus  dictator, 
who  appoints  Servilius  Ahala  to  be  his  general  of  the  horse. 

Mcelius  is  slain  by  Servilius.  Three  of  the  tribunes,  pro¬ 
voked  at  this  action,  stir  up  the  people  to  mutiny;  and 
the  patricians,  to  pacify  them,  consent  to  the  creation  of 
military  tribunes  for  the  next  year. 

I.  WHILE  the  consuls  were  thus  removing  Year  of 

0  ROME 

from  themselves  some  part  of  the  burden  which  cccx. 
had  been  annexed  to  their  office,  a  neighbour-  fou/w 
ing  city  found  them  new  employment  abroad.  *ed  forty- 
The  Ardeates  were  involved  in  a  civil  war,  oc- 
casioned  by  a  dispute  between  two  private  Sixty-sixth 

J  f  Consulship. 

citizens  of  Ardea,  one  of  a  noble  family,  the  Livy,  b.  4. 
other  of  a  plebeian,  who  had  both  fallen  in  love 
with  the  same  young  woman.  She  herself  was 
plebeian,  and  her  guardians  were  for  giving 
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Livy,  B.  4.' 

C.  10. 


her  to  a  man  of  her  own  rank;  but  her  mother, 
an  ambitious  widow,  was  fond  of  matching  her 
with  a  man  nobly  born.  It  became  a  party 
quarrel,  and  rose  to  such  a  height,  that  the 
plebeians  left  the  city  in  great  numbers,  en¬ 
camped  on  a  hill  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
from  thence  sent  out  parties  that  pillaged  and 
laid  waste  the  lands  of  the  nobility.  The  mu¬ 
tineers  were  joined  by  the  Volsei,  and  having 
chose  themselves  a  commander  named  Cluilius, 
laid  siege  to  Ardea.  The  nobles  applied  to 
the  Homans.  The  senate  sent  an  army  to 
their  relief,  under  the  command  of  the  consul 
Geganius,  who  invested  the  besiegers,  reduced 
them  to  surrender  their  arms,  and  made  them 
pass  under  the  yoke. 

But  though  Geganius  returned  to  Rome 
with  all  the  glory  of  a  conqueror,  his  triumph 
being  attended  with  uncommon  pomp  and  so¬ 
lemnity,  yet  his  colleague,  Titus  Quinctius, 
who  had  continued  in  Rome,  was,  for  his  ad¬ 
mirable  conduct  in  the  civil  government,  and 
his  impartiality  in  the  administration  of  justice, 
more  esteemed  and  respected  than  he.  No¬ 
body  ever  knew  better  than  Quinctius  how  to 
temper  severity  with  mildness. 

The  senators  thought  him  sometimes  too 
severe  to  the  people,  and  yet  the  people  were 
perfectly  satisfied  with  his  goodness  to  them- 
It  is  easy  to  imagine,  that,  during  such  a  wise 
administration,  the  people  did  not  think  of 
changing  the  form  of  government,  and  creat¬ 
ing  military  tribunes .  i  -  i  u  j  j  siya 

II.  M.  Fabius  and  Posthumius  jFbutius 
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being  chosen  consuls  for  the  new  year,  made 
it  their  business  to  bury  in  oblivion  the  re¬ 
mains  of  that  infamy  which  the  Roman  people 
had  brought  upon  themselves  by  the  unjust 
judgment  formerly  passed  in  relation  to  the 
Ardeates.  They  prevailed  on  the  senate  to 
pass  a  decree  for  sending  a  colony  to  Ardea, 
to  defend  and  re-people  the  city,  much  depo¬ 
pulated  by  the  civil  war.  It  was  agreed,  but 
secretly,  for  fear  of  the  tribunes,  that  no  lands, 
except  those  formerly  in  dispute,  should  be  di¬ 
vided  among  the  new  colony,  of  which  the 
greater  part  should  not  be  Romans,  but  Rutuli, 
(whose  capital  city  was  Ardea)  and  that  no 
Roman  should  have  any  portion  of  the  lands, 
till  all  the  Rutuli  of  the  colony  were  provided 
for.  This  was  in  reality  annulling  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  people  by  an  act  of  power.  And 
accordingly  Agrippa  Menenius,  T.  Claelius, 
and  M.  Albutius,  the  commissioners  for  mak¬ 
ing  the  distribution,  were  (after  a  faithful  dis¬ 
charge  of  their  trust)  cited  to  appear  before 
the  people.  But  these  three  patricians  avoided 
the  prosecution,  by  declaring  themselves  citi¬ 
zens  of  Ardea,  and  continuing  there. 

The  new  year  of  C.  Furius  and  M.  Papirius 
was  as  peaceful  as  the  foregoing  ;  not  but  that 
some  tribunes  of  the  commons,  always  rest¬ 
less,  endeavoured  to  revive  the  pretensions  of 
the  people^  relating  to  the  partition  of  the 
lands.  They  even  threatened,  according  to 
their  old  custom,  to  oppose  the  raising  of  sol¬ 
diers  ;  but  as  there  were  no  wars  then  to  be 
fiUUijdiL  amauiiiJtfuU  Jjiib  souR'l  II 
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Year  of  carried  on,  this  menace  was  fruitless  and  de- 
r  o  m  e  .  ’ 

cccxin.  spised. 

Four "hun-  III.  All  was  quiet,  when  the  next  year, 

dredtfi'rty-  jn  t}ie  consuiate  of  Proculus  Geganius  and  L. 

Menenius,  there  happened  a  dreadful  famine. 
Consulship1  which  occasioned  seditions,  by  means  whereof 
iivy,  b.  4.  a  private  man  (if  we  may  credit  Livy)  was 
near  getting  possession  of  the  sovereign  power. 
The  senate  imputed  this  scarcity  of  corn  to 
the  laziness  and  negligence  of  the  plebeians, 
who,  intoxicated  with  the  seditious  harangues  of 
the  tribunes,  were  always  sauntering  in  the 
Forum,  and,  instead  of  cultivating  their  lands, 
wasted  their  time  in  idle  reasonings  about  state 
affairs.  On  the  other  hand,  the  multitude 
(who  always  grumble  at  those  who  are  at  the 
helm)  imputed  the  dearth  entirely  to  the  want 
of  care  in  the  consuls.  At  length  the  people, 
with  the  senate’s  approbation,  appointed  L. 
Minucius,  an  active,  prudent  man,  to  be  prin¬ 
cipal  purveyor  and  superintendant  of  provi¬ 
sions.  Minucius  sent  his  agents  into  the 
neighbouring  countries  all  round  to  buy  corn  ; 
c.  i3.  but  with  little  success.  A  Roman  knight, 
whose  name  was  Sp.  Maelius,  one  of  the  richest 
private  men  in  the  commonwealth,  had  been 
beforehand  with  him  at  the  markets  in  Hetru- 
ria,  and  had  bought  up,  in  that  province,  so 
much  corn,  at  his  private  expense,  as  hindered 
the  agent  of  the  public  from  making  the  ne¬ 
cessary  provision  at  a  reasonable  price.  Mae.- 
lius  with  a  liberal  hand  distributed,  among  the 
necessitous,  the  corn  he  had  amassed.  It  is 
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said  that  the  popularity  he  acquired  by  this 
means,  gave  him  good  ground  to  hope  being 
one  day  raised  to  the  consulship.  But  this,  it 
seems,  was  not  enough  to  satisfy  his  ambition. 
Nothing  less  than  regal  power  would  content 
him. 

During  the  public  calamity  new  consuls 
were  chosen,  T.  Quinctius  Capitolinus*  and 
Agrippa  Menenius;  but  Minucius  was  con- 
tinued  in  his  office.  His  commission  frequently 
obliging  him,  either  by  himself  or  his  agents, 
to  have  intercourse  with  the  same  sort  of  men, 
with  whom  Maelius  trafficked  in  his  private 
capacity,  the  purveyor,  by  their  means,  learned 
that  this  ambitious  knight,  under  cover  of  that 
liberality,  which  drew  crowds  of  people  to  his 
gate,  formed  assemblies  in  his  house  ;  nay,  he 
got  information,  that  great  quantities  of  arms 
were  often  carried  thither  by  night. 

He  afterwards  learned,  that  there  was  a  con¬ 
spiracy  laid  to  change  the  form  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  ;  that  Maelius  aspired  to  the  royalty ; 
that  the  people  were  to  take  arms  in  his  fa¬ 
vour  ;  and  that  the  tribunes  had  consented  to 
sell  the  public  liberty. 

Minucius,  having  discovered  the  whole  se¬ 
cret  of  this  conspiracy,  immediately  gave  an 
account  of  it  to  the  senate.  Heavy  reproaches 
were  thrown  upon  the  consuls  of  the  preceding 
year,  and  on  those  of  the  present,  for  that  so 
important  a  discovery  should  be  first  made  by 
the  purveyor  general;  whereas  the  consuls 
ought,  not  only  to  have  been  acquainted  with 
Maelius’s  wicked  designs  more  early,  but  be- 
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fore  this  time  to  have  punished  him.  Quinc- 
tius  replied,  that  as  to  the  latter,  the  consuls 
were  unjustly  blamed ;  that  they  wanted  nei¬ 
ther  courage  nor  resolution  to  punish  so  horrid 
an  attempt ;  but  that  the  consular  authority 
was  too  much  restrained  by  the  laws  of  ap¬ 
peal  ;  that,  if  ever  the  business  should  be 
brought  before  a  general  assembly,  Maelius 
would  infallibly  escape  from  justice,  by  the  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  multitude,  who  were  devoted  to 
him  ;  that,  in  the  present  danger,  the  republic 
stood  in  need  of  a  magistrate,  not  only  firm  and 
resolute,  but  above  the  laws ;  and  that  there¬ 
fore  he  would  name  to  the  dictatorship  his  bro¬ 
ther  L.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus,  a  man  whose 
prudence  and  steady  courage  were  answerable 
to  that  supreme  authority.  Cincinnatus  would 
have  declined  the  office,  on  account  of  his  great 
age,  being  now  past  fourscore;  but  the  con¬ 
suls  and  the  whole  senate  declaring  that  no 
man  was  so  fit  for  it  as  he,  and  insisting  upon 
his  charging  himself  with  the  care  of  the  com¬ 
monwealth  in  this  critical  juncture*  he  at 
length  acquiesced,  praying  to  the  gods;  that 
the  public  weal  might  not  suffer  through .  his 
infirmities. 

He  named  Servilius  Ahala  to  be  his  general 
of  the  horse,  and  the  next  day  placed  guards 
in  all  parts  of  the  city,  as  if  some  foreign  ene¬ 
my  had  been  at  the  gates  of  Rome.  This  pre¬ 
caution  surprised  all  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
conspiracy ;  every  body  inquired  the  reason 
of  so  strange  a  novelty,  and  why  a  dictator 
should  be  named  in  the  midst  of  peace.  ,  But 
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Maelius  plainly  saw,'  that  the  power  of  that 
supreme  magistrate  was  wholly  bent  Against 
him  ;  and  therefore,  to  strengthen  himself  by 
the  assistance  of  the  multitude,  he  was  now 
more  liberal  and  bountiful  than  ever. 

The  dictator  finding  that  nothing  but  a 
stroke  of  authority  could  crush  so  dangerous 
a  plot,  caused  his  tribunal  to  be  carried  into 
the  Forum,  and  ascended  it  guarded  by  his 
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ROME 
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Consulship. 


dictors  armed  with  their  axes.  He  then  sent 
Servilius,  his  master  of  the  horse,  to  cite  Mae- 
lius  to  appear  before  him.  Maelius,  surprised, 
and  in  doubt  what  course  to  take,  delayed  to 
obey,  and  sought  to  make  his  escape.  Ser¬ 
vilius  commanded  a  lictor  to  arrest  him  ;  which 
the  lictor  having  done,  Maelius  cried  out,  that 
the  senate  wanted  to  destroy  him  only  out  of 
jealousy,  and  because  he  had  consecrated  his 
estate  to  the  relief  of  the  poor ;  he  implored 
The. assistance  of  the  multitude,  and  conjured 
diis  friends  not  to  suffer  him  to  be  murdered 


in  their  presence.  The  people  hereupon,  en¬ 
couraging  one  another,  rescued  him  out  of  the 
lictor’s  hands.  Maelius  threw  himself  into  the 


cros^d,  to  escape  ;  but  Servilius  pursued  him, 
overtook  him,  and  with  a  stroke  of  his  sword 
killed  him  outright.  Then,  all  sprinkled  with 
the  blood  of  the  slain,  he  presented  himself 
before  the  dictator;  “  Maelm'S”  said  he,  “  re¬ 
fused  td  obey  your  summons,  and  endeavoured 
to  raise  a  rebellion ;  he  has  by  this  hand  re- 
rtseived  his  due  punishment.”  “  JTwas  greatly 
done,”  replied  the  old  man,  “  you  have  saved 
the  liberty  of  the  commonwealth.” 
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He  then  convened  a  general  assembly  of  the 
people,  laid  before  them  the  crimes  of  Maelius, 
and  pronounced  that  he  was  justly  slain  *.  The 
knight’s  house,  by  the  dictator’s  order,  was 
rased  to  the  ground.  Prodigious  quantities 
of  corn  were  found  there,  which  Minucius 
selling  to  the  people  at  low  rates,  they  made 
no  opposition  to  a  decree  which  ordered  a 
statue  to  be  erected  to  his  honour,  as  the  re¬ 
ward  of  his  vigilance. 

But  three  of  the  tribunes,  who  were  doubt¬ 
less  the  confidants  and  accomplices  of  Maelius, 
could  never  forgive  either  Minucius  or  Servi- 
lius  the  death  of  that  ambitious  corn-merchant; 
they  made  loud  complaints  of  the  murder  ;  and 
the  tribunes  in  general  were  so  much  provoked 
against  the  senate,  that  they  obstinately  op¬ 
posed  the  election  of  consuls :  the  patricians, 
to  avoid  a  tumult,  were  forced  to  consent  that 
military  tribunes  should  be  chosen  to  the  go¬ 
vernment,  for  the  next  year. 

Some  tribunes  of  the  commons  flattered 
themselves,  that  they  should  have  a  great 
sway  in  this  election  ;  but,  notwithstanding 
all  their  cabals,  the  people,  contented  with 
being  allowed  to  stand  candidates,  gave  their 
votes  to  patricians  only.  Mamercus  JEmilius, 
Julius  lulus,  and  L.  Quinctius  (the  son  of  the 
dictator  who  had  just  taken  oft'  Maelius)  were 
the  persons  elected. 

1  See  what  is  said  on  this  matter,  in  the  note  at  the  end 
of  chap.  xiv. 
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I.  Fidence  revolts  from  the  Romans,  and  puls  itself  under  the 
protection  of  Tuli/mnius,  king  of  the  Veientes.  The  Romans 
name  a  dictator,  Mamercus  JEmilius,  who  defeats  the  enemy 
in  a  pitched  battle,  wherein  Cornelius  Cossus,  a  legionary 
tribune,  kills  Tolwnnius,  and  strips  him  of  his  armour.  II. 
Sp.  hi  alius,  a  tribune  of  the  commons,  commences  a  pro¬ 
secution  against  Servilius  and  Minncius,  for  the  death  of 
Mcelius  the  corn  merchant.  III.  The  Veientes  and  Fidenates 
renew  the  war,  Fidence  is  taken  by  the  Romans.  A  law  is 
passed ,  restraining  the  office  of  censor  to  eighteen  months 
duration.  IV.  The  senate  is  obliged  to  humour  the  people , 
by  stiffering  military  tribunes  to  be  created.  However,  none 
but  patricians  are  chosen.  The  rich  plebeians  complain  of 
the  poorer  sort,  for  their  having  constantly  r fused  to  elect 
any  of  them  to  that  magistracy.  The  senate,  fearing  lest 
some  of  the  chief  plebeians  should  get  into  the  military  tri¬ 
bune  ship,  contrive,  on  occasion  qf  a  war  with  the  JEcpui,  to  get 
two  consuls  chosen  to  the  government ;  but'  these  disagreeing 
through  jealousy,  the  senate  judge  it  necessary  to  have  a 
dictator.  The  consuls  refuse  to  name  one.  The  senators 
rashly  apply  to  the  tribunes  to  interpose  in  the  affair.  The 
tribunes  threaten  the  consuls.  Posthumius  Tubertus  is 
named  dictator.  He  defeats  the  enemy.  V.  The  JEqui 
obtain  a  truce  for  eight  years.  Rome  being  afflicted  with  a 
famine  and  a  plague,  the  people  have  recourse  to  foreign 
superstitions  ;  which  are  soon  prohibited.  VI.  The  Veientes 
make  incursions  on  the  Roman  lands.  Disputes  arising 
between  the  senate  and  people  about  the  prerogative  of 
proclaiming  war,  the  Romans  do  not  take  the  feld  till  the 
next  year,  when  the  people  prevail  to  have  military  tribunes 
in  the  government ;  but  they  choose  only  patricians.  These 
not  acting  in  concert  are  defeated  by  the  enemy.  Mamercus 
JEmilius,  raised  to  the  dictatorship,  gives  the  Veientes  a 
total  overthrow,  and  takes  their  camp,  as  also  Fidence, 
which  had  again  revolted  from  the  Romans. 


I.  THE  tranquillity  of  the  new  administration 
was  disturbed  by  the  defection  of  Fidenae,  a 
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city  about  five  miles  distant  from  Rome,  on 
the  side  of  Sabinia.  It  had  been  a  Roman 
colony  ever  since  Romulus’s  time.  The  Fide- 
nates  had  frequently  revolted  ;  and  now  again, 
throwing  off  the  yoke,  they  put  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  Tolumnius,  king  of 
the  Veientes.  Nor  did  the  Fidenates  stop  at 
rebellion  only,  but  murdered  four  ambassadors, 
whom  the  Romans  sent  to  them  to  ask  the 
reason  of  their  conduct.  Livy  relates,  that 
they  did  this  enormous  deed  by  order  of  the 
king,  whose  aim  (he  supposes)  was  to  extin¬ 
guish  in  them  all  hope  of  a  reconciliation  with 
Rome.  The  prospect  of  coming  soon  to  a 
bloody  battle  (for  the  war  was  already  begun) 
determined  the  republic  to  choose  consuls 
rather  than  military  tribunes,  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

M.  Geganius  (a  third  time)  and  L.  Sergius 
were  elected.  It  fell  to  the  latter  to  conduct 
the  war.  But  though  he  gained  some  ad¬ 
vantage  over  the  enemy,  it  cost  the  Romans 
dear,  and  they  did  not  think  fit  to  continue  at 
the  head  of  the  army  a  general,  who  was  so 
prodigal  of  Roman  blood.  The  senate  ordered 
a  dictator  to  be  created,  and  Mamercus  iEmi- 
lius  was  nominated  by  the  consuls.  The  very 
report  of  the  election  of  a  general  whose  merit 
was  equal  to  his  employment  abated  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  Veientes  and  Fidenates,  who 
durst  not  appear  in  the  field  till  they  were 
joined  by  the  Falisci.  The  dictator  defeated 
these  confederates  in  a  pitched  battle.  To¬ 
lumnius  was  slain  in  the  action  by  Cornelius 
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Cossus,  a  legionary  tribune,  who  stripped  him 
of  his  armour  and  royal  robes.  And  these 
spoils,  called  opima  spolia,  Cornelius  afterwards 
carried  on  his  shoulders  in  the  dictator’s 
triumph,  and  then  deposited  them  in  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius.  They  were  the  se¬ 
cond  of  the  sort  known  in  Rome.  Tlie  first 
were  borne  by  Romulus,  who  killed  king 
Acron  in  single  combat. 

II.  In  the  following  year  (of  the  consuls, 
M.  Cornelius  and  L.  Papirius)  one  Sp.  Maslius, 
a  tribune  of  the  people,  and  a  relation  of  the 
famous  corn-merchant,  cited  Minucius  and  Ser- 
vilius  Ahala  to  answer  for  what  they  had  done 
against  his  kinsman ;  Minucius  for  having 
brought  a  false  accusation  against  him,  and 
Servilius  for  having  put  to  death  a  Roman  citi¬ 
zen,  before  condemnation. 

Livy  intimates  that  these  prosecutions  were 
fruitless,  and  that  the  tribune  only  brought 
himself  into  contempt  by  them  :  but  others  re¬ 
late  that  Servilius  was  condemned  to  banish¬ 
ment,  from  which  Cicero  pretends,  that  he  was 
afterwards  recalled.  As  for  Minucius,  we  do 
not  find  that  he  suffered  any  thing  from  the 
resentment  of  the  prosecutor. 

III.  The  chief  concern  of  the  Romans,  at 
this  time,  was  to  preserve  themselves  from  the 
plague,  with  which  they  were  grievously  afflict¬ 
ed.  And  it  raged  with  greater  fury,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  consulship  of  Julius  lulus*  and  L.  Vir- 
ginius.  While  Rome  was  in  this  distress,  the 
Veientes  and  Fidenates  came  and  encamped  al¬ 
most  close  to  th$  city,  on  the  side  of  the  gate 
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Colliha.  The  senate,  being  terrified  at  so  near 
an  approach  of  the  enemy,  thought  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  nominate  a  dictator;  and  the  consuls 
pitched  upon  Quintus  Servilius  Priscus,  who 
commanded  all  those,  whose  health  would  per¬ 
mit  them,  to  march  out  of  the  city.  Upon  this 
the  enemy  immediately  retired :  but  Servilius 
came  up  with  them  near  Nomentum,  routed 
them,  and  afterwards  took  the  city  of  Fidenae 
by  sap.  However,  this  being  looked  upon  as 
a  civil  war,  because  Fidenae  was  a  Roman 
colony,  the  general  was  not  granted  a  triumph, 
though  he  probably  assumed  then  the  name  of 
Fidenas.  This  success  was  followed  by  a  cen¬ 
sus  of  the  Roman  people,  which,  after  the 
establishment  of  the  censors,  never  failed  to 
be  renewed  every  five  years. 

It  is  not  agreed,  whether  Rome  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  year  319  was  governed  by  the 
former  consuls,  Julius  lulus  and  L.  Virginius, 
or  by  new  ones,  M.  Manlius  and  Q.  Sulpicius, 
or  by  three  military  tribunes.  But  be  that 
as  it  will,  it  is  certain  that  these  tribunes  or 
consuls  were  so  little  concerned  in  the  events 
of  the  year,  that  they  were  soon  forgotten. 
A  rumour  being  spread  abroad,  that  all  the 
nations  of  Hetruria  were  to  take  arms  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  Veientes,  Mamercus  iEmilius,  a 
man  illustrious  both  in  peace  and  war,  was 
Yaised  a  second  time  to  the  dictatorship,  a  dig¬ 
nity  in  which  he  had  before  acquired  great 
glory  against  the  same  enemies.  But  the  news 
Of  this  dreadful  league  proving  false,  and  iEmi- 
liu§  finding  himself  deceived  in  his  hopes  of 
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signalizing  his  second  dictatorship  by  a  new  ^a^fE 
victory,  resolved  however  to  leave  some  monu-  cccxix. 
merit  of  his  zeal  for  the  public  liberty.  He  Fou/hunl 
observed  to  the  people  in  a  general  assembly,  t,'reede.thlrty* 
that  their  ancestors,  in  order  to  preserve  their 
freedom,  had  established  in  the  republic  no  f0euvret^'0n„ 
officer  whose  authority  was  to  last  above  a  suiship.. 
year  :  but  that  this  wise  precaution  had  not 
been  remembered  in  the  late  creation  of  cen¬ 
sors,  who  were  allowed  a  five  years  magistracy  j 
that  it  was  a  grievous  thing  to  be  subject  five 
years  (a  great  portion  of  a  man’s  life)  to  the 
censure  of  the  same  persons :  and  that  a  law 
therefore  ought  to  be  made  for  shortening  the 
deration  of  that  office  to  eighteen  months. 

This  discourse  was  received  with  great  ap¬ 
plause,  especially  by  the  people,  and  the  next 
day  the  law,  with  their  approbation,  was  passed 
and  published  in  form.  Then  iEmilius  :  “  To 
convince  you,  Romans,  that  I  am  in  earnest, 
when  I  express  so  great  a  dislike  to  magistracies 
of  long  continuance,  I  now  resign  my  own.” 

The  multitude,  with  acclamations  of  joy,  and 
with  expressions  of  the  greatest  esteem  and  af¬ 
fection,  conducted  him  back  to  his  house.  But 
Burins  and  M.  Geganius,  the  present  cen¬ 
tre,  showed  a  most  extravagant  resentment  of 
#flte.injurfwh.ic.h  theypretended  was  done  them, 
dp>y  this  abridging  of  the  duration  of  the  cen- 
fOrshipA  dLmilius  had  no  sooner  abdicated  his 
;^Uthoritjy,hut  in  virtue  of  the  power  belonging 
tp-, their;  office,  they  struck  his  name  out  of  the 
otvaHPof  his  tpfbfef  took  from  him,  as  from  a  scan- 
^ak^tretehfithe  privilege  of  voting,  and  load- 
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ed  him  with  a  tribute  eight  times  greater  than 
he  used  to  pay.  But  this  persecution,  instead 
of  dishonouring  him,  gave  him  a  new  lustre ; 
all  the  shame  fell  upon  the  persecutors.  The 
senators  themselves,  notwithstanding  they  dis¬ 
liked  the  new  law,  were  yet  more  displeased 
with  the  severe  and  arbitrary  conduct  of  the 
censors ;  making  this  natural  reflection,  that 
though  they  might  themselves  be  for  a  time 
possessed  of  the  same  power,  they  should  pro¬ 
bably  be  much  longer  subject  to  it.  And  as 
for  the  people,  full  of  indignation,  they  would 
have  torn  Furius  and  Geganius  to  pieces,  if 
iEmilius  had  not  been  so  generous  as  to  save 
them.  Jt>  fj0If|  )t 

IV.  The  tribunes  of  the  commons,  by  re¬ 
newing  their  ordinary  harangues  against  the 
electing  of  consuls,  prevailed  to  have  military 
tribunes  chosen  for  the  next  year ;  neverthe¬ 
less,  in  spite  of  all  their  interest  and  intrigue^, 
the  people,  still  prepossessed  in  favour  of  the 
nobility,  as  to  their  capacity  for  government, 
and  the  command  of  armies,  gave  their  voices 
again  to  three  patricians,  M.  Fabius,  M.  Fgs- 
tius,  and  L.  Sergius.  Nothing  remarkable 
happened  in  their  year  except  a  plague,  wtdg|i 
ceased  in  the  following  year  of  L.  Pinarigs,^. 
Furius,  and  Sp.  Posthumius.  And  then  ambi¬ 
tion  raised  some  fresh  disturbances  at  Rome. 
The  wealthy  plebeians  complained  oftheinferipy 
sort,  as  not  well  enough  affected  to  their  in¬ 
terests,  having  never  chosen  any  but  patricians 
to  be  military  tribunes,  notwithstanding  the 
law,  which  allowed  them  to  choose  three-  pie- 
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beians  to  that  dignity.  They  met  at  the  houses 
of  the  tribunes  of  the  commons,  to  consult 
upon  this  matter ;  and  there  they  came  to  this 
conclusion,  that  the  neglect  which  had  been 
shown  them  was  owing  to  the  various  arts  used 
by  the  nobles  to  gain  the  people’s  favour  in 
elections,  and  it  was  resolved  to  propose  a  law, 
forbidding  any  pretenders  to  the  superior  offices 
to  go  about,  as  had  been  the  custom,  in  gar¬ 
ments  of  an  extraordinary  whiteness,  (whence 
they  were  called  candidates)  to  solicit  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  votes:  a  matter  which,  as  Livy  tells  us, 
would  in  his  days  have  been  thought  of  small 
moment,  and  scarce  worthy  of  a  serious  debate, 
but  which  at  this  time  raised  a  very  warm  con¬ 
tention  between  the  two  parties.  The  tri¬ 
bunes  prevailed,  the  law  was  passed,  and  the 
present  animosity  of  the  people  against  the 
patricians  gave  reason  to  believe  that  the  for- 
mer'iw'bula  ho  longer  refuse  their  voices  to  the 
chief  plebeians  for  the  military  tribuneship. 
The  senate,  to  avert  this  danger,  turned  their 
thoughts  to  get  consuls  chosen  for  the  next 
jr&nv  The  formidable  preparations  which  the 
'^fejhi  and  Volsei  made  for  war  at  this  time 
favoured  the  design.  As  there  were  no  ple¬ 
beians  who  had  ever  commanded  armies,  and 
nohb  but  old  captains  and  the  chief  men  of  the 
seriate  were  fit  for  that  employment,  the  peo- 
ihdifferent,  whether  consuls  or  mili- 
es  were  chosen  this  year.  Thus 
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that  dignity.  A  better  choice  could  not 
have  been  made,  with  respect  either  to  birth  or 
capacity  in  the  art  of  war:  but  jealousy  and 
division  arising  between  them,  it  is  said  they 
were  beaten  near  the  Algidus1.  The  senate, 
to  prevent  the  consequences  of  their  defeat, 
resolved  to  have  recourse  to  a  dictator.  But 
the  two  consuls,  on  whom  the  nomination  of 
him  depended,  though  they  differed  in  all  other 
respects,  united  to  cross  the  senators  in  this 
particular.  They  were  probably  offended  at 
the  diffidence  shown  of  their  abilities ;  but 
whatever  was  the  cause  of  their  non-compliance 
with  the  senate’s  desire,  they  continued  obsti¬ 
nate  in  their  determination,  till  expresses  upon 
expresses  bringing  accounts  of  the  mischievous 
progress  of  the  enemies’  arms,  Q.  Servilius  Pris- 
cus,  a  consular  person,  turning  to  the  tribunes 
of  the  people  who  were  then  in  the  senate- 
house,  exhorted  them  to  interpose  their  autho¬ 
rity,  and  oblige  the  consuls  to  name  a  dicta¬ 
tor.  Those  plebeian  magistrates  joyfully  laid 
hold  of  so  fair  an  occasion  to  extend  their 
power,  and  having  withdrawn  awhile  to  com 
suit,  returned  with  this  declaration,  That  it 
was  the  pleasure  of  the  tribunes,  that  the  con¬ 
suls  should  obey  the  senate,  or  be  led  to 
prison,  if  they  persisted  in  their  disobedience.” 
Hereupon  the  two  magistrates  submitted,  Up¬ 
braiding  the  senators  however,  that  it  was  by 
■jiicL  ••  o.U  Aii  qmno  siusnoo  sii  f  oiotoiont 

1  Livy  speaks  doubtfully,  and  seems  here,  to  be  much 
in  the  dark,  tie  gives  no  account  of  what  became  of  the 
consul’s  army  after  the  defeat :  nor  how  the  generals  came 
to  b,  py  suddenly  i„  ,!„•  itnitiUiniSe  nfW 
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them  the  consular  authority  was  betrayed  and 

subjected  to  the  yoke  of  the  tribunitian  power. 

-  »  • 

The  conscript  fathers  indeed  seem  to  have 

been  so  much  exasperated  against  the  two 
magistrates,  and  so  intent  updri  vanquishing 
their  obstinacy,  as  not  to  be  duly  sensible  of 
the  breach  they  made  in  their  own  authority. 
After  some  dispute  between  the  consuls  about 
the  person  who  should  be  dictator,  they  drew 
lots  for  the  privilege  of  nominating.  It  fell  to 
T.  Quinctius  ;  and  he  named  his  father-in-law 
Posthumius  Tubertus,  who  appointed  L.  Julius 
lulus  to  be  his  general  of  the  horse. 

Posthumius  was  an  old  captain,  of  great  va¬ 
lour  and  experience,  but  naturally  harsh  and 
severe.  The  knowledge  of  his  temper,  and  the 
power  of  life  and  death,  which  the  dictatorship 
gaye  him,  made  all  who  were  summoned  run 
obediently  to  range  themselves  under  his  en- 
c  signs.  Leaving  the  defence  of  the  city  to  the 
consul  C.  Julius,  and  giving  to  the  other  con¬ 
sul,  T.  Quinctius,  the  command  of  one  half 
of  the  army,  he  marched  away,  and  soon  came 
Up  with  the  enemy.  Observing  that  they  were 
lodged  in  two  separate  camps,  he  posted  his 
troops  likewise  in  two  camps,  about  a  mile 
from  theirs.  Daily  skirmishes  ensued,  in  which 
« the  Romans  had  generally  the  advantage. 
This  took  from  the  enemy  the  hope  of  con¬ 
quering  in  the  plain  field  They  attacked 
therefore  the  consul’s  camp  in  the  night.  But 
t  neither  did  they  succeed  in  this  enterprise. 
By  the  able  Conduct  of  the  dictator  and  his 
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Year M 
R  O  M  E 
CCCXXIII 
Bef.  J.  C. 
Four  hun¬ 
dred  twen¬ 
ty-nine. 

Seventy- 
sixth  Con¬ 
sulship. 
Livy,  B.  4. 
c.  30. 


Y.  of  R- 
CCCXX1V. 


Y.  of  R. 
CCCXXV. 


victorious.  Posthumius  led  back  his 
army  to  Rome,  and  when  he  had  been  honoured 
with  a  triumph,  laid  down  the  dictatorship,  q 
V.  The  next  year,  in  which  C.  Papirius  and 
L.  Julius  were  consuls,  the  iEqui,  being  hum:-! 
bled  by  former  losses,  desired  to  enter  into  al¬ 
liance  with  the  republic,  on  the  same  foot  with 
the  Latines  and  Hernici.  But  their  envoys 
perceiving  that  the  Romans  were  not  inclined 
to  a  union,  upon  any  other  terms,  than  a  sub¬ 
mission  at  discretion,  they  proposed  only  a 
truce,  which  was  granted  for  eight  years.  The 
Volsciatthis  time  quarrelled  among  themselves, 
and  from  disputes  and  reproaches  came  to  sedi¬ 
tions  and  battles.  By  this  means  Rome  was 
left  in  perfect  tranquillity,  and  nothing  remark¬ 
able  was  done  there  during  the  present  con¬ 
sulship,  but  the  settling,  by  a  law,  the  value  of 
the  oxen  and  sheep,  paid  by  way  of  fines  lot 
disobedience  to  magistrates ;  and  the  fines 
were  ordered  to  be  paid  in  money  for  the 
future,  each  ox  valued  at  100  asses  of  brass, 
and  each  sheep  at  10.  The  tribunes  were  the 
first,  projectors  of  this  new  regulation  ;  but  the 
consuls,  having  notice  of  the  design,  proposed 
the  law  themselves,  by  which  they  gained  the 


favour  of  the  people. 


ids 


L.  Sergius  and  Hostus  Lucretius  passed 
their  consulship  in  greater  inaction  than  their 
predecessors.  The  republic  enjoyed  a  profound 
peace.  But. the  next  year,  when  T.  Quinctius 
(arsecondtime)  and  Cornelius  Cossus  were  raised 
to  the  consulate,  a  calamity  more  grievous 
than  wai‘  fell  .  upon  Rome,  and  almost  upon  ah 
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Italy.  An  extreme  drought  occasioned  a 
famine,  which  was  followed  by  a  dreadful 
plague,  that  spared  neither  man  nor  beast. 
And  not  only  the  bodies  of  the  Romans  were 
distempered,  says  Livy,  but  their  minds  too 
were  infected  with  various  superstitions  ;  and 
these  chiefly  of  foreign  growth.  Rites  and 
ceremonies  and  expiatory  sacrifices,  never  be¬ 
fore  practised  at  Rome,  were  introduced  by 
crafty  knaves,  who,  pretending  to  prophesy, 
imposed  on  the  credulity  of  the  people.  The 
chief  magistrates,  well  apprized  of  the  danger 
of  innovations  in  religion,  ordered  the  sediles 
to  put  a  stop  to  this  disorder,  and  to  see,  that 
no  other  gods  were  worshipped  but  the  Roman, 
nor  these  worshipped  in  any  other  manner  than 
that  which  was  established  by  law. 

VI.  The  Veientes,  after  their  defeat  near 
Nomentum,  in  the  year  318,  had  obtained  a 
truce  for  eight  years,  but  before  this  time  was 
expired,  they  had  ravaged  the  lands  of  the  re¬ 
public.  The  senate  therefore,  in  the  consulship 
of  L.  Papirius*  and  Servilius  Ahala,  thought 
it  proper  to  revenge  this  injury.  The  only- 
question  was,  in  what  manner  war  should  be  de~ 
dared  against  them.  The  senate  pretended 
that  their  decree  would  be  sufficient :  on  the 
other  hand  the  people  urged,  that  to  determine 
affairs  of  peace  and  war  was  their  peculiar  pro¬ 
vince.  This  was  not  disputed,  but  the  senators 
alleged  that  the  question  at*  present  was  not 
about  anew  war,  but  about  a  war  already  be¬ 
gun,  and  only  suspended  by  a  truce.  TlrC" 
trib  un  css  carried  ifebei  r  point  by  ] thtbateriin § 
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hinder  ihe  levies,:if  the  consuls  did  not  apply 
themselves  to  the  people  to  obtain  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  war  against  the  Veientes.  These  dis¬ 
putes  produced  these  two  effects :  they  delayed 
the  vengeance  of  the  Romans,  and  made  the 
people  insist  upon  having  the  government  of 
the  republic  placed  the  next  year  in  the  hands 
of  military  tribunes,  and  not  of  consuls. 

Four  patricians  were  chosen,  T.  Quinctius 
Cincinnatus,  C.  Furius,  M.  Posthumius,  and 
A.  Cornelius  Cossus,  and  they  took  their  em¬ 
ployments  by  lot.  Cossus  staid  at  Rome,  the 
other  three  marched  against  the  Veientes.  But 
these  generals  not  acting  in  concert,  when  they 
came  to  an  engagement  with  the  enemy,  the 
Roman  army  was  routed.  However,  it  hap¬ 
pened  very  fortunately,  that  the  nearness  of  the 
camp  saved  the  troops  from  slaughter,  and  their 
disgrace  was  greater  than  their  loss.  But  as  it 
had  not  been  usual  for  them  to  suffer  any  dis¬ 
grace,  the  whole  city  was  in  consternation  at 
the  news  of  this  shameful  action.  The  people 
demanded  to  have  the  generals; deposed,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  have  a  dictator  named.,  A 
difficulty  arose  in  relation  to  this  last  demand. 
It  had  been  the  prerogative  of  l.lig  eonsijjs  fo 
nominate  a  dictator,  and  there  were  no  consuls 
now  in  being.  The  augurs  being  , consulted 
thereupon,  declared  that  Cossus,  who  had  h^d 
no  share  in  the  late  disaster,  might  lawfuljy 
name  a  dictator.  Accordingly'  he  nained 
mercus  ASmilius,  that  great  man,  who  had  been 
in  the  same  post  twice  before,  and  whoin  the 
censors  had  degraded,  and  sunk  to -a  level  with 
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the  lowest  of  the  people.  ^Emilius  appointed  Year  of 

11  ii  ROME 

Cossus  to  be  his  general  of  the  horse  .  CCCXXVII. 

In  the  meantime,  the  inhabitants  of  Fidenae  Fou/imn’- 
massacred  the  Roman  colony  there,  and  re-  ^vtewen* 
volted  a  seventh  time  to  the  Veientes,  who 
passed  the  Tiber,  and  encamped  near  the  city.  Mll‘ 
The  dictator  with  his  infantry  attacked  them 
furiously:  but  his  left  wing  was  awhile  amazed 
arid  terrified  by  the  enemy’s  new  manner  of 
fighting.  The  Fidenates  opened  one  of  the  tyr,  n.4. 
gates  of  their  city,  and  sent  out  some  soldiers  c’  °  ' 
with  lighted  torches  in  their  hands,  and  dressed 
in  habits  like  those  usually  given  the  Furies. 

These  ran  like  mad  enthusiasts  through  the  Ro-  Florus> B- 
man  battalions,  and  threatened  them  with  fire 
and  sword  at  the  same  time.  But  the  dictator 
upbraided  his  men  with  cowardice,  “  What,”  B>  4- 
said  he,  “  are  you  as  much  afraid  of  smoke  as 
a  swarm  of  bees?  Make  use  of  your  swords 
to  wrest  these  torches  out  of  the  enemies’ 
hands,  and  then  go  and  set  fire  to  their  city 
with  them.’*  The  Romans  recovered  their 
courage,  and  Cossus  with  his  cavalry  falling 
upon  the  enemy  at  the  same  time,  the  latter 
Were  entirely  defeated :  both  Fidenas  and  the 
cairip  of  the  Veientes  were  taken  and  plunder¬ 
ed,  and  the  prisoners  were  partly  distributed 
by  lot  to  the  Roman  officers,  the  rest  sold  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public.  This  glorious  expe¬ 
dition  being  finished  in  sixteen  days,  iEmilius 
led  back  his  troops  to  Rome,  had  the  honours 
11  of  a  triumph,  and  then  laid  down  his  dictator- 
ship,  leaving  it  a  question,  whether  his  bravery 
or  his  moderation  were  the  greater. 
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I.  Military  tribunes  are  chosen  to  the  government  the  iwofol- 
lowing  years ;  but  the  choice  fulls  only  on  patricians.  The 
tribunes  of  the  commons  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  dis¬ 
suade  the  people  f  rom  this  preference  of  the  nobles  to  them, 
in  their  elections.  The  senate,  to  counterplot  them ,  before, 
the  new  elections  come  on,  contrive  to  send  away  the  principal 
of  the  plebeians  into  the  field  against  the  Volsci.  In  their 
absence  Appius  Claudius  {son  of  the  decemvir)  one  of  the 
military  tribunes,  holds  an  assembly  for  electing  consuls , 
and  C.  Sempronius  and  Q.  Fabius  are  chosen.  II.  Sem¬ 
pronius  brings  the  whole  Roman  army  into  danger  of  being 
cut  to  pieces  by  the  Volsci.  An  officer  of  horse,  named 
Tempanius,  by  his  bravery  and  prudence,  prevents  the  defeat 
of  the  Romans.  He  arrives  at  Rome  before  the  consul,  and 
gives  testimony  in  favour  of  his  conduct.  III.  The  people 
condemn  Posthumius  ( one  of  those  military  tribunes ,  who  by 
their  disunion  had  lost  a  battle  in  the  year  32/ )  in  a  fine. 
Tempanius  is  made  one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  commons.  His 
general,  Sempronius,  being  prosecuted  by  the  people  for  his 
misconduct ,  he  takes  his  part,  and  engages  the  tribune  Ilor- 
tensius,  the  accuser,  to  drop  the  prosecution. 

I.  THE  two  following  years  were  spent  in 
making  truces  with  the  Veientes  and  HSqui, 
and  in  other  negotiations,  and  in  celebrating 
the  great  games  of  the  circus*  The  govern¬ 
ment  was  in  each  of  these  years  committed  to 
four  military  tribunes1.  The  tribunes  of  the 
commons  prevailed  so  far;  but  they  had  still 
the  mortification  to  see  patricians  only  elected. 
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It  is  impossible  to  express  the  rage  and  in- 
dignation  of  these  plebeian  magistrates.  They  ^ccxxix. 
reproached  the  people  with  ingratitude;.  They  Fom-hunl 
told  them  plainly  that  great  recompenses  were  td^etdhrt^,<;v“ 
necessary  to  encourage  men  to  great  actions, 
and  that  for  their  parts  they  would  throw  up 
all  care  of  the  plebeian  interest,  if  their  zeal 
and  labours  were  never  to  be  rewarded  with 
honours.  That  it  was  much  better  to  repeal 
the  law  which  qualified  the  plebeians  for  the 
tfibunfeship,  than  to  see  it  thus  rendered  fruit¬ 
less  in  all  the  elections  by  the  cabals  of  the 
patricians ;  and  that  it  would  be  less  shame  to 
the  commons  to  be  wholly  excluded  from  the 
privilege  of  standing  candidates,  than  to  be  al¬ 
ways  rejected  as  incapable  or  unworthy, 
j  These  discourses,  often  repeated,  made  an  B- 4- 
impression  upon  the  multitude  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  the  richest  and  most  eminent  men 
of  the  plebeians  gave  out,  that  if  they  could 
once  be  chosen  to  the  government,  they  would 
not  fail  to  get  the  public  lands  divided  among 


the  citizens,  procure  the  establishment  of  new 
colonies,  and  cause  a  tax  to  be  laid  upon  the 
landed  •men  to  provide  pay  for  the  soldiers  in 
tittle  fof  war :  in  a  word,  they  forgot  nothing 
that  might  engage  the  people  to  raise  them  to 
the  dignity  of  military  tribunes.  5 •  ; 

The  patrician  magistrates,  who  were  then  in 
possession  pf  that  dignity,  to  avoid  the  shame 
of  having  plebeians  for  thqir  Successors,  pri¬ 
vately  agreed  with  the  sepatevio  lead  out  of 
Rome  (under  pretepcd  of  malting  Sjf&cursion 
upon  the  lands  of  the  \~olscj,..  who,,they  gave 
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out’  were  PreParinS  with  all  diligence  for  war) 
cccxxix.  the  chief  of  the  people,  and  especially  those 
iw  him-  who  aspired  to  the  military  tribuneship ;  and 
ty-Tht'ee611'  during  the  absence  of  the  army  to  proceed  to 
an  election  of  consuls.  Three  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  tribunes  took  the  field,  leaving  Ap- 
pius,  (the  decemvir’s  son)  their  colleague,  to 
guard  the  city,  and  preside  at  the  intended 
election.  Appius  was  a  young  man  bold  and 
enterprising,  and  had  been  educated  from  his 
very  cradle  in  an  hereditary  aversion  to  the 
people’s  power.  No  sooner  were  the  tribunes 
with  great  numbers  of  the  plebeians  gone  into 
the  field,  but  laying  hold  of  the  opportunity, 
he,  pursuant  to  a  decree  of  the  senate,  held 
Year  of  the  comitia  for  electing  consuls.  C.  Sempro- 
cccxxxE  n*us  Atratinus  and  C.  Fabius  Vibulanus  were 
Bef.  j.  c.  chosen  :  and  the  people  and  their  tribunes,  at 
dred  twen-  their  return,  found  the  election  too  strongly 
settled,  to  think  of  reversing  it.  They  after- 
Eightieth  wards  showed  their  resentment,  by  prosecuting 
Consulship.  one  o|»  tjie  consuis  as  a  criminal,  on  account 

of  the  ill  success  he  had  in  the  war  against  the 
Volsci. 

Li*j,  b.  4.  II.  This  warlike  people,  who  had  long  fought 
with  the  Romans  for  empire  and  dominion,  did 
this  year  make,  as  it  were,  a  last  effort  to  avoid 
receiving  the  yoke  of  their  old  enemies.  They 
raised  a  great  number  of  troops,  made  choice 
of  able  captains,  and  omitted  none  of  those 
wise  precautions  which  may  be  looked  upon 
as  the  surest  presages  of  good  success.  Rom| 
sent  against  them  her  first  consul,  Sempronius, 
a  man  full  of  courage,  familiar  with  his  soldiers. 
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and  therefore  greatly  beloved  by  them,  blit  who 
was  himself  more  a  soldier  than  a  captain,  and 
seemed  to  think  that  valour  alone  was  sufficient 
to  supply  all  the  duties  of  a  general.  The  two 
armies  soon  came  in  view  of  each  other.  Sem- 
pronius  despised  enemies  whom  the  Romans 
had  so  often  vanquished  ;  and,  as  if  lie  had 
been  sure  of  winning  the  victory  with  only  his 
infantry,  left  his  horse  in  a  place  where  he  could 
receive  no  manner  of  assistance  from  them. 
The  tight  began  with  equal  fury  on  both  sides. 
The  Romans  advanced  daringly,  and  charged 
the  enemy  with  their  usual  valour.  But  as 
they  fought  with  more  fury  than  order,  and  as 
the  Volsci,  drawn  together  in  firm  and  close 
battalions,  defended  themselves  with  great  cou¬ 
rage,  victory  began  to  declare  for  the  side  where 
was  most  discipline.  The  Volsci,  led  by  ari 
experienced  general,  pressed  on  briskly,  and 
broke  the  legions.  The  Romans,  instead  of 
attacking,  thought  now  only  how  to  avoid  the 
attack  of  the  enemy.  They  gave  back,  and 
lost  ground  apace.  The  consul  perceiving  it, 
hasted  to  the  place  where  there  was  most  (dan¬ 
ger.  He  fought  with  his  own  hand,  and  tried 
to  animate  his  soldiers  by  his  example  and  re¬ 
proaches,  but  in  vain.  He  called  and  he 
threatened ;  nobody  gave  attention  to  his  or¬ 
ders.  At  length  all  the  legions  fell  into  confu¬ 
sion,  and  the  battle  had  been  quite  lost,  but 
for  the  valour  and  prudence  of  Sex.  TempanhS, 
captain  of  horse?  ^ 

SempfOlfius,  who,  as  was  said  before,  "had 
flattered  himself  that  he  should!  be  able  tfide- 
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feat  the  enemy  with  only  his  foot,  had  left  his 
horse  in  a  place  hemmed  in  with  bogs,  where 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  fight.  Tempa- 
nius  observing  the  disorder  the  legions  were 
put  into,  leaped  to  the  ground,  and  addressing 
himself  to  his  companions,  “  Follow  my  lance,” 
said  he,  “  as  if  it  were  a  standard ;  and  let  us 
show  the  enemy,  that  as  well  on  foot  as  on 
horseback,  nothing  can  withstand  us.”  The 
whole  body  of  horse  dismounted  after  his  ex¬ 
ample,  and  followed  him.  Tempanius,  at  the 
head  of  them,  marched  straight  against  the 
enemy,  and  restored  the  fight.  The  legions, 
at  the  sight  of  this  succour,  resumed  courage, 
and  returned  to  the  charge  with  fresh  fury. 
The  general  of  the  Volsci  could  not  conceive 


whence  this  new  body  of  infantry  should  come. 
But  as  he  found  himself  pressed  by  them,  he 
sent  orders  to  his  troops  to  open  their  ranks, 
and  give  passage  to  the  soldiers  which  Tempa¬ 
nius  commanded,  and  then  to  close  again,  in 
order  to  separate  them  from  the  Roman  legions. 
The  Volsci  did  as  they  were  ordered.  Tempa¬ 
nius  and  his  men,  carried  on  by  the  heat  of 
their  courage,  and  imagining  they  were  follow¬ 
ing  victory,  and  a  routed  enemy,  rushed  still 
forwards  :  but  it  was  not  long  before  they  found 
themselves  cut  off  from  the  Roman  main  body 
by  some  of  the  enemy’s  battalions,  that  stood 
now  in  close  array.  Tempanius  did  his  ut¬ 
most  to  force  his  wray  through  them,  and  rejoin 
the  consul ;  but  he  could  not  break  their  or¬ 
der.  In  this  extremity  he  spied  an  eminence, 
of  which  he  presently  took  possession. 
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A  part  of  the  Volscian  troops  immediately 
attacked  him,  believing  it  impossible  for  him 
to  make  a  long  resistance :  but  Tempanius 
throwing  his  men  into  a  ring,  defended  him¬ 
self  with  invincible  bravery ;  and  this  diver¬ 
sion  saved  the  Roman  army.  The  consul, 
however,  at  the  head  of  the  legions,  strove  in 
vain  to  join  Tempanius.  The  Volsci,  though 
they  lost  abundance  of  men  in  this  last  con¬ 
flict,  kept  their  ground  every  where ;  nor  could 
the  Romans  break  one  of  their  battalions. 
They  fought  till  it  was  night,  without  either  of 
the  generals  being  able  to  perceive  on  which 
side  lay  the  advantage ;  and  nothing  but  want 
of  light  made  the  battle  cease. 

Both  armies,  believing  themselves  losers, 
equally  feared  to  renew  the  fight  the  next 
morning  ;  nay  the  terror  in  both  was  so  great, 
that  they  hastily  quitted  their  camps  in  the' 
night,  leaving  many  of  their  wounded,  and  a 
great  part  of  their  baggage  behind  them,  and 
retired  to  the  mountains  fhat  were  nearest  to 
them. 

Tempanius  continued  to  be  invested  till  after 
midnight;  but  then  the  assailants  receiving 
notice  that  their  main  army  had  abandoned 
their  camp,  fled  likewise  in  a  fright.  The  Ro¬ 
man,  who  doubted  not  but  the  Volsci  would 
attack  him  again  when  light  returned,  was  very 
much  surprised  when  at  day-break  he  saw  nei¬ 
ther  friends  nor  enemies.  He  could  not  ima¬ 
gine  what  was  become  of  two  great  armies, 
who,  not  many  hours  before,  had  stretched 
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over  the  whole  plain.  He  went  down  with  a 
few  of  his  companions,  and  took  a  view,  first  of 
the  Volscian  camp;  not  a  man  was  to  be  seen 
in  it,  except  those  of  the  wounded,  who  had 
not  been  able  to  follow  the  main  body  of  the 
army.  Then  calling  down  all  his  soldiers  from 
the  hill,  he  entered  the  Roman  camp,  and  there 
found  the  like  solitude.  Not  knowing  to  what 
place  the  consul  was  retired  with  his  troops, 
and  fearing  the  return  of  the  Volsci,  upon  the 
first  discovery  of  their  error,  he  took  up  the 
wounded  Romans,  and  marched  straight  to 
Rome.  Some  runaways  from  the  battle  had  got 
to  the  city  before  him  ;  and,  because  they  had 
seen  him  and  his  followers  cut  off  from  the  main 
army,  and  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  they  had 
given  out,  that  the  whole  body  of  cavalry  was 
cut  to  pieces.  The  return  therefore  of  these 
brave  men  occasioned  an  excessive  surprise 
and  joy. 

It  happened,  that  the  people  were  actually 
assembled  when  Tempanius  arrived  at  Rome. 
The  tribunes  of  the  commons  thought  this 
to  be  a  favourable  opportunity  of  humbling  a 
consul.  They  obliged  Tempanius  to  appear 
in  the  assembly  before  he  set  foot  in  his  own 
house;  and  Cn.  Julius,  one  of  those  plebeian 
magistrates,  asked  him  aloud,  whether  he 
thought  Sempronius  had  chosen  a  proper  time 
to  come  to  an  engagement  with  the  enemy, 
had  supported  his  line  of  battle  with  reinforce¬ 
ments,  or  in  any  respect  acted  the  part  of  a 
good  general  ?  He  added,  “  You  are  to  answer 
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these  questions  upon  your  honour,  as  you  are 
a  man  of  veracity  and  bravery.  Finally,  tell 
us,  what  is  become  of  Sempronius  and  our  le¬ 
gions  ;  whether  they  abandoned  you,  or  you 
deserted  them  ;  and  whether  we  are  vanquished 
or  victorious  ?”  Tempanius,  far  from  seeking  to 
make  his  own  advantage  of  Sempronius’s  dis¬ 
grace,  answered,  “  That  it  did  not  become  a 
private  officer  to  pretend  to  judge  of  the  capa¬ 
city  of  his  general :  that  the  people  had  given 
their  opinion  of  it  when  they  chose  him  consul : 
that  he  had  seen  him  fight  at  the  head  of  the 
legions  with  invincible  bravery,  and  expose  his 
own  person  in  all  the  places  where  there  was 
most  danger :  that  the  great  distance  between 
them,  after  their  separation,  and  the  confusion 
which  always  happens  in  so  obstinate  a  fight, 
had  kept  him  from  knowing  every  thing  that 
passed  where  the  consul  was  engaged  ;  but 
that  he  could  however  assure  them,  by  what 
had  appeared  to  him  upon  a  view  of  the  field 
of  battle,  that  the  Volsci  had  not  lost  fewer 
men  than  the  Romans.”  He  added,  “  that  as 
upon  his  separation  from  the  main  body  of  the 
legions,  he  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  get  pos¬ 
session  of  an  eminence,  on  which,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  the  assaults  of  the  enemy,  he  had 
preserved  those  that  were  trusted  to  his  com¬ 
mand  ;  so  he  presumed  the  consul,  in  that  ge¬ 
neral  disorder,  had  gained  the  mountains,  and 
there  intrenched  himself.”  Tempanius  then 
desired  leave  to  retire,  in  order  to  get  the 
wounds  dressed  which  he  had  received  in  the 
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fight.  The  whole  assembly  gave  yet  greater 
praises  to  the  discretion  and  modesty  of  his 
answer,  than  to  the  valour  and  good  conduct 
with  which  he  had  fought  against  the  enemies 
of  his  country. 

III.  However  the  people  were  so  much  out 
of  humour  with  their  generals,  that  they  has¬ 
tened  the  condemnation  of  Posthumius,  one  of 
the  three  military  tribunes,  who  by  their  dis¬ 
union  had  lost  a  battle  in  the  year  327.  The 
tribunes  of  the  commons  had  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  present  year  cited  both  him  and 
his  colleague  T.  Quinctius  (the  third  was  dead) 
to  answer  for  their  misconduct;  but  the  pro¬ 
secution  had  been  suspended  by  the  appre¬ 
hension  of  a  war  with  the  Volsci.  Posthumius 
was  now  condemned  to  pay  a  large  fine  1 ;  but 
Quinctius  was  universally  acquitted  by  the 
tribes,  on  account  of  his  own  signal  services, 
(when  consul  under  the  dictator  Posthumius) 
as  well  as  those  of  his  father  Cincinnatus,  and 
his  uncle  Capitolinus  ;  which  latter  interceded 
for  him. 

As  for  Tempanius,  the  people,  in  reward  of 
his  services,  chose  him  some  time  after  to  the 
tribuneship,  together  with  three  other  officers, 
who  like  him  had  distinguished  themselves  in 
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the  war.  In  this  post  he  gave  new  proofs  of  R^a^fE 
the  generosity  of  his  soul.  For  L.  Hortensius,  cccxxxi. 
one  of  the  tribunes,  having  cited  Sempronius,  l^rhun'- 
after  the  year  of  his  consulate  was  expired,  to  ^utewen* 
answer  before  the  assembly  of  the  people  for 
his  conduct  in  the  last  battle,  Tempanius  and  f^une^* 
his  three  colleagues  above-mentioned  gene¬ 
rously  made  themselves  his  advocates,  and  en¬ 
treated  Hortensius  not  to  persecute  a  brave 
general,  who  had  been  only  unfortunate  on 
that  occasion.  Hortensius,  believing  that 
these  tribunes,  though  they  affected  to  act  the 
part  of  intercessors,  had  resolved  to  interpose 
their  authority  in  favour  of  the  accused,  turn¬ 
ing  to  Sempronius,  asked  him,  “What  was  be¬ 
come  of  his  patrician  spirit,  and  of  that  cou¬ 
rage  which  a  consciousness  of  innocence  would 
give  him,  that  he,  a  consular,  should  shelter 
himself  under  the  shadow  of  the  tribunes  ?” 

Then  turning  to  his  colleagues,  “but  if  I  persist 
in  my  prosecution  of  this  man,  what  is  the 
part  you  will  act  ?  Will  you  rob  the  people  of 
their  judicature,  and  overturn  the  power  of  the 
tribunes  ?”  Tempanius  and  his  colleagues  re¬ 
plied,  that  the  Roman  people  had  indisputably 
a  supreme  authority  over  Sempronius  and  all 
the  members  of  the  republic ;  and  that,  as  for 
themselves,  they  had  neither  the  inclination, 
nor  the  power  to  deprive  the  people  of  their 
right  of  judging  the  accused:  but  that,  if  the 
intreaties  they  made  in  behalf  of  their  general, 
who  had  been  to  them  a  father,  could  not  pre¬ 
vail,  they  would  change  their  habit,  as  he  had 
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r ^cTm^ e  done.  "  Nay  (cried  Hortensius)  but  that 
cccxxxl  shall  never  be ;  the  commons  of  Rome  shall 
Four  bun-  not  see  their  tribunes  in  mourning.  I  have 
fv-eone.ven"  done.  I  have  nothing  farther  to  say  against 
a  man  who  by  his  behaviour  in  command 
consulship,  could  make  himself  so  dear  to  his  soldiers.” 
And  thus  he  dropped  the  impeachment. 
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